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Art. 1—COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NUMBER X. 







wak or 1702-13—AssaULTs BY NEW ENGLAND UPON THE FRENCH FISHERIES--PRIVATEERS--FLORIDA 
—TREATY OF UTRECHT! PROVISIONS REGARDING THE FISHERIES, FUR TRADE, SOUTH ~ 4 CoM- 
PANY, THE LOGWOOD SETTLEMENTS, ETC,.—STATE OF TRADE DURING THE WAR—PAPER MONEY 
—FIRST BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES IN SOUTH CAROLINA AND MASSACHUSETTS—COLONIAL 
TARIFFS—MANUFACTURES —IMMIGRATION—ENCOURAGEMENT OF NAVAL STORES — IRON — FLAX — 
OTHER PRODUCTS~PRUGRESS, AFTER PEACE, OF THE FISHERY—FUR TRADE—WEST INDIA COM- 
MERCE—THE SLAVE TRADE, 










In 1702 broke out the great “War of the Austrian Succession,” in 
which—although utterly unconcerned about the illustrious pedigrees and 
the rights of the princes in whose behalf the contest for the heirship to 
the’ crown of Spain was waged—the colonies of England, as of all the 
other belligerent powers, were involved. 

Still New England, at least, of the English dependencies, was ready to 
engage heartily in the war, making a cause for herself in the long-cherished 
object of expelling the French from Acadia, (Nova Scotia since called,) 
and from the fishing grounds entirely. She would expend life and treas- 
ure with alacrity in the effort, as she had done before, requiring only an 












assurance that if successful, the whole fruit of the achievement should not ve 
be again thrown away by England at the peace. "4 





Armed vessels were at once sent to that region, and the French e: 
cruisers stationed there to restrain or to harass the New England fisher- 
men were driven off. 

The French government, straining every nerve to bear up successfully 
against the formidable coalition by which it was assailed in Europe, was 
unable to afford any considerable aid to its colonies. Still, amid all the 
danger, it was not insensible to the value of its fisheries and the possessions 
therewith connected. Great efforts were made to procure a neutrality in 
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regard to the fisheries, and by indetatigable efforts and sundry indirect 
means, among which was the plentiful use of money, as is stated by Mac- 
pherson, they at length succeeded. The arrangement probably related 
only to the prosecution of the business upon the seas, as it did not restrain 
expeditions against the territories occupied by the fishermen. Neither is 
it likely England would have debarred herself, at a time when the oppor- 
tunity was so good, from acquiring full possession of a region she £0 
eagerly coveted. 

At the opening of the war, in addition to the anticipated evils of the 
contest, several of the chief towns of the colonies were suffering a severe 
check from the ravages of pestilence. Boston was afflicted with the small- 
pox, while New York was being desolated by the yellow fever. Vaccina- 
tion had not yet been introduced, and both diseases, being little understood 
by the physicians, were badly treated. 

The Canadians, having made peace with the Iroquois in 1703, who re- 
fused to take part now on either side, were enabled to direct their whole 
energy against New England. They had the aid of various Indian tribes 
from their own region. The Acadians were yet more active. In July, 1708, 
Massachusetts effected a treaty of peace and Commerce with all the tribes 
between the Merrimack and Kennebec; but in seven weeks’ time they 
universally yielded to French influence, and to the suggestive remem- 
brance of old grudges; and busy work with the scalping-blade followed on 
both the eastern and western frontiers. 

To revenge these assaults and prevent others, and to effect the scheme 
promising results so beneficial to their fishing and commercial interests, 
Massachusetts, in 1704, dispatched a force of 600 men under Col. Benjamin 
Church, the celebrated Indian fighter, who desolated a considerable part 
of the open country of Acadia, and burned several villages, but found Port 
Royal, the capital, had been made too strong for him. 

In 1707, encouraged to further effort by the assurance that whatever 
they might gain by their own efforts would not again be relinquished, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, equipped another ex- 
pedition, consisting of a fleet and 1,000 men, for the reduction of Port 
Royal. The capture of this place had, indeed, become now almost a neces- 
sity to the safety of New England, and was an object of some concern to 
nearly all the colonies. It was the rendezvous not alone of the parties 
sent out against the frontier settlements of New England, but of privateers, 
which were numerous on the whole coast of the colonies and had become 
very troublesome. 

Port Royal was situated on the Bay of Fundy, was the capital of all the 
French fisheries, and had a respectable trade with France. It had an ex- 
cellent harbor, capable of accommodating 1,000 ships at once. The fish- 
eries and fur trade were the chief pursuits of the small populations of the 
Acadian villages; agriculture was, as yet, but little attended to. Money 
was scarce, most of their exchanges being effected by barter. Many of the 
inhabitants, subsisting by hunting, had no fixed location. 

The New England fleet and force laid siege to Port Royal, but the town 
successfully resisted their efforts. 

This untoward result was the occasion of more disaster to the inter- 
ests of the English colonies. The privateers multiplied in number. At 
some parts of the coast trade was almost wholly cut off. The allied ma- 
rauding parties grew bolder and more ferocious in their frontier opera- 
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tions. In 1708, the town of St. John, the capital of Newfoundland, was 
= by a French force from Acadia and completely destroyed, and in 
a short time every English station on the island, one only excepted, was 
in the hands of the French. 

In 1710, the third Acadian expedition of this war sailed from Boston, 
consisting of thirty vessels and four regiments belonging to New England, 
prepared by an almost desperate effort, combined with six ships-of-war 
and a corps of marines from the English navy, the whole force being under 
Gen. Nicholson. This time the attempt was crowned with complete suc- 
cess. Port Royal fell, and the other villages submitted. The name of the 
capital was changed to Annapolis. 

A grand effort was made in the next year to conquer Canada, and com- 
plete the expulsion of the French from North America. Beside the New 
England force, there were fifteen English ships-of-war, forty transports, 
and a veteran army. New York and New Jersey—united as one province 
in 1702, and so remaining until 1738—became also active participators in 
the enterprise. From these two, with Connecticut, a force of 4,000 men 
proceeded against Quebec and Montreal, by way of the upper wilderness. 
New York was in the enjoyment of comparative quiet ; but she was incited 
to an effort so unusual by jealousy of the progress made by the French in 
the Indian trade at and about Lake Ontario, and in what are now the 
central regions of that State. To secure that trade and the control of the 
Indians to herself, she made this extraordinary effort to expel the French 
from Canada. 

The entire invasion was a failure, that of the marine expedition being 
most disastrous. 

At the other extreme of the colonies, Carolina, at the opening of the 
war, was almost equally excited by projects for the extension of coloniza- 
tion and trade, as well as to present and future security. Her an- 
tagonists were the allied Spaniards and Indians. They had long foreseen 
the political and commercial advantages of possessing Florida, and set 
about the effort of making the acquisition immediately upen the outbreak 
of the war. <A force of 1,200 men was dispatched, the main body pro- 
ceeding by sea, the rest by land, and laid ineffectual siege to St. Augus- 
tine. But they humbled the Indians next year. One great cause of the 
hostility of the latter was the outrages inflicted wpon them by crafty 
traders, who, in conjunction with strong drink, had impoverished them. 
Most of their lands had been seld, and the reservations had been encroached 
apon. Since the visit of Raleigh, they had been miserably degraded and 
redueed. One tribe had disappeared; another, then numbering 3,000 
warriors, had now but 15 meu remaining. Of no cause, as we have 
before remarked regarding the Indians generally, was this deplorable de- 
struetion so much the effect, as of a vicious system of commercial inter- 
course, 

For reasons corresponding with these which instigated the Carelinians 
to assail Florida, a French and Spanish squadron from Havana attacked 
Charleston in 1706, and reaped no better fortune. 

The intermediate ecclonies—-Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia— 
could not well entertain any ef the schemes of commercial and pelitical 
aggrandizement indulged by the border provinces. They remained in 
ge and escaped the heavy burden which active hostilities imposed upon 
the others. Like the rest, however, they suffered in their outward trade. 
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In 1707-8, the enemies’ privateers were so thick off the capes of Delaware, 
and made so many captures, as almost wholly to interrupt the trade of 
Pennsylvania, which about the same time was ot, at also to the ex- 
action of dues for the privilege of navigating the Delaware, levied by order 
of Gov. Evans, at a fort erected at Newcastle. 

In the negotiation of peace at Utrecht in 1713, the British government 
fully observed its informal promise to New England. Taking advantage 
of the position of France, which, in spite of her gigantic efforts, had been 
humbled by the strong alliance against herself and Spain, England sought 
further the monopoly of all the American fisheries. But France held 
with so tight a grasp to this valued interest, that she was obliged 
to content herself with a very partial ‘surrender, Had her enemy felt 
herself able, by any possible exertions, to preserve the whole of her 
ancient claims, not a particle of concession would England have gained. 

Louis confirmed to his rival the sovereignty of Acadia, which never 
afterward passed from her possession. The name of the country was 
changed to Nova Scotia. The treaty utterly prohibited the French from 
approach within thirty leagues of the coast, beginning at Sable Island, 
and running thence southwesterly. About the extent of the province, 
important disputes afterward arose. England assumed that it embraced 
the whole region to the St. Lawrence, but the French denied that it had 
ever included more than the present ‘peninsula of Nova Scotia, A large 
part of the population had retired on the conquest into the upper region, 
now New Brunswick, and continued to hunt, trade, and fish there. Of 
this part France maintained possession against the claims of England— 
which we consider unfounded—until her “expulsion from the continent in 
1763. The important, though yet unoccupied island of Cape Breton, (the 
seat of the future Louisburg,) and St. John’s (now Prince Edward’s) island, 
were guarantied to France. 

Thus, of the whole coasts and all the islands of the sides of the gulf ad- 
joining to the continent, and of those in the broad mouth of the River St. 
Lawrence, France still retained complete possession. 

She yielded all claim to any part of Newfoundland, but retained stil! 
the right to fish on the eastern coast of that island, from Cape Bonavista 
to the northern point of the island, and thence along its western side to 
Point Riche, with the right also for her fishermen to build stages and dry 
fish upon the shores here described, and to erect huts for residence there 
in the fishing season. This was alinost all the advants age the island could 
at that time confer upon an exclusive possessor, and it was all enjoyed 
without the expense of maintaining a supremacy there. 

Louis relinquished all claim to Hudson’s Bay, which France had never 
owned or occupied. The concession in no way impaired his dominion in 
Canada. 

The greatest concessions made by France in this treaty were not, indeed, 
in the fishing region, though the loss of Acadia was an event of much con- 
cern. In the acrimonious attacks made in the British Parliament upon 
the treaty, its negotiators, and the ministry which sanctioned it, the failure 
on this point was & leading element. It was declared that the interests of 
Great Britain and of New England had been wilfully sacrificed, and that 
France had secured all she desired. But this was the extrav agance of 
political animosity, although it was quite possible for better terms to have 
been made; and, considering the state of the parties, it may seem surpris- 
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ing that England should not have extorted farther concessions in regard to 
the fisheries. 

So far was New England, in her general interests, exclusively concerned 
of the British provinces in the provisions of the treaty of Utrecht. 

An article particularly concerning New York was, that the Iroquois, or 
Five Nations, were acknowledged to be under the dominion of Great 
Britain, which was a surrender of the great trading ground between lakes 
Champlain and Ontario, which had hitherto been freely visited, though 
not settled upon by the French. In addition to this, the great chain of 
lakes, hitherto exclusively used by the French, and the upper part of the 
St. Lawrence, were declared open to the English for the pursuit of the fur 
trade. The French, however, kept possession of the lakes afterwards, in 
violation, as the English alleged, of the treaty. 

The articles of general interest to the colonies were, the cession of the 
Island of St. Christopher's, in the West Indies, to England, and the decla- 
ration that St. Lucia should be neutral and abandoned by both parties. 
Provision was made, also, for the utter exclusion of subjects of either from 
trade in the colonies of the other. But it was provided that they should, 
nevertheless, enjoy the same privileges in each other’s dominions as should 
be granted the most favored nation. England bound herself to repeal all 
her prohibitions against French goods and French Commerce, enacted 
since 1664, and France to repeal her acts retaliatory of these probtibitions, 
returning to her general tariff of the foregoing year—thus concluding as 
well the war of commercial regulations as that of material forces. France, 
however, stipulated the exclusion from this agreement of wool, sugar, salted 
fish, and the product of whales. The articles of the commercial treaty 
were violently opposed by the British merchants, and rejected by a house 
favorable to the ministry, although a treaty with the same provisions was 
ratified with Spain. It was actually the fact, that the English merchants 
desired no Commerce with France, regarding her trade as ruinous to the 
interests of themselves and of the kingdom. 

Lord Oxford was impeached, sent to the Tower, and tried for high 
treason, for his share in the commercial treaty with France, as in defiance 
of an express act of Parliament, and in contempt of the earnest representa- 
tions of the British merchants and the Commissioners of Trade and Planta- 
tions. 

The treaty with Spain provided that any claim that might be proved 
by the Guipiscoons or other people of Spain, to the right of fishing at New- 
foundland, should be allowed and preserved to them; but this point was 
never settled, until Spain finally ceded the full claim to England. 

To the English South Sea Company, which had been organized in 1711, 
during the war, for the purpose of trade with Spanish America, having an 
exclusive license, Spain granted an assiexto, or exclusive right to import 
negroes into several parts of her American possessions, at the rate of 4,800 
a year for thirty years, and to send yearly to her colonies one trading ship 
of 500 tons, the king of Spain to receive one-fourth the profits of the voyage, 
and five per cent on the other three-fourths. These were the terms before 


granted a French company. The first year two ships beside the annual 


ship were, by special license, allowed to be sent. 

From this time, for a few years, the South Sea Company attracted great 
consideration in England, and drew away attention, in a corresponding de- 
gree, from the colonies of England to those of Spain. Yet all the splendid 
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hopes founded upon this ae 8 its brilliant schemes, were doomed to 
utter disappointment, while the colonies of England continued a steady 
source of strength and profit. All previous assientists had failed. The 
privilege granted was inconsiderable, and Spain was not much disposed in 
any way to favor the English. The company’s first annual ship did not 
sail until 1717, and their first projects were ruined by the war with Spain 
breaking out in that year. 

The treaty left the English undisturbed in their settlements at Campeachy, 
where they had suffered but one brief interruption since 1682, and seemed 
thus virtually to seal their right in that quarter. The trade of the colo- 
nists to and from the Logwood country, accordingly still continued. The 
import thence of logwood into Great Britain for the years 1714-15-16, 
averaged 3,741 tons yearly, of the value of 60,000/. Since the settlements 
were made there the price of logwood had fallen from 100/. a ton to 402, 
in 1717. In the latter year Spain ordered the abandonment of these set- 
tlements; but in conformity with the report of the commissioners of Trade 
and Plantations, asserting the English right, and representing the impor- 
tance of the logwood trade to England and the colonies, the government 
refused to relinquish its footing there. 

Such were the terms of the treaty of Utrecht particularly concerning the 
’ English colonies. 

The distress inflicted upon the colonies by the obstructions to their trade 
during this war, was very severe. To the West Indies, of course, their 
Commerce was in a great degree cut off, as it could not easily avoid the 
war-ships and privateers of both France and Spain. The latter power en- 
deavored to supply the want occasioned her islands in the loss of the con- 
traband trade of the English colonies, by opening their ports to the French. 
Some of them, at least, had not and were not allowed any vessels of their 
own, neither any manufactures, so that they were entirely dependent for out- 
ward supplies on foreign powers, at any time when Spain was at war. The 
losses of the English colonies through the capture of their vessels by the 
enemies’ privateers, was very heavy. The following statement of imports 
and exports to and from Great Britain in the years 1700 and 1706, shows 
the effect of the war upon the Commerce of the colonies :— 




















IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
1700. 1706, 1700. 1706. 
New England............++- £91,918 £57,040 £41,486 £22,210 
WOW TOM Sieh ce cde civet 49,410 31,588 17,567 2,849 
Pennsylvania... ......2seee08 18,529 11,037 4,608 4,210 
Virginia and Maryland..... ae 173,481 58,015 $17,302 149,152 
Carolina ..... cednedevtecee» 11,003 4,001 14,058 8,652 
UMS Kb so dedeuewete 844,341 161,691 895,021 187,073 
161,691 187,073 
Decrease. ..ccccccevee £182,650 £207,948 


In 1707 the pressure seems to have been mostly removed from all the 
colonies except Pennsylvania, which exported that year only 7861. The 
aggregate exports of the colonies rose to 284,798/, and their imports 
reached the very high amount of 413,2447. In 1710 the exports were 
249,817/., and the imports 293,6622. The exports of 1711 were the most 


reduced of any year during the war. 
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The burdens imposed upon the colonies actively engaging in the war 
were heavy upon all, but upon New England enormous. The sacrifice of 
life made a very sensible decline in the rate of population increase in that 
section. The expenditure occasioned by their enterprises, was supported 
by a higher rate of taxation than prevailed in any other portion of the 
British empire. Beside the taxes levied in the usual form on the property 
of the inhabitants, duties under the name of powder-money and like desig- 
nations were imposed upon imports and shipping. Yet the revenue ob- 
tained was far from meeting the calls upon the treasury. Bills of credit 
were issued in Massachusetts in such quantities as to embarrass the opera- 
tions alike of government and individuals. There was no other means of 
providing for the public debt. The yearly expense of the colony for guards, 
garrisons, guard-ships, &c., was about $175,000. In 1711 the exchange 
of these bills were fixed by the general court at 140/. for 100/. sterling. 
The debt remaining upon the colony, and in slow process of liquidation, in 
shape of bills of credit, several years after the war, amounted to about 
750,000/., equal to about $6 or $7 per head. 

The first emission of paper money made by Rhode Island was in 1710, 
to provide for the equipment of the three vessels furnished by her to the 
Acadian expedition. The amount of the issue was 7,0001., in bills of 52. 
to 2s., receivable, like those of Massachusetts, for government dues, and 
were made legal tender. 

To provide for the debt of about $26,000, created by the Florida expe- 
dition, in 1702, the Assembly of South Carolina issued bills of credit, the 
first paper money put out in that colony. The bills were to be taken up 
in three years, by the proceeds of a duty upon liquors, furs and skins. 
They passed current for five or six years at the same rate as sterling. 

In 1712, South Carolina established a public Bank, apparently the first 
in the colonies, and issued 48,000J. in bills of credit, to be let out at in- 
terest on landed or personal security, and to be drawn in at the moderate 
rate of 4,000/. a year. Hewatt says, “soon after the emission of these 
bills, the rate of exchange and the price of produce rose, and in the first 
year advanced 150, in the second 200 per cent.” In other words, the 
value of the paper money depreciated to 40 and 331 per cent of its nom- 
inal value. 

The evils of unredeemed and depreciating paper in Massachusetts, had 
become such, notwithstanding limitations of the amount, by redemptions 
occasionally effected through taxes laid for the purpose, as to seriously 
impede the prosperity of the colony. The public mind was actively 
agitated by various projects of relief, opinion finally dividing between two 
parties, one of them advocating a public and the other a private Bank. 
_ The latter party, headed by Elisha Cooke, contemplated an association, 
authorized to issue a regulated amount of small bills, for the payment of 
which real estate should be pledged. The scheme for a public institution 
prevailed, and the Bank was established at Boston. The hope was enter- 
tained of securing for it a royal charter, as an inducement to which a 
premium of one per cent to the crown (upon its capital, probably) was 
held out in addition to benefits expected for the colony. We may remark, 
here, that the name of Bark was usually applied, at this period, to large 
emissions of bills by the government, made to suit its own exigencies, but 
loaned out to the people on mortgage securities. 

An emission of new bills to the amount of 50,0002, was made in 1714, 
and in May, 1716, an issue was made of 100,000/, 
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Gov. Shute, who arrived in 1716, found the two parties still actively 
advocating each its favorite measure. He sided with the friends of the 
established institution, and thus incurred the violent hostility of the pri- 
vate Bank party, which with other causes of opposition, nearly paralyzed 
his administration. 

In 1715, Rhode Island emitted 40,0007., which was loaned at five per 
cent for ten years, on mortgage security of double the value. Much of 
the interest, being secured only by bonds, was lost. 

In 1720, the English government deemed this matter of colonial paper 
issues, deserving of its attention. It must be admitted that the privilege 
hitherto tacitly accorded in regard to these operations, was an extraordin- 
ary indulgence, such as perhaps the colonies of no other nation but Eng- 
land would have been allowed. The occasion of their embarrassments, 
their voluntary expenditures for the purpose of extending her dominion, 
was all that could induce the forbearance, so long, of the superior govern- 
ment. At length, in 1720, the matter was deemed to have gone far 
enough, and an order in council was issued, forbidding any further emis- 
sions in the colonies, without the royal assent.* 

Another scheme permitted to the colonies in time of war, but now 
repudiated in peace, was that of levying duties upon foreign commerce. 
In 1718, an Impost bill was enacted by the General Court of Massachu- 
setts, and sanctioned by the governor, laying a light duty on wines and 
West India goods, one per cent on the value of British manufactures im- 
ported, and a small tonnage duty on English ships. The finances of the 
colony stood sufficiently in need of the little aid to be obtained from this 
inconsiderable tariff. But if the tax might of itself have escaped the 
notice of the British government, the principle could not. The next year, 
the governor received from the king, instructions that all encouragement 
should be given to the use of British manufactures in the colony; and in 
the same year, he received from the lords’ justices, in the absence of the 
king, a reprimand for his approval of the tax alluded to. The governor 
notified the general court thereof, and they “readily acknowledged the 
exceptions taken to that clause in the bill were just and reasonable.” 

In 1720, a duty of two per cent was laid by the New York assembly 
upon goods there imported, this being the first customs project adopted in 
that colony, it is said. We are not aware whether this did or did not 
refer to Lritish goods. 

The war was the occasion of some advance in the manufactures of the 
colonies, owing to the interruption of trade outwardly. In the great sear- 
city of woolen goods from England, at 1706, the year of small imports, 
with an advance of about 200 per cent in the price, a considerable pro- 
gress was made in the manufacture of the coarser kind of those articles,— 
stuffs, kerseys, linsey-woolseys and flannels. Buttons and other articles 
connected with clothing, and family use, were also made. These manu- 
factures thereafter progressed during the whole remaining period of colo- 
nial dependence. 


* In England, in 1708, the right of associative Banking was conferred as a monopoly on the 
“ Governor and Company of the Bank of England,” but individuals and parjnerships of not above 
six members, were allowed to act as bankers. The capital of the Bank was raised in 1709, from 

2,201,171 108, to £6,577.370 17 10}. 

The paper money used in Canada from about the opening of the century, ceased circulating in 
1713, the engagements made by the colonial administration being no longer fulfilled, as their bills of 
exchange were dishonored in France. The debt thus created was finally liquidated in 1720, at three- 
eighths the nominal value, 
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The progress of manufactures was aided very materially by the large 
arrivals of emigrants about this time, from Germany and other parts. In 
1709, two hundred German families from the Rhine, driven out by war 
and religious persecution, arrived in North Carolina, the proprietors assign- 
ing each family two hundred and fifty acres of land. The same year, the 
benefit derived by Prussia to her trade, manufactures and revenue, from 
the encouragements given to religious refugees, induced the English par- 
liament to allow the naturalization of foreign protestants in that kingdom. 
Seven thousand poor Palatines and Swabians accordingly repaired to 
England, driven out from near the Rhine by the French, and were follow- 
ed by many more. ‘Three thousand of these were sent to New York, but 
being badly received there, went thence to Pennsylvania, where the qua- 
kers kindly received them. This circumstance gave the turn thither of 
the large emigration following, of protestants from Germany and Switzer- 
land. Many of these emigrants were skilful mechanics. 

The war was the occasion of the adoption by England of the policy of 
systematic encouragement in the colonies of the production of Naval 
Stores. Ilitherto, the main dependence for these supplies, had been upon 
Sweden. In 1703, soon after the opening of the war, the Swedish Tar 
Company refused to let England have any tar or pitch, though it was 
always paid for in ready money, unless Swedish vessels were allowed to 
carry it, and at their own rate of ‘freightage, in quantity to be regulated 
by the company. This was rather an inconvenient restriction, and as Mr. 
Gee observes, put the parliament “ on the method of allowing bounties for 
raising pitch, tar, hemp, flax and ship timber, in our North American 
colonies.” The first act for encouraging the import of naval stores from 
the colonies, was passed in 1704. It offered bounties on the import there- 
from, in vessels regulated by the navigation acts, on tar and pitch per ton 
of eight barrels, 4/.; on rosin and turpentine, per ton, 3/.; on hemp, per 
ton, 6/.; on masts, yards and bowsprits, per ton, 12. The act also prohib- 
ited the destruction in New England, New York or New Jersey,* of any 
pitch-pine or tar-trees, under the growth of twelve inches diameter at 
three feet from the earth, if not private property, under 5/. penalty for 
each offense. This act, together with the advance of fifty per cent occa- 
sioned by the war in the price of naval stores, very decidedly encouraged 
their production in America. 

Another act, in 1710, authorized the application of 10,0007. to the em- 
ployment and subsistence of a number of skilful people, and for providing 
utensils and materials to advance the business of producing naval stores in 
the colonies. 

An act of 1711, imposed a penalty of 1007. for the destruction in New 
England, New York or New Jersey, of white or other pine trees, not pri- 
vate property, of 24 inches diameter and upwards at a foot from the earth. 
The queen’s surveyor-general was directed to mark all the trees fit for the 
use of the navy with a broad arrow. The importation of masts and spars 
from the colonies was thereafter so largely increased, that England was in 
a great degree enabled to withdraw her dependence from Norway for 
these articles. 





* Carolina, the other colony particularly adapted to the production of naval stores, was under a 
company proprietorship until 1720. So also was Pennsylvania. the title to which Mr. Penn bergain- 
ed to the crown in 1710, for £12,000, but before the sale was completed he died, and his heirs re- 
tained possession. Maryland was a royal colony, but returned to the original proprietor, Lord Bal- 
timore, in 1715, and renvained a proprietary colony, with Pennsylvania, up to the Revolution. 
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The bounties on naval stores were in 1714 extended to Scotland, where 
pine and fir trees were abundant, but as they were situated in mountainous 
a remote from navigable rivers, the encouragement availed them but 
ittle. 

In 1715, one fleet from New England, carried to London 6,000 barrels 
of pitch, tar and turpentine. 

The law for the preservation of trees suitable for masts, was not much 
observed. Under Gov. Shute’s administration a dispute arose between 
the king’s surveyor and the people of the part of Massachusetts now the 
state of Maine, concerning their spoliations _ the king’s woods. The 
governor proposed a law to be enacted by the general court, enforcing 
the act of parliament, but the legislature upheld the popular cause, and an 
embittered controversy followed. 

In 1718; a company of merchants in Portsmouth were incorporated for 
the manufacture of tar, pitch and turpentine in that colony, but was de- 
feated by the public dislike of the monopoly. The Assembly then encour- 
aged the manufacture by making tar at 20s. a barrel receivable in payment 
of public taxes. The business was not long after abandoned in that colony. 

In 1718 a Ropewalk was built in New York. 

Under the laws relating to naval stores, “ now in force,” says Macpher- 
son, referring to the year 1719, “ comprehending only. pitch, tar and tur- 
pentine, such great quantities thereof are produced and imported from our 
plantations, as enables us to export great quantities to the Straits, Spain, 
Portugal, Holland, Bremen and Hamburg.” This is a very remarkable 
change in the course of an important trade, to have been effected in so 
short a time, and illustrates the facility with which the great resources of 
America could be, under favoring circumstances, developed. The design 
was now entertained of extending the encouragement to other articles for 
naval use. Timber, hemp, flax, and also iron were suggested. But there 
was opposition to some of these. A bill was prepared to extend the en- 
couragement to the importation of timber, of all kinds, and advocated as 
a means of furnishing abundant freights to British vessels, and enlarging 
the American market for British manufactures, beside diverting the colo- 
nists from the business of manufacturing, themselves, on which they 
seemed determined to push forward. The bill failed by being coupled 
with a prohibitory provision against the manufacture of iron in the col- 
onies. 

As we have before noticed, Iron had been abundantly found in New 
England, as well as in other parts, and several forges had been set up in 
Massachusetts. Some of the more ordinary articles used in agriculture, 
ship building and other employments, were made, but the manufacture 
had not progressed to any great extent. About 1715 pig and bar iron 
began to be made in Virginia, of a very good quality. In 1717 exporta- 
tions of iron were made from the colonies to England, which excited the 
jealousy of the English manufacturers. There were those, however, who 
saw the wisdom of encouraging an iron interest in America. It would 
much enlarge the business with the colonies, they argued, and benefit 
British commerce with all parts of the world. Great quantities might be 
exported to Europe, to Africa and India. The great business of the Dutch 
in this article might be wrested from their hands. Beside this, Great 
Britain did not yet make iron enough for her own use, importing still, 
about 20,000 tons yearly from the north of Europe, paying therefor in 
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ready money, at 12/. a ton, 240,0007. Nor did it seem likely she would 
be able to supply herself, as the British works were destroying very rap- 
idly the forests of England and Ireland, which could not hold out much 
longer. Other interests were thus damaged by the iron manufacture. 
The oaks so much needed for masts were almost totally destroyed. So 
much had the woods vanished from Ireland, that, peal to Macpher- 
son, they had to get bark for tanning purposes from England, to export 
their large hides to Holland, Germany, &c., untanned, and to import build- 
ing-timber from Norway. The import of boards and timber from foreign 
countries into Great Britain, amounted to 200,000/. yearly. Added to all, 
the duty on the export of the iron from Sweden had lately been increased 
nearly 25 per cent. 

Under these circumstances, it should seem the good policy of encourag- 
ing the production of iron in Anierica, in its raw state, at least, if not the 
manufacture, would have been apparent to the most inattentive. Beside 
the needed supply of iron, the effect would have been, by the inroads occa- 
sioned upon the American forests through the erection of furnaces, to 
advance, incidentally, the business of making naval stores, generally, and 
of preparing lumber, so that England might have been relieved of several 
distressing dependencies on other nations all at one time. 

It was not that the iron manufacture was a small interest in England 
that it failed to supply the wants of that country. It employed at that 
time 20,000 operatives, and was deemed the third manufacturing business 
of the kingdom. It had been proposed to remit the duties on the import 
of American iron. The iron-masters, in their memorials, declared that if 
this were done the American iron would, from the cheapness of wood in 
the colonies, undersell the British in their own markets, and ruin all the 
establishments erected at such great expense. At their instance a bill 
was brought into the Commons, in 1719, the first clause of which, encour- 
aging the importation of timber from America, we have already noticed. 
The other part, was a prohibition of the manufacture in the colonies of 
iron ware, of any sort, from sows, pigs or bars. The peers added a clause 
that no forge going by water, or other work whatsoever, should be erect- 
ed in the colonies for making sows, pigs or cast iron, into bar or rod iron. 
“ By this bill,” says a British writer of the period, “no smith in the plan- 
tations might so much as make a bolt, spike or nail; whereby the col- 
onies must have been brought into a miserable condition ; the smith being 
above all other trades, absolutely necessary to all other employments 
there.” Among the rest shipbuilding, so great an element of colonial 
prosperity, and the means, whereby great part of the returns were made 
for the purchase of British manufactures, would have been destroyed. 
The policy was warmly debated, in both houses, and the bill was finally 
rejected. 

The sentiment of the parliament was however expressed during the year, 
“that erecting any manufactories in the colonies tended to lessen their 
dependence upon Great Britain.” 

Among the causes which should have prevented the least attempt to 
restrict the progress of colonial manufactures and trade, were the already 
apparent schemes of the French, of shutting the English settlements with- 
in a narrow strip upon the coast, and building up in the heart of the con- 
tinent a power which might eventually push them entirely into the ocean. 
To defeat this threatening project, all the strength which the colonies 
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could command would be needed in aid of the power of England. What- 
ever tended to weaken them or delay their growth, materially advanced 
the prospects of the French. 

Excellent Copper had been found in the colonies, but as yet no Tin or 
Lead. Flax was as yet but little cultivated in the colonies, as well as hemp, 
though the soil was so favorable to both. In 1704, professedly to encour- 
age the Protestant interest in Ireland, the navigation acts were so far 
amended as to permit the export of Irish linen to the colonies. The linen 
manufacture of Ireland was chiefly in the province of Ulster, where the 
Protestants were in great majority. The culture of flax was introduced 
into New Hampshire, in 1719, by a party of Irish Protestants, who found- 
ed the town of Londonderry. They brought with them the foot-wheel, 
and in a short time a considerable quantity of flax was produced in the 
colony. These emigrants brought also*the Irish Potato, then first intro- 
duced, the Spanish Potato not being brought in until 1764. 

In 1706 Rice was placed by parliament among the enumerated articles, 
and thus could be thenceforth shipped from America nowhere but directly 
to England. The object was to secure the transportation of it to Europe 
and other parts, to British vessels. 

The export of Tobacco from America into Great Britain, for the ten 
years ending 1709, was, yearly average, 28,858,666 pounds, of which was 
re-exported to Europe, 17,598,007, and consumed in Great Britain, the 
balance, 11,260,659 pounds, 

According to Beverly, there were Vineyards in Virginia .about 1720, 
some of them producing 750 gallons of Wine a year, The raising of Silk 
was introduced into Carolina in 1703, and flourished awhile, but soon 
failed, as more profit was derived from rice and indigo. It was introduced 
into the small colony of Louisiana in 1718-19. In 1713 the silk manufac- 
ture of England was twenty times as large as in 1664, when the exclusion 
of French silks, along with other goods, began. 

The fishery progressed rapidly “after the war. The French, also, made 
every effort to retain their importance in this pursuit. Cape Breton island 
was settled by emigrants from Acadia and Newfoundland, in 1714, and 
others followed from France. In 1720, Louisburg, the principal settle- 
ment on the island was fortified by the French government. In 1721 
there were 400 sail at Newfoundland, from France. The English, mean- 
while were at war with the discontented Indians of Nova Scotia, who much 
obstructed their fisheries. In 1702 the export of ps from Newfoundland 
to Spain, Portugal and Italy, amounted to 106,952 quintals. Marblehead 
was a small village, not o engaged in the fisheries. 

In the Whale fishery Nantucket had employed, in 1715, six sloops, 
averaging thirty-eight ‘tons each. At Cape Cod and Rhode Island the 
same business was pursued in boats, which were manned in the latter 
principally by Indians, and cruised in Narragansett bay. 

Ship-building went forward. The first schooner ever built was launched, 
it is said, at Cape Ann, about 1714, by Capt. Andrew Robinson. Massa- 
chusetts, in 1717, owned 492 vessels, of all sizes, measuring 25,406 tons, 
and carrying 3,493 sailors. In 1719 there were built in Pennsylvania 
4,514 tons of shipping. 

In 1715, the Massachusetts General Court passed an act for erecting a 
light-house on Beacon island, at the entrance of Boston harbor. 

“In 1715 5, Kittery, in the present State of Maine, situated on the Pisca- 
tuqua, opposite Portsmouth, was made by M: assachusetts a port of entry, 
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in rivalry of Portsmouth. Kittery was the seat of an extensive fishery, 
and of some trade. The occasion of the act was the alleged enforcement 
by New Hampshire of improper duties and exactions from the merchants 
and fishermen of Massachusetts trading on the Piscatuqua. All vessels 
and traders upon the river were ordered to pay their powder money, du- 
ties on imports, &c., at the milder rates of Massachusetts, and into her 
treasury, and to enforce the order, a fortification of six guns was erected — 
at Kittery. Much excitement arose out of the difficulty. 

In the management of their Indian trade, the French of Canada discov- 
ered that the English colonies could furnish British manufactures to the 
Indians and their own rum, cheaper than they could obtain like goods 
from France, and that they must be pushed out of the trade, or substitute 
English for French goods. Accordingly a trade was got up, and soon 
reached a very considerable condition, with the outer English settlements. 
The Hudson river and Lake Champlain were the great avenue of this 
traffic, the desired articles being sent thither from New York and Boston. 
The general court of Massachusetts, in 1720, prohibited the sale of any 
goods to the French intended for the Indian trade, hoping thus to weaken 
the French colonies. 

In 1715, the colony of South Carolina was involved in a war with a 
great Indian confederacy, headed by the Yamasees, extending from Cape 
Fear river to the Alabama, and numbering 6000 warriors. Her militia 
was levied en masse, and even the slaves were armed. Though triumph- 
ant, the loss of 400 men, or nearly one-third of her able-bodied males, in 
this conflict, greatly retarded the prosperity of the colony. The heavy 
debt created the colony refused to pay, as belonging more properly to the 
proprietary. 

The agreement with the French at the treaty of Utrecht, relative to the 
isolation of their respective colonies, did not prevent intercourse thereafter 
between English-America and the French islands. Immediately upon the 
peace, an active contraband trade grew up between New England and the 
French West Indies, as well also as with those of the Dutch. Pennsyl- 
vania and other colonies joined in the trade, provisions, horses, lumber, 
&c., being exchanged for sugar, molasses and other products. 

The new Council of Commerce established in France in 1700, had laid 
down principles of such liberality regarding the French colonies, as if put 
into full practical foree would have ‘left little occasion for a contraband 
intercourse with them. They condemned the previous system of commit- 
ting the interests of the colony to an exclusive company ; condemned the 
Guinea Company as enhancing the price of slaves, and advised the aboli- 
tion of all commercial monopolies. “Tt. is.” they say, “a most certain 
maxim, that nothing but competition and libe rty in trade can render Com- 
merce beneficial to the State; and that all monopolies or traffic appro- 
priated to companies, exclusive of others, are inconveniently burdensome 
and pernicious to it.” 

Though companies might have been needed forty years before, when the 
French were little versed in navigation and Commerce, to strike out tracks 
for the body of subjects in the unknown field, the day of their need or 
propriety was now passed. They advised also a reduction of the duty on 
the import of colonial sugar in France, and that French ships should be 
allowed to carry it directly to foreign ports. The principle thus enun- 
ciated, carried to its legitimate extent, removed every pretext for even a 
national monopoly. It could be answered only by making the trade of 
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the French islands free to all nations. But the Council did not observe 
this result. The inhibitory clause was inserted in the treaty of Utrecht, 
and monopolies were retained in France. 

Few taxes were levied by the Council on the colonies. There was an 
export duty of two per cent ad valorem on their products, but no tax upon 
imports. Salaries of all colonial officers, and the expense of fortifications 
and general defense, were paid from the French treasury, occasioning a 
heavy taxation upon the French people, and hightening the fiscal difficul- 
ties of the government. The benefit of the exclusive trade which was to 
compensate the burden of colonies thus managed, was lost through the 
bold and active operations of the British-American and West Indian 
smugglers, with whom the very officers appointed by the Council con- 
nived. The policy, indeed, of the Council itself paralyzed all Commerce 
in a little while, except this contraband traffic and’ the slave trade, until it 
at length succeeded in ruining itself. In 1720, the government resumed 
the administration of colonial matters. 

In 1715, two years after the treaty, the British sugar colonies, (Barba- 
does, Jamaica, &c.,) complained to the home government that the New 
England provinces had established a great trade with the French and 
Dutch colonies, in contravention of the treaty, which operated to their 
injury, as the supplies of sugar, molasses, &c., thence derived, lessened 
the demand for their products. They mention the Dutch colony of Suri- 
nam as an especial theater of this trade, where provisions, fish, &c., were 
sold in return for molasses, which the New Englanders made into rum. 
This was the first rude complaint that had been offered. 

About this time the trade of St. Thomas, a small Danish island hitherto 
held exclusively by the Danish West India and Guinea Company, which 
had employed but one vessel to transact the whole Commerce of the island, 
was opened to the Dutch and to the British colonists of North America. 
The island was then nearly starved out, but this measure greatly stimu- 
lated its prosperity. The privilege to the Dutch was not long afterward 
withdrawn. 

Under the freedom granted in the African trade, New England engaged, 
or rather continued therein, though to a small extent compared with the 
British merchants. Rhode Island was particularly concerned in this traffic. 
Rum, made from the West India molasses, was exported to the African 
coast in considerable quantity, as well as other goods, with which the ne- 
groes were purchased from the factors and from traders of their own com- 

lexion. By far the greater proportion of the slaves were carried to the 
3ritish sugar islands, from which they were distributed to others. In no 
year between 1703 and 1775, were there less than 2,200 negroes imported 
into the island of Jamaica. Large numbers were, however, brought in the 
English and colonial vessels to the North American colonies. The great 
market here, was at the South, (though Virginia passed many laws against 
the traffic,) yet many came to New York, a slave-market being established 
in the city in 1712, and a small number were brought to New England. 
In 1707, Rhode Island laid a duty of 3/. ahead upon all negroes imported 
in that colony, probably as a measure of war-revenue. The year the mar- 
ket was established in New York, the negroes had become so numerous 
that the people were alarmed by a Black insurrection, real or supposed, 
and in the panic prevailing 119 of these unfortunate beings were executed. 
Chalmers states the whole number of slaves in the colonies, in 1715, at 


58,850. 
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Art. IL—WINE, AND THE WINE AND SPIRIT TRADE. 


‘ 
‘WHAT WINE IS--LAND FAVORABLE TO ITS PRODUCTION--VINTAGE, ETC.—MODE OF MANUFACTUR- 


ING WINE--ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF WINE—ANALYSIS OF WINES—PRODUCT OF WINE IN OHIO EX- 
TENDING—IMPORTS OF WINES AND SPIRITS INTO THE UNITED STATES FROM 1843 To 1853-—- 
DUTIES ON WINES AND SPIRITS--IMPORTS OF BRANDY AND GRAIN SPIRITS—BEER, ALE, AND POR- 
TER FROM ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND—STATISTICS OF THE WINE AND SPIRIT TRADE OF THE UNI- 
TED KINGDOM AND OF LIVERPOOL—CHAMPAGNE—ADULTERATIONS OF WINE AND SPIRITS, ETC, 


Wine, as every reader of the Merchants’ Magazine is aware, is the fer- 
mented juice of the grape. In the more southern states of Europe, the 
apes, being more saccharine, afford a more abundant production of alcho- 
ol and stronger wines, as exemplified in the best port, sherry, and Ma- 
deira. The influence of solar heat upon the vines may, however, be miti- 
gated by growing them to moderate hights on level ground, and by train- 
ing them in festoons under the shelter of trees. In the more temperate 
climates, such as the district of Burgundy, the finer flavored wines are pro- 
duced ; and there the vines are usually grown upon hilly slopes fronting 
the south, with more or less of an easterly or westerly direction, as on the 
Cote d’Or, at a distance from marshes, forests, and rivers, whose vapors 
might deteriorate the air. The plains of this district, even when ess- 
ing a similar or analogous soil, do not produce wines of so agreeable a fla- 
vor. The influence of temperature becomes very manifest in countries fur- 
ther north, where, in consequence of a few degrees of thermometric de- 
pression, the production of generous agreeable wine becomes impossible. 
The land most favorable to the vine is light, easily permeable to water, 
but somewhat retentive by its composition; with a sandy subsoil, to allow 
the excess of moisture to drain readily off. Calcareous soils produce the 
highly esteemed wines of the Cote d’Or; a granite debris forms the foun- 
dations of the lands where the Hermitage wines are grown; silicious soil in- 
terspersed with flints furnishes the celebrated wines of Chateau-Neuf, Ferté, 
and La Gaude; schistose districts afford also good wine, as that called la 
Malgue. Thus we see that lands differing in chemical composition, but pos- 
sessed of the proper physical qualities, may produce most agreeable wines ; 
and so also may lands of like chemical and physical constitution, produce 
various kinds of wine, according to their varied exposure. As a striking ex- 
ample of these effects, we may adduce the slopes of the hills which grow the 
wines of Montrachet. The insulated part towards the top furnishes the wine 
called Chevalier Montrachet, which is less esteemed and sells at a much lower 
price than the delicious wine grown on the middle hight, called true Mon- 
trachet. Beneath this district and in the surrounding plains the vines af- 
ford a far inferior article called bastard Montrachet. The opposite side of 
the hills produces very indifferent wine. Similar differences, in a greater 
or less degree, are observable relatively to the districts which grow the 
Pomard, Volnay, Beaune, Nuits, Vougeot, Chambertin, Romanée, &ec. Ey- 


erywhere it is found that the reverse side of the hill, the summit, and the | 


plain, although generally consisting of like soil, afford inferior wine to the 
middle southern slopes.* 

The vintage in the temperate provinces generally takes place about the 
end of September; and it is always deteriorated whenever the fruit is not 
ripe enough before the 15th or 20th of October ; for, in this case, not only 
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is the must more acid and less saccharine, but the atmospherical tempera- 
ture is apt to fall so low during the nights as to obstruct more or less its 
fermentation into wine. The grapes should be plucked in dry weather at the 
interval of a few days after they are ripe; being usually gathered in bas- 
kets, and transported to the vats in dorsels sufficiently tight to prevent the 
juice from running out. Whenever a layer about 14 or 15 inches thick 

been spread on the bottom of the vat, the treading operation begins, 
which is usually repeated after macerating the grapes for some time, when 
an incipient fermentation has softened the texture of the skin and the in- 
terior cells, When the whole bruised grapes are collected in the vat, the 
juice, by means of a slight fermentation, reacts through the acidity thus 
generated upon the coloring matter of the husks, and also upon the tannin 
contained in the stones and the fruit-stalks. The process of fermentation 
is suffered to proceed without any other precaution except forcing down 
from time to time the pellicles and pedicles floated up by the carbonic acid 
to the top; but it would be less apt to become acetous were the mouths 
of the vats covered. With this view, M. Sebille Auger introduced with 
success his elastic bung in the manufacture of wine in the department of 
the Maine-et-Loire. 

With whatever kind of apparatus the fermentation may have been reg- 
ulated, as soon as it ceases to be tumultuous and the wine is not sensibly 
saccharine or muddy, it must be racked off from the lees by means of a 
spigot, and run into the ripening tuns. The mare being then gently 
squeezed in a press affords a tolerably clear wine, which is distributed 
among the tuns in equal proportions ; but the liquor obtained by stronger 

ressure is,reserved for the casks of inferior wine. 

In the South of France the fermentation sometimes proceeds too slowly, 
on account of the must being too saccharine; an accident which is best 
counteracted by maintaining a temperature of about 65° or 68° F., in the 
tun-room. When the must, on the other hand, is too thin and deficient 
in sugar, it must be partially concentrated by rapid boiling before the whole 
can be made to ferment into a good wine. By boiling up a part of the 
must for this purpose, the excess of ferment is at the same time destroyed. 
Should this concentration be inconvenient, a certain proportion of sugar 
must be introduced immediately after racking it off. 

The specific gravity of must varies with the richness and ripeness of the 
grapes which afford it; being in some instances so low as 1.0627, and in 
others so high as 1.1283. This happens particularly in the south of France. 
In the district of the Necker in Germany, the specific gravity varies from 
1.050 to 1.090; in Heidelberg from 1.039 to 1.091; but it varies much in 
different years. 

After the fermentation is complete the vinous part consists of water, al- 
cohol, a coloring matter, a peculiar aromatic principle, a little undecom- 
posed sugar, bitartrate and malate of potash, tartrate of lime, muriate of 
soda, and tannin ; the latter substances being in small proportions. 

It is known that a few green grapes are capable of spoiling a whole cask 
of wine, and therefore they are always allowed to become completely ripe, 
and even sometimes to undergo a species of slight fermentation, before being 
plucked, which completes the development of the saccharine principle. At 
other times the grapes are gathered whenever they are ripe, but are left 
for a few days on wicker-floors to sweeten before being pressed. 

In general the whole vintage ot the day is pressed in the evening, and 
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the resulting must is received in separate vats. At the end usually of 6 or 
8 hours, if the temperature be above 50° F., and if the grapes have not 
been too cold when plucked, a froth or scum is formed at the surface which 
rapidly increases in thickness. After it acquires such a consistence as to 
crack in several places, it is taken off with a skimmer and drained; and 
the thin liquor is returned to the vat. A few hours afterwards another 
coat of froth is formed which is removed in like manner, and sometimes a 
third may be produced, The regular vinous fermentation now begins, char- 
acterized by air-bubbles rising up the sides of the staves, with a peculiar 
whizzing as they break at the surface. At this period all the remaining 
froth-should be quickly skimmed off and the clear subjacent must be trans- 
ferred into barrels, where it is left to ripen by.a regular fermentation.* 

The following is given by a practical wine producer as the usual mode 
of manufacturing wine :— 


The wine press, or curvier de pressoir, consists in the majority of cases of a 
massive shallow tub, varying in size from four square feet to as many square 
yards, It is placed either upon wooden trestles or on a regularly-built platform 
of mason work, under the huge rafters of a substantial outhouse. Close to it stand 
a range of great butts, their number more or less according to the size of the 
vineyard, ‘The grapes are flung by the tub and cask full into the curvier. The 
treaders stamp diligently amid the masses, and the expressed juice flows plenti- 
fully out ofa hole level with the bottom of the trough into a sieve of iron or 
wickerwork, which stops the passage of the skins, and from thence drains into 
tubs below. Suppose at the moment of our arrival the curvier for a brief space 
empty. The treaders—big, perspiring men, in shirts and tucked-up trowsers— 
spattered to the eyes with spatches of purple juice, lean upon their wooden spades 
and wipe their foreheads. But their respite is short. The creak of another eart- 
load of tubs is heard, and immediately the wagon is backed up to the broad open 
window, or rather hole in the wall, above the trough. A minute suffices to 
wrench out tub after tub, and to tilt their already half-smashed clusters into the 
reeking pressoir. Then to work again; jumping, with a sort of spiteful eager- 
ness, into the mountain of yielding, quivering fruit, the treaders sink almost to 
the knees, stamping and jumping and rioting in the masses of grapes, as foun- 
tains of juice spurt about their feet and rush bubbling and gurgling away. Present- 
ly, having, as it were, drawn the first sweet blood of the new cargo, the eager 
tramping subsides into a sort of quiet, measured dance, which the treaders con- 
tinue while, with their wooden spades, they turn the pulpy remnants of the fruit 
hither and thither, so as to expose the half-squeezed berries in every possible 
way to the muscular action of the incessantly-moving feet. 


According to a statement in the Dictionnaire Technologique, the annual 
produce of a hectare of vineyard, upon the average of 113 years, in the Yis- 
trict of Volnay, is 1,779 litres, which fetch 0.877 francs each, or 200 francs 
the piece of 228 litres, amounting in all to 1,672 francs. Deducting for 
expenses and taxes (contributions) 572 francs, there remain 1,100 francs of 
net proceeds; and as the value of the capital may be estimated at 23,000 
franes, the profit turns out to be no more than 5 per cent. The net pro- 
ceeds in the growths of Beaune, Nuits, &c., does not exceed 600 franes per 
hectare (2.4 acres,) and therefore is equivalent to only 2} per cent upon 
the capital. 

The quantity of alcohol contained in different wines has been made the 
subject of elaborate experiments by Brande and Fontenelle ; but as it must 
evidently vary with different seasons, the results can be received merely as 
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approximate. The only apparatus required for this research is a small still 


and refrigeratory, so well fitted up as to permit none of the spirituous va- 


pors to be dissipated. The distilled liquor should be received in a glass 
tube, uated into one hundred measures, of such capacity as to contain 
the whole of the alcoho! which the given measure of wine employed is capa- 
ble of yielding. In the successive experiments, the quantity of wine used 
and of spirit distilled over, being the same in volume, the relative densities 
of the latter will show at once the relative strengths of the wines. A very 
neat small apparatus has been contrived for the purpose of analyzing wines 
in this manner, by M. Gay Lussac. It is constructed and sold at a mod- 
erate price by M. Collardeau, No. 56 Rue Faubourg St. Martin, Paris. The 

rtion given by Brande has been reduced to the standard of absolute 
alcohol by Fesser; and that by Fontenelle to the same standard by Schu- 
barth; as in the following tables :— 


100 measures contain 


at 60 deg. Fahrenheit. 

Alcohol Absolute 

Name of the Wine. Sp. gravity. of 0.825. alcohol. 
PMRGTIONE yd ccaseeeeececedeess, 0.97616 21.40 19.82 
FUE FLOOD 05s va ncercececgcvene 0.97200 25.83 23.92 
Mean..... eeecccceee occccves 0.97460 23.49 21.75 
UN odie n40 inn.00 ay eae eocees 0.97810 19.34 17.91 
PURE oo noccsccngehectonpecs 0.97333 21.42 22.61 
ee! REPRISE wees ecccevece 0.97913 18.25 17.00 
eer. Clip et tiisese occccees 0.97700 19.83 18.37 
Bordeaux, Claret....... Sire ‘ 0.97410 12.91 11.95 
Bordeaux, Claret.........see00. 0.97092 16.82 15.11 
Calcavella ........ bececevsvece 0.97920 18.10 16.76 
BONS hb dcnievies 66 ddayes 0.97846 18.94 17,45 
Biv cccecececcsecesesceces 0.98000 17.26 15.98 
PIDs ine dh vewvacsconen pwede 0.97890 18.49 17.22 
Red Madeira ....... ececcccces 0.97899 18.40 17 04 
PROT os odnnce'ch cacinncdeces 0.98090 16.40 15.91 
SEOUL ci0.0'nn 9090:0.0-900000400%) 0.98190 15.26 14.31 
MERION. nes 00mnn0ed cece cvcicnes 0.98000 17.26 15.98 
Champagne, [rose].............- 0.98608 11.30 10.46 
Champagne, [white]......... eee 0.98450 12.80 11.84 
Burgundy..........00+. esvoese 0.98300 14.53 13.34 
on ee) EEE EEEL ELLE eoces 0.98540 11.95 11.06 
White Hermitage.............+- 0.97990 17.48 16.14 
Red Hermitage........+..seee0 0.98495 12.32 11.40 
POEs 6 ocedeicdcccec¥ecedesese's 0.98290 14.87 13.81 
a EES cbeccccencs 0.98873 8.88 8.00 
Oe UNS bo ts ca sccncsoans 0.98450 12.80 11.84 
PORQUE: cc deicveccevsecsede . 0.98452 17.79 11,84 
ONO ONL, « sdéicn'¥: calccndesed on 0.98495 12.27 11.36 
POE: . ws cn oghenceneeceses 0.98005 17.24 15.96 
Cape Madeira .......+.eeeeeees 0.97924 18.11 16.77 
8 SEE EER Pee ecccecccce 0.97913 18.25 17.00 
Constantia .......+.00- beta cee 0.97770 19.75 18.29 
BMG isc v0 oS civ'cbns Vent dCtepdes 0.98399 13.80 12.82 
GION 6.60 65s écisnp opp cbacegess 0.98176 15.52 14.85 
BYEROUBC *. oo ccc cccccccccccs ° 0.98200 15.28 14.15 
BD sassccccbecsecccgecs eee 0.98263 14.63 13.64 
WE a ccshoesscssinstgucsetes 0.98760 9.88 9.15 
Raisin Wine...........seeeeee- 0.97205 25.77 23.86 
Drained grape Wine..... eles oe 0.97925 18.11 16.77 
Lachrymee Christi ....... cenees eee eads 19.70 18.24 
Currant Wine ..........eeeeee- 0.97696 20.55 19.03 


Gooseberry Wine ........00.0+- 0.98550 11.84 10.96 
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100 measures contain 
at 60 deg. Fahrenheit. 
Alcohol Absolute, 
Name of low Wine. Sp. gravity. of 0.825 alcohol. 
Elder Wine ...........eseee- 
UE Sic d ec Wowvecdvcccceeees 0.98760 9,87 9.14 
OEE hide ba cdaces dens cvees 
Brown Stout ...,..-seeeseeeees 0.99116 6.80 6.30 
Mak 00000969 %40>960 0800-4008 0.98873 8.88 8.00 
sof DES ccbenen ose opuesee 4.20 3.89 
get TO CES we ccccseccce 0.98494 53.68 49.71 
Hollands. .........cccccccecers 0.93855 51.60 47.77 
Scotch Whisky .........sssee0s iheniea ds 54.32 50.20 
Irish Whisky.........-.++- sanee camnnee 53.90 49.91 
ROUSSILLON (EASTERN PYRENEES. DEPARTMENT OF L’HERAULT. 
Name of the Wine, Years old. alcohol. sag the Wine. beat “tor | an8 
Rivevsaltes .........- 18 9-156 [Regions oo eeeeceeeeee | 81.188 
Banyulls..........2.0++ 18 9.228 Montagnac,.......+.+ 10 8.108 
Collyouvre.........+++ 15 9.080 |More st essa aplo: 10 17.812 
Saloes......-+sseeee 10 8.580 | Montpellier... besses 5 7.418 
TARO Vecccccsccccons 8 7.564 
Frontignan...... occeee 5 7.098 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AUDE. Red Hermitage........ 4 5.838 
| White Hermitage ..... ee 7.056 
Fitou and Leucate..... 10 8.568 | Burgundy........+++- 4 6,195 
Lapalme ........... é 10 8.790 | Grave... ...sccseceee- 3 5.838 
Bijead. 0... cecccscees 8 8.635 | Champagne, (sparkling)....... 5.880 
Narbonne........ toees 8 8.379 | Champagne, white, (sparkling). 5.145 
Lezignan .......+++- . 10 8.173 | Champagne, rose, (sparkling)... 4.956 
Mirepeisset........++- 10 8.589 | Bordeaux .........06 eoeeee 6.186 
Carcasonne.......e.ee0s 8 17.190! Toulouse.......+..ceeeeeees 5.027 


The vine is extensively cultivated among the most civilized nations, and 
has been for thousands of years. Like other plants, the grape has a soil 
and climate peculiarly adapted to itself. Italy and the Greek islands have 
been the most distinguished for vineyards, from the earliest ages; next, 
Egypt and other portions of Africa. In modern times, this culture has 
become almost equally extensive in France, Spain, and Germany. The 
following is a table of acres and proportions for the culture of the grape 
in Europe :— 


Acres in Proportion Acresin Proportion 
Vineyards, ofthe whole. | Vineyards. of the whole. 
Italy........ 6,000,000 14 percent.) Bavaria...... 545,748 24 per cent. 
France ...... 6,425,200 43 | Baden. Swevee . 2ES000 8 
Austria...... 4,162,500 2 Wortemburg.. 48,840 14 
Spain....... 1,500,000 1} | Russia....... 54,000 11-10 


There are in all about twenty millions of acres of land in Europe in the 
culture of the grape. Much of the territory and provinces employed in 
vineyards is among the very best on the continent; such, for example, as 
Northern Italy—the old Lombardy. 

Twenty millions of acres of vineyards in Europe produce ninety-four 
millions of the German Himers, wine measure—about equivalent to 
1,504,000,000 of our gallons, which is about seventy-five gallons to the 
acre. We are unable to say precisely what proportion of profit this 
would give, but unquestionably at our wine price the profits would be 
large. 

The data we have given above will enable our cultivators to estimate 
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the general ratio of production in vineyards under favorable circumstances. 
Columella, the Roman writer on agriculture, made an exact estimate of 
the profits of seven acres in vines, which has been copied by the historian 
Rollin. His calculation includes the purchase of a slave at 1,000 livres— 
something less than $200. This item we may leave out of the account, 
and substitute the labor of an able-bodied man, which cannot be estimat- 
ed at less than $240 per annum. He also estimates the original cost of 
land at $150, or about $22 per acre. Some other expenses are added in 
the capital of seven acres, which he makes altogether about $700, or about 
$100 per acre. We shall not pursue the calculation. The result is a net 
profit (above the interest, which is calculated in the expense) of about 787 
livres, or 112 livres (about $20) per acre. If, now, we add to this the six 
per cent interest, already allowed on the capital, a vineyard in Rome, 
according to the calculation of Columella, yielded the proprietor 26 per 
cent. The object of, Columella was to prove the cultivation of the grape 
the most profitable branch of agriculture. All, however, were not of this 
opinion. Some thought grain the most productive, and others pasturage. 
In our country there is no question on this subject in regard to large 
farms and plantations. In them maize (Indian corn) is the great staple of 
the country on the richest lands. 

But in the small tracts there are various articles which may be profita- 
bly introduced, and among them the grape. Cincinnati and its neighbor- 
hood are on the northern rim of the vine area, but still will be adapted to 
its culture. Since the successful experiments of Mr. Longworth and others, 
vineyards are extending with great rapidity; but they will never bear 
more than a small proportion to the great mass of land in cultivation. 
For this very reason, the culture is likely to be for many years quite prof- 
itable. There are now about 1,300 acres of land in vineyards in the 
vicinity of Cincinnati. The estimated products of these vines are some 
three or four hundred thousand gallons. We suppose, however, that this 
quantity is an exaggeration. The vineyards in the above estimate would 
not, according to the European average, produce more than 100,000 gal- 
lons. In 1849 they were estimated for the census at 50,000 gallons of 
produce. In the three years since, however, there have doubtless been 
great advances. Such ardent and successful advocates of the vine as 
Messrs. Longworth, R. Buchanan, Rehfuss, and others, can scarcely fail to 
introduce the culture of the grape on a wide scale. The present vine- 
yards are but samples of what will be here in a few years, when the banks 
of the Ohio will be called the “ vine-clad hills.” 

We now proceed to give some statistics of the imports of wine and 
spirits into the United States. The following table, derived from official 
documents laid before the Congress of the United States, exhibits the 
quantity and value of wines, spirits, etc., imported annually, from June, 
1843 to 1853, inclusive. It exhibits, also, the foreign cost per gallon un- 
der specific and ad valorem duties. 


MADEIRA WINE. 
Average cost 


Period of Importation. Gallons. Value. per gallon, Duty. 

9 months ending June 30, 1843.... 3,949 $9,075 2 298 Specific. 
Year ending June 30..... 1844, .. 16,754 80.575 1 82.5 
Mh ébdseathaevenrse 1845.... 101,176 145,237 1 43.5 
EE Peres” 1846.... 169,797 122,895 1 11.9 


5 months ending Nov. 30, 1846.... 117,117 128,618 1 09.8 
7 months ending June 30,1847.... 13,806 5,717 414 Advalorem. 
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Average cost 


Period of Importation. Gallons, Value. per gallon, Duty. 

Year ending June 30.....1848.... 44,654 $21,630 $0 484 

BP kas ice ticcecesccstOSOcc.. 108871 105,302 54.3 

Me ou icccuidcsss.esk0O0.... SOGiNae 150,096 49.51 

BM coc sabiecccccesbQOl..c. Oe 116,008 70.76 

a ee) fe 108,917 47.95 

DO. . oes 0cc0ceecees1858.... 296,408 105,628 46.65 

SHERRY WINE. 

9 months ending June 30, 1843.... 4,685 6491 $1 38.5 Specific. 
Year ending June 30.....1844.... 18,665 23,418 1 25.4 

ee he rs | ae . 28,616 $8,289 1 62.1 

A a  ) !) ee 41,761 lL 8 
5 months ending Nov. 30, 1846.... 14,548 26,194 1 59.5 
7 months ending June 30, 1847. 47,521 56,061 "2.3 Ad valorem. 
Year ending June 80..... 1848. eee 215,935 109,988 50.9 

TOT | | ee | 128,510 76.2 

sk ot oie <4 we ons 1840.... 212,092 118,952 56.08 

DL vccdkasccesscosltsck ee 154,668 59.65 

DOs cas ox aan ee o++++1852.... 168,610 97,680 57.93 

BPs 6 vicc'cdaecesscock@OBeces: GAEee 155,819 49.77 

SICILY WINE. 

9 months ending June 80, 1843.... 14,579 + 6,617 60.6 Specific. 
Year ending June 30.....1844.... $1,180 15,000 48.1 

NE ie oeccece ee 1845.... 110,590 46,033 50.4 

| ai aicaiih aksoce 1846.... 209,131 74,000 86.4 
5 months ending Nov. 30, 1846.... 21,281 8.9338 42. 
7 months ending June 30, 1847.... 92,631 24,230 26.2 Ad valorem. 
Year ending June 30.....1848.. 190,294 67,364 85.4 

Bs ais 69 ck bas ee * 130,851 $2,231 246 

1 AR = ~--1850.... 91,128 24,933 27.86 

BEA... vwogaunsiecenc ccs: ee 98,975 32.88 

DO soceansdsnss sanicess — Bae 22,563 24.59 

Gene nstgind esos scpeliess. 2 45,794 24.08 

PORT WINE IN CASKS. 

9 months ending June 30, 1843.... 38,593 25,714 66.6 Specific. 
Year ending June 30 ..... 1844.... 228,615 156.878 70.2 

ORE. ir cee tea aee -1845 .. 260,693 162,358 62.3 

BM by carat ek ase rnee 1846.... 872,528 148,895 40. 
5 months ending Nov. 80, 1846.... 80,991 62,851 77.6 
7 months ending June 80, 1847.... 8,075 3,791 47. Ad valorem. 
Year ending June 30..... 1848.... 501,123 170,134 84. 

BME cass: cucetccccegteetsccs 41800 272,700 88.3 

TR Sek ace sks cscceeteees... S862i1 805,454 48.77 

DO SieS eee es ooee e L851.... 762,967 849,849 45.85 

BGs oe cen kS kes oe ee 1852.... 614,816 240,238 39.07 

WP Coke ee ks cic ccc cueeeeccss “OATH 268,005 44,13 

CLARET IN CASKS, 

9 months ending June 30, 1843.... 878,895 134,598 15.4 Specific. 
Year ending June 30..... 1844.... 993,198 218,239 21.97 

ES ee | ee 1845.... 1,051,862 249,633 23.73 

RE fo 1846.... 951,351 249,708 26.24 
5 months ending Nov. 30, 1846.... 294,433 111,453 37.85 
7 months ending June 30, 1847.... 591,656 119,844 20.26 Ad valorem. 
Year ending June 30,....1848.... 1,227,071 221,416 18.04 

| EE PS Ree 1849.... 1,912,701 263,836 13.79 

BOGGS cyst he cveccen 1850.... 1,919,766 267,445 13.93 

MP weber aes cased -1851.... 1,940,121 280,333 14.45 

sic tad fo swcw vee 1852.... 2,702,612 405,380 15. 


Do... cece coe oe 1853... 2,633,802 482,827 18.33 
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_ OTHER RED WINES. 


et ene oe Gallons, . Value. gallon. 
9 months ending une 30, 1848.... eeeeee ; eeeeee ast eee 


Year ending June 30.....1844.... 340,387 $60,096 $0 17.65 
Do... cc ceceeees sss 1845.... 495,588 143,210 28.9 
Do. ..cecceecees se 01846.... 954,646 816,821 | 83.19 
5 months ending Nov. 30, 1846.... 1,072,589 328,814 80.65 | 
7 months ending June 30, 1847.... 539,454 119,411 22.14 
Year ending June 80.....1848.... 781,073 180,928 23.16 
Do... ccc ee cece ee 01849.... 994,458 ©. 221,177 22.24 
Do. 2... cece cece ee el 850.... 1,469,256 265,988 18.1 
BR ike cde cbcegee cc tteeeiese Leal 236,727 19.01 
DO. .ococccvcccccccslGOes cae 1,078,816 229,350 19.56 
es, 1,374,416 377,482 27.46 
OTHER WHITE WINES. 
9 months ending June 30, 1843.... 123,832 28,205 22.77 
Year ending June 30.....1844.... 268,414 15,090 27.98 
DR vive 6odey vee cesdescce MOh1e0 211,183 85.69 
DOs cis cdenciscecne. Beeeecce Tee 310,241 43.96 
5 months ending Nov. 30, 1846.... 618,267 296,736 48, 
7 months ending June 30, 1847.... 278,482 69,831 25.08 
Year ending June 30.....1848.... 840,687 193,358 23. 
Dees case GeaWveved ..1849.... 971,895 210,139 21.62 
Do...... beac <ten .1850.... 1,088,801 215,353 19.79 
BO. coc cc deviccceccdleeboc.. LGR—aIe 209,847 19.33 
BPR gcvaccebeccscccseeiieces eee 195,870 20.94 
BOO Salk sc Giha so ans . -1858.... 1,275,290 805,287 23.94 
BRANDY. 
9 months ending June 30, 1843.... 191,832 106,267 55.4 
Year ending June 80..... 1844.... 782,510 606,633 77.52 
BG. ss Ke ebcceee cu 1845.... 1,081,314 819,540 15.79 
POEs sda cbdab s foe saa 1846.... 963,147 839,231 87.13 
5 months ending Nov. 30, 1846.... 331,108 855,451 1 07.8 
7 months ending June 30, 1847.... 623,309 575,631 92.35 
Year ending June 30.....1848.... 1,870,111 1,135,089 82.84 
Bs c<npnkeen seaapae 1849.... 2,964,091 1,847,514 65.28 
Bs na sabuehosvoven 1850.... 4,145,802 2,659,537 64.14 
Mh oecnc saws «+1 851,... 8,168,783 2.128679 67.28 
BO sé web Gah osveead 1852.... 2,751,810 1,792,729 65.14 
Do. ... 0. cece cece ee eL858.... 8,854,956 3,251,408 84.34 
GRAIN SPIRITS. 
9 months ending June 30, 1843.... 259,129 121,547 46.91 
Year ending June 30.....1844.... 416,918 171,015 41.02 
Do. ... ceceecccees -1845.... 606,311. 262,543 23.2 
ee ec ee oeeee1846.... 677,785 345,352 50.95 
5 months ending Nov. 30, 1856.... 136,823 86,073 63.14 
7 months ending June 30, 1847 ... 327,635 148,549 43.81 
Year ending June 30..... 1848.... 676,683 827,493 48.4 
Oc send Seces jon eee 1849.... 796,276 827,957 41.19 
Do ck rcdvecescdahOGOisee “36108 861,078 48.07 
Do. ....- Selene oo ee 1851,... 984,417 864,204 86,99 
EER 5 St Serer > 1852.... 865,801 294,386 $4.02 
Pi ws Cadel scene a 1853 ... 1,060,456 424,638 40.40 
OTHER SPIRITS. 
9 months ending June 80, 1843,... 135,899 82,095 23.7 
Year ending June 30..... 1844,... 210,477 78,027 87.07 
Do..... vibes cevnke 1845.... 270,484 18,957 29.12 


Do. .ccececes soeee0l846.... 221,844 81,713 86.92 


Ad valorem, 


Specific. 


Ad valorem. 


Specific. 


* 
Ad valorem. 


Specific, 


Ad valorem. 


Specific, 
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Ave 

Period og ange Gallons, Value. ——_ Duty. 
5 months ending Nov. 40,1846.... 65,477 $28,862 0 44.08 
7 months ending June 80, 1847.... 160,747 67,806 85.96 Advalorem. 
‘Year ending June 80.....1848.... 228,671 15,948 $38.21 

PS ane |.” eee | 145,784 | £6.87 

Do... cececeeceee + 1850.... 889,169 118,779 83.57 

BPD cccccbctcccccenclGOleise 800,814 100,850 82.61 

MR codseWuvasscecccl@hhecvcs S68RTI 98,940 27.51 

BR ccc cab tcdecs + SGBB isi BEG ATT 106,501 31.35 

BEER, ALE, AND PORTER, FROM ENGLAND. 

9 months ending June 30,1848.... 62,612 57,098 89.76 Specific. 
Year ending June 80.....1844.... 107,489 102,157 95.04 

kp vcucashcwises sl QO Riu. Teen 78,729 92.97 

PS oi5's Siok Woe be 1846.... 117,621 110,397 94.71 
5 months ending Nov. 30, 1846.... 46,146 42,987 98.15 
7 months ending June 30, 1747.... 132,157 67,395 50.98 Ad valorem. 
Year ending June 30.....1848.... 180,008 101,171 77.82 

Ws vs cdeowsedesc Ak 10 118,283 80.72 

BW cvctcceviccsce AMG ISERIES 129,957 82.92 

BiccctiesecatescstOOhas e 189,010 68.64 

DOs. ac ccccwvcccecc clOSSci04s 262,888 186,964 11.18 

Bo ccdeieedede ccckeiesc OOTAR0 284,347 71.55 


BEER, ALE, AND PORTER, FROM SCOTLAND. 


9 months ending June 30, 1848,.... 7,428 6,335 85.34 Specific. 
Year ending June 30.....1844.... 19,236 18,348 95.36 
BN o's oitndénn ees aeese 21,294 79.72 
Bn e6nas comenesssnaey. eee 39,831 1 03.55 
5 months ending Nov. 80, 1846.... 2,151 1,895 88.1 
7 months ending June 80,1647.... 15,875 8,657 56.81 Ad valorem. 
Year ending June 80.....1848.... 39,282 21,5383 54.05 
De ccctatéren th RR a 30,088 57.53 
a tic sincenwencdus 1850.... 52,856 41,790 79.07 
Ds bsacnsiccnndsitamtects.. aren 56,786 64.34 
ee err wee 67,804 61.22 
DR sevinisis. dic. OR... AM 17,414 58.93 


The wines chiefly imported into England in casks are Port, Sherry, 
Madeira, Malaga, Marsala, and Teneriffe; and those in cases Champagne, 
Claret, Burgundy, Hock, Moselle, and Hermitage. The proportions which 
each description of wine bears to our total home consumption, of all sorts, 
for the last three years, is shown by the last parliamentary return, No. 582, 
the 8th June, 1853 :— 


1850. 1851. 1852. | 1850. 1851. 1859. 
Spanish ......... 38.36 40.83 41.08|Madeira......... 109 114 1,10 
Portugal ......... 48.738 40.20 89.23! Rhenish..... wee. «©620.85 = 0.94 Ss 0.92 
French .......-.- 6.29 7.12 7.50|Canary......... 0.25 0.25 0.28 
Cape......se006+ 882 8.74 8,82] Sicilian, dc....... 6.61 6.28 6.12 


During the past year, there has been a rise in prices in all the wine- 
growing countries, owing to the increased demand from all parts, and 
especially from Australia. The importations show a decrease, as compared 
with the preceding year, of 2,215,124 gallons: the total being the small- 
est that has been known for many years. The deliveries for home con- 
sumption, however, presented an increase of 65,408 gallons, and those for 
export an increase of 120,615. In January, 1853, the stocks in England 
were lower than for fifteen years, and about 1,000,000 gallons under the 
average. ’ 
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FOREIGN WINES IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM DURING THE YEAR ENDED 5TH 
JANUARY, 1853 :— 


Imported. Exported, Home cons’mp. 
Spanich ......cecccessccsssovceses Balla, 3,181,885 865,567 2,606,857 


Port: eee ete eseeeeeeesrteeteeesetesee 2,120,716 884,612 2,489,250 
a, oo ae eee evcseceecccee 575,280 169,595 475.948 
Cape seeee Sete e eee eee eee eeeeeee 127,952 4,054 242,619 
BIND nc bCG WAGs cove cdbikes's ccadedan 141,817 98,075 69,730 
MUL s'o-v'canaso0cend (énnscecsnuans 70,297 12,238 58,588 
Canary Pee eee eee Hee eH S ete ee OHEe 86,819 86,220 14,877 
Sicilian, &c eeeee weet eres eeesrereseeeeees 489,088 186,656 888,147 





6,798,304 1,802,017 6,346,061 


IMPORTATION INTO GREAT BRITAIN IN THE FOLLOWING YEARS ‘— 


Population per Portugal. Spanish. All other kinds. Total. 

Census. Galls, Galls, Galls, Galle. 
to) eee 24,410,429 2,707,784 2,089,532 1,414,998 6,212,264 
ced CERT 26,683,286 2,387,017 2,412,821 1,885,122 6,184,960 
Sr pssens ° sees one 2,446,813 2,435,427 1,254,307 6,136,547 
1849..... eee eeccccees 2,648,242 2,448,107 1,155,513 6,251,862 
Bets atessee 000 whet 2,719,661 2,558,395 1,209,646 6,487,702 
BEB ccsrcces 27,619,886 2,614,578 2,669,525 1,270,323 6,554,426 
Weescaiss  stqueanee ° 2,567,774 2,738,689 1,308,816 6,614,679 








coeeseeee 18,091,819 17,851,896 8,998,725 44,442,440 


Stock in bond, 5th Jan, 1852. 4,476,018 4,416,602 «1,753,520 10,646,140 
“ “1858. 8,616,867 3,953,867 1,428,106 _— 8,998,840 


QUANTITIES REMAINING IN WAREHOUSE UNDER BOND, 5TH January, 1853, 
In London........... galls. 5,450,706 | In Liverpool, &ec.....galls, 3,548,184 


Total eee see eeeeesee © eeteeeees eere ee eeeeeeeeeee ereeee eree 8,998,840 


Home-made wines, termed sweets and cordials, are compounded and 


retailed by upwards of 5,000 dealers in the kingdom. Last year, 51,151 ' 


galls. from Scotland, and 3,432 galls. from Ireland, were imported into 
England. It was principally brought from Leith, coastwise, to London, 
Neweastle, and Hull; but 7,222 galls. were brought from Glasgow to 
Liverpool, and 3,116 galls. from Dublin; besides which, about 2,000 galls. 
were made in Liverpool by a few resident manufacturers, chiefly for re- 
exportation. 

The Oporto shipping list publishes the names of 60 shippers of wines, 
in quantities above 100 pipes annually, and the Cadiz shipping list exhib- 
its a similar number. In Liverpool, there are about 150 wine and spirit 
merchants, 30 of whom are wine merchants only ; and, in addition thereto, 
we have about half a dozen wine and spirit brokers, who operate exten- 
sively in their purchases for shipment and export. The merchants sell to 
the dealers, innkeepers, and private consumers their wines in bottles, 
packed in hampers and cases, as well as in casks, the weights of which 
vary according to their size. There are upwards of 150 hotels, inns, and 
taverns in Liverpool and neighborhood. 

No circular or other record of the wine and spirit trade of Liverpool is 
now kept by any person except for rum ; but, through the instrumentality 
of one of the leading brokers, we have ascertained the imports of 1852— 
or, rather, an accurate approximation of the total; the statements being 
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exclusive of brandy and Geneva occasionally imported for immediate ship- 
ment, in transit, which indeed ought not to be included, properly speaking, 
as belonging to the Commerce of the port. 

Wines imported into Liverpool during the year 1852: Foreign, 1,304 
pipes; 2,840 hhds.; 5,601 quarter casks; 869 octaves = 4,168 pipes ; 
17,706 cases, Coastwise, 565 pipes; 1,249 hhds.; 704 quarter casks; 
175 octaves = 1,387 pipes; 1,968 cases. Total, 5,555 pipes; 19,674 
cases. 

The cases contain 1 dozen to 3 dozen bottles each ; and the total value 
of wines imported may be estimated at 130,000/. ex duty. The weight, 
4,500 tons. But to this we must add the average of 10 tons of valuable 
wines received weekly from London by inland communication—say 500 
tons a year, 20,0007. 

SPIRITS, 


Inflammable liquors, in mercantile phraseology, generally comprehend 
rum, brandy, and Geneva, and British spirits; the three former being for- 
eign productions, and the latter principally whisky and gin, but also Brit- 
ish brandy, the manufacture of the United Kingdom; by 230 licensed 
distillers—167 being in Scotland, 53 in Ireland, and 10 in England. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL SPIRITS IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM DURING THE 
YEAR ENDED 5TH JaNuARY, 1853 :— 


Imported. Home consump. Re-exported. 











EEE SPE Sy OE 5,490,224 2,892,684 2,596,874 
MN $445 setGuctwbdsanedduses 8,959,452 1,924,395 1,331,193 
Geneva........ checvabievinavel¥s 185,856 26,232 133,750 
CRO 6 osc cccnees seeeres cceccece 84,573 21,807 69,266 
9,669,605 4,872,118 4,180,023 
QUANTITIES REMAINING IN WAREHOUSES UNDER BOND, 57H JANUARY, 18583. 

In London..........6. galls. 4,097,329 | In Liverpool, dc........galls. 4,377,845 
OME CU Gans gs secions os h0n ae Bnd eee ddeceeercccasceese -»- 8,474,674 


The total number of proof gallons of spirits distilled in the United 
Kingdom, the quantities delivered duty-paid direct from distillers’ stocks, 
and the quantities put into bond, for the year ending 5th January, 1853, 
were as follow :— 


Distilled. Duty-paid. Bonded. 
NUIORD os decesswsscccseves tgalls,  -9,042,218 8,798,344 6,143,874 
Treland ..... 2 ESSERE F S scts aus 8,117,708 1,977,704 - 6,140,004 
Me d0bs ob Wace ds vs secena> 6,363,267 6,311,502 51,774 





24,423,202 12,087,550 12,335,652 


The number of gallons of these spirits brought into England from Scot- 
land and Ireland last year, were as tollow :-— 
From Scotland......... galls, 2,267,419 | From Ireland......... galls. 1,258,993 


envi vase sie rnaeat Bie. julaiics Jie seve 8,526,412 


The above twenty-four millions odd gallons were all whisky, two-fifths 
of which were conveyed to the rectifying houses, altogether 40 in number, 
situate in London, Liverpool, Bristol, &c., for re-distillation into gin, Brit- 
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ish brandy, spirits of wine, anniseed, peppermint, &c. Spirits of all sorts 
are distri throughout this country in casks of all sizes, and in earthen- 
ware jars of 2 galls. to 6 galls. each ; but gin is usually put into puncheons 
of 100 galls., weighing about 10 ewt. 

With respect to foreign spirits, the importations of rum last year show 
an increase of 744,980 galls. over those of the previous year, whilst in the 
deliveries there was an improvement of 1,050,315 galls. Brandy, likewise, 
exhibits an augmentation of 1,028,485 in the imports, and 65,022 in the 
deliveries. The exports were unusually large, being 286,794 galls. in ex- 
cess of those of 1851. Of British spirits generally, the consumption was 
25,200,879 galls., against 23,976,596 in the preceding year, the chief in- 
crease being in Ireland. The British brandy permited from the rectifiers’ 
stocks of the United Kingdom amounted to 346,818 proof galls. 

In the spirit trade of Liverpool, amongst the ordinary mercantile com- 
munity, rum is the chief feature in the business, it being imported rather 
extensively from the West Indies. The following imports and stocks ap- 
pear recorded in the general brokers’ circular :— 


Imports, Stock. 
TOES. oc isccerscccccvcces 11,420 puncheons 7,300 puncheons 
i Re ee Pre rer ns 9,200 3 5,100 . 
BGSO. wc ccccccses Leeeeeee 8,695 “? 5,400 * 
BOGE iii. sak icin ctsi vies 9,575 - 6,300 * 
BOBS. .ccccccccneves coves 11,890 * 6500 “ 


These puncheons average 84 galls. 9 cwt. each; mean price, ex duty, 
2s. 4d. per gall. Therefore, last year’s import into Liverpool was equiva- 
lent to 5,350 tons in weight, and 100,000/. in value. 


BRANDY IMPORTED INTO LIVERPOOL IN THE YEAR 1858. 





Total 
Pieces. Hhds. Bbls. pieces. Cases, 
COR iio hisicndc indies 931 4,881... 5,663 4,762 5,457 
NR ands setae mass 85 188 34 1638 3,591 
ID nos cheb ote vss 11 118 109 97 838 
ME dicnededed ks se 3 vee oo 5,022 9,386 


The cases generally contain a dozen bottles each, and their total value, 
together with the pieces, may be put down at 200,000/, and in weight, 
3,000 tons. 


GENEVA IMPORTED INTO LIVERPOOL IN THE YEAR 1852, 


Puns. Hhds. Bbls. Total puns, Cases: 

ES 0 0.00 0 a'wioe. ba8 86 780 127 . 458 9,084 
Coastwise.........00. oe 7 7 8 43 
Total eeeereerseee ee ° ee 466 9,127 


The cases usually are of one dozen bottles each, and their total value, 
with their puncheons, was about 10,000/., and the weight 750 tons. 

The London and Bristol gin, and other spirits, brought by inland car- 
riage to Liverpool, average nearly 2,000 tons in weight per annum. 

There are eight distillers and rectifiers of spirits in Liverpool, who re- 
ceive whisky from Scotland and Ireland for rectification. The trade is an 
extensive and respectable one. It has been estimated that 800,000 proof 
galls, of British spirits are rectified in Liverpool annually, and sent out to 
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supply the adjoining counties, very little in proportion being consumed in 
the towns, as in seaports rum is generally drank by the lower classes. 
This manufacture of gin, &c., is equivalent to 4,000 tons in weight, and 
exceeds 400,000/. in value per annum. 

Thus we find the total weight and value of the wine and spirit trade of 
Liverpool to be 20,000 tons and 1,000,000/. :-— 





Foreign wines .......seceeeeeees +... tons 5,000 £150,000 
MaDe cvesicvcccccesincckinenteums 5,850 100,000 
cecape' See oe CELE ee ee 8,000 200,000 
Geneva .......ceese0 épuadkescee areas 750 10,000 
British spirits,..........sseee0e Kéhandiine 4,000 400,000 
From London, &c....... ted ons beeemekiee 1,900 140,000 

MOS sock sheet se vevesed Ae eee oe 20,000 £1,000,000 


ALE AND PORTER. 


In the Liverpool district, there are 85 brewers, 1,699 victualers, 1,407 
persons licensed to sell beer to be drunk on the premises, and 45 not on 
the premises. The numbers who brew their own beer are 26 victualers, 
and 23 persons licensed to sell beer to be drunk on the premises, &c. The 
bushels of malt consumed by each class during twelve months Saree 5th 
October) were, by the brewers, 790,158; victualers, 21,536; licensed to 
sell beer, 11,182—total, 829,576 bushels, equivalent to 331,880 barrels, 
or 66,366 tons, and 829,576/. money. The borough of Liverpool contains 
60 brewers, 1,470 licensed victualers, and 980 beer-houses. There are, 
also, 60 ale and porter dealers. 

Liverpool is supplied with sweet ales from Edinburgh, Glasgow, Ayr, 
Stirling, Alloa, &c., &e.; mild ales from Warrington, Bolton, Preston, 
Wrexham, Llangollen, Drogheda, &c.; bitter and strong ales from Burton- 
on-Trent; and porter from London, Dublin, Cork, Newry, Belfast, Water- 
ford, &c.; in the aggregate, annually, inclusive of exports and Irish porter 
forwarded into the country, to the extent of 200,000 parrels, equivalent to 
40,000 tons, and worth 500,000/. 

The exports of ale and beer from the United Kingdom, in 1853, to the 
East Indies, Australia, United States, West Indies, and other places, 
amounted to 243,950 barrels, of the declared value of 753,360/. The ex- 
ports from Liverpool, including ships’ stores, are on a large scale, amount- 
ing to 66,700 barrels, 13,340 tons, 180,0002. last year. Ale and porter is 
received in all sorts of packages—butts, puncheons, hogsheads, barrels, 


kilderkins, firkins, hampers, &c. 
CIDER AND PERRY. 


The expressed juice of apples and pears, though much consumed in the 
western counties of England, is very little drank in Liverpool or that neigh- 
borhood, not more than 200 tons a year, 3,750/. in value. It is received 
chiefly from Worcester, in puncheons, hogsheads, barrels, hampers, &c. 


HOPS 


Are brought to Liverpool by railway from Kent, Sussex, Hereford, and 
Worcester ; generally in pockets of 1} ewt., and occasionally, but seldom, 
in bags of 24 cwt. The receivals last year were 4,000 pockets, weighing 
300 tons, value 30,0007. The brewers mostly order direct from the factors, 
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as there are only one or two hop merchants in Liverpool, who are also 
corn merchants. 

The importations of wine into Great Britain, according to recent parlia- 
mentary documents, for 1853, amounting to 11,029,567 galls., show the 
large increase, as compared with the preceding year, of 4,236,263 galls. 
The deliveries for home consumption were likewise above the average, the 
increase being 584,941 galls. With respect to spirits, the total importa- 
tion of rum in 1853 was 4,206,248 galls., showing a decrease of 1,283,976. 
In the total deliveries, however, which amounted to 5,651,972 galls., there 
was an increase of 155,414. The returns as to brandy present a large 
augmentation, the imports having been 5,005,911 galls., against 3,959,452 
in the preceding year, while in the home delivery there has been a de- 
crease of 55,052 galls. The exports in thjs case were again unusually 
large, having amounted to 2,378,770 galls., or nearly double the exports 
of 1852, which were also above an average. Of Geneva the shipments 
have been extremely heavy. Of British spirits generally the consumption 
shows a trifling decrease. 

With regard to the general course of the wine trade, it is remarked that, 
during the year 1853, there has been a continued rise in price, owing to 
the extension of the disease in the vines, and that the large importation 
which has taken place in the face of this circumstance must be regarded, 
looking at future prospects, as a favorable result of the power of capital 
in this country in making early and prudent provisions in periods of 
scarcity. 

The following table shows the proportion per cent which each descrip- 
tion of wine bears to the total consumption in England of all sorts for the 
past three years :— 


1851. 1852. 1853. 1851, 1852. 1853, 
Cape.......0. 8.74 882 8.92) Madeira...... 114 861.10 = 1.02 
French ....... 7.12 7.50 7.79) Rhenish...... 0.94 0.92 0.99 
Portugal...... 40.20 39.28 88.87)|Canary....... 0.25 023 0,28 
Spanish ...... 40.33 41.08 3958) Sicilian, dc.... 6.28 6.12 7.55 





100.00 100.00 100.00 


The adulteration of wines and all kinds of spirits is no doubt practised 
to a great extent; greater, perhaps, than the honest dealer in them has 
any idea. While preparing the present paper for the press, an article on 
the subject of adulterations has fallen under our notice. We find it in 
the Democracy, a new and ably managed journal recently established at 
Buffalo. We cannot vouch for the accuracy of the statements, although 
the writer quotes some very respectable authorities. For the honor of 
human nature and mercantile integrity, we hope it is not a faithful picture 
of the monstrous frauds in the trade. With these statements we close the 
present paper :— 

« Branpy.—This liquor is almost universally a base imposition. The import- 
ed article, as a general fact, is adulturated. Unadulterated brandy cannot be 
sold at Jess than about $2,50 the gallon: the adulterated can be made at about 
30 cents per gallon; and so disguised that no one can tell the difference. The 
dealers cannot, nur do they, resist the temptation to adulterate, where the gain 
is so enormous. Chemical compounds are now made and sold to fabricators 
for making spurious brandy out of common whisky; the whisky itself often 
drugged with arsenic, 
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“ A dealer in spurious brandy recently imported enough of these compounds 
to manufacture 800 hogsheads of the forged article. He sold it for pure, and at 
$2 50 the gallon; making a clear profit, as he confessed, of $100,000 on the 
Progen iid the fabricated article costing him only about 39 cents a gallon. 

e fabricator having used up his compound to his samples, took these to a 
chemist in Massachusetts, for analysis, and for the purpose of having them made 
in this country, if possible. The chemist made the examination, and found one 
of the samples a deadly poison: he could not be tempted to have a hand in pro- 
ducing the mixtures. Whether the fabricator found a chemist less honest, or 
had to wait for a new importation, will not, probably, be known until the day of 
Judgment, when all such secrets will be made manifest. Who can begin to 
estiinate the results of the use of these 800 casks, on those who, before this 
time, have probably drunk them ? 

“ Another man who had either imported or purchased the same kinds of com- 
pounds, is now in California with them, and he boasted to a gentleman who 
mentioned it to the writer, that he should make $100,000 out of the operation. 

* A quantity of French brandy was imported into New York, and advertised 
for sale at auction, on a given day; it was landed on the wharf. A brandy fab- 
ricator purchased the whole lot, of the importer, on the condition that the sale 
should take place as advertised, on his account. During the night it was all 
removed to his brandy brewery, underwent the process of adulteration, was 
earted back, and sold next day, pure as imported. 

“ A large dealer in Albany declared that when he purchased foreign liquors in 
New York, on shipboard, he had no confidence in getting the article purchased, 
unless he watched the casks from the ship to the boat on the river. In former 
years it was supposed that imported liquors were generally pure; but now this 
opinion has exploded. The process of adulteration is carried on to a vast extent 
in Europe, and it is doubtful whether one gallon in one hundred is landed on 
vur shores in a pure state; and if in a pure state, just so far as it is intoxicating 
it is worthless and injurious, as a beverage; and none should be drank as such 
by any human being valuing long life or a healthful body. In a work published 
by the celebrated chemist, Frederick Accum, on adulteration, and dedicated to 
the Duke of Northumberland, the practices of brandy, gin, beer and wine fubri- 
cators were pretty fully exposed; but as we live in an age of great progress, the 
fabricators of the present day have doubtless entirely eclipsed those of the past. 
Accum gives the following method of compounding, or making up, as it is tech- 
nically called, brandy for retail :— 


*To 10 puncheons of brandy.......ceeeeeereceeeeceees 1,081 galls. 
Add flavored raisin spirit... ..cccccccccccceccceees 298,“ 
Tincture of grains of Paradise....... TTeTITTETT TTT ee 4 * 
Cherry laurel water............ Cosesws gach ve beseees ea 


Spirit of almond cake.........sececesceeceseecseees 


Add also 10 handfuls of oak saw dust, and give it complexion with burnt sugar.’ 
The same author, speaking of 

“ Gin, says, ‘ T'o prepare and sweeten gin, etc., oil of vitriol, oil of almonds, oil 
of turpentine, oil of juniper berries, lime water, alum, salt of tartar, subacetate 
of lead, are used. Sulphate of lead is poisonous. I have reason to believe the 
use of it is frequent, because its action is more rapid, and it imparts to the liquor 
a fine compleaion ; hence some vestiges of lead may often be detected in malt 
liquor. As with brandy and gin, so with 

“Rum, If whisky will sell for more money under the name of rum than 
under the name of whisky, it is as easy to turn whisky info rum,as indo brandy. 
gin or wine. We come to 

“ Wine.—Here the fabricators make their greatest profits, exercise their great- 
est skill, and probably do the greatest amount of injury. Unadulterated wine, 
according to its name and quality, must [command a certain price to make it 
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worth dealing in. The fabricator’s ingenuity is put to the greatest trial, to 
duce an article resembling the nny as to obtain, as near as iter wag 
price of pure ; and, as it is impossible to distinguish the pure from impure, and 
as the impure ean be made at one-tenth to one-quarter of, the value of the pure, 
the impure, as a natural consequence, takes the place of the pure, as the bogus 
dollar would take the place of the pure silver dollar, provided it was settled by 
common consent a dollar was a dollar, whether bogus or not. 

* Says Dr. Nott, ‘I had a friend, who had been once a wine dealer, and having 
read the startling statements made public, in relation to the brewing of wines, 
and the adulterations of other liquors, generally, I inquired of that friend as to 
the veracity of those statements. His reply was,‘GOD FORGIVE what has 
passed in MY OWN cellar, but the statements MADE are true and ALL TRUE, I 
assure you.’ 

“The process of adulteration is carried on in wine countries, as well as in 
this country, with regard to Madeira, Sherry, Claret, and all other kinds of wine. 

“The Rev. Dr. Baird has stated that ‘little or no wine is drank in France in 
a pure state, except it may be at the wine press. The dealers purchase it at the 
vineyards in a pure state, but in their hands it is entirely changed, by adding 
drugs or distilled spirit.’ 

“ Says Horatio Greenough, the eminent sculptor, ‘that although wine can be 
had in Florence at one cent a bottle, the dealers do not hesitate to add drugs 
and water, to gain a fraction more of profit.’ : 

“CHampacne. A man who once worked in the office where this tract is print- 
ed, is now engaged in making champagne for the ladies and gentlemén of the 
country, at a cost to him of two dollars the dozen, Some cider or whiskey, 
some water, some fixed air, some sugar of lead, etc., ete., form the compound. 
When this fabricated mixture circulates in the country, it is generally sold as 
pure, and our young men often quaff it, at two dollars the bottle, and an advance 
on the original cost of only 1,100 per cent! 

“ A physician in New York purchased a bottle of what was called genuine 
champagne, of the importers, had it subjected to chemical tests ; it was found to 
contain a quarter of an ounce of sugar of lead. Who would like to drink a mix- 
ture of sugar of lead and water ? rE 

“A gentleman in New York, who made champagne, purchased some, of the 
regular importer, wishing to give his friends some of the genuine article. Ata 
convivial party, he produced his pure as imported ; when the corks began to fly, 
one dropped near him; on examining it, he found it was his own fabrication. 
The supposed importer had. purchased it, and by his French tinsel and French 
labels, sold it back, as pure, to the original fabricator—biting the biter. But 
enough of champagne: we now come to 

“Port. An Episcopal Clergyman, recently returned from the continent of 
Europe, visited an immense manufactory of all kinds of wine. Logwood came 
in as a great ingredient—so great that the proprietors kept a vessel in their em- 
ploy for its importation. 

“The dyers in Manchester (England) say, ‘the wine brewers are running 
away with all the best logwood ; and the London people say, ‘If you wish to 
get genuine Port, you must go yourself to Oporto, make your own wine, and ride 
outside of the barrel all the way home.” 


We shall resume this subject in a future number of the Merchants’ 
Magazine ; touching the wine and spirit trade at home and abroad. 
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Art. TH1.—THE GENERAL POST OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES,* 


Posts, for public use, are a modern invention. Correspondence is a 
result of advanced civilization. When the people are enslaved by serfish 
ignorance, aiid rarely leave the domestic hearth, the government alone 
has occasion for writing letters. The earliest attempt at a postal system, 
of which we have an account, was made by Augustus in the Roman em- 

ire. The next is due to Charles V., who instituted a riding post through 
fis vast dominions in Europe, in 1843, over which he appointed Leonard, 
Count of Thurn and Taxis, his Postmaster General. But posts, in the 
seiise of mounted messengers, for the dispatch of government orders, were 
in use in Persia, according to Herodotus, as far back as the days of Xerxes 


-and Cyrus, They were also employed at various times by several of the 


European courts during the middle ages, and in subsequent periods. Foot 
posts, for similar purposes, were employed by the Incas of Peru at the 
time of the Spanish invasion. ' 

Posting, as now in use on the continent, embraces, in addition to the 
transmission of letters and printed matter, the forwarding of travelers and 
their equipages—the business being monopolized, with one or two excep- 
tions, by the government, and performed with a view to revenue. For 
this purpose postmasters are required to keep relays of horses at desig- 
nated stations along the principal lines of travel, to forward travelers at 
specified rates of speed and fare. Great Britain and the United States 
are the only modern nations whose mail systems are disconnected with 
business of this description, As railroads and other traveling facilities 
multiply in the other European States, it is presumed they will assimilate 
their postal establishments to those of these countries. 

The United States post office—a part of the wise system of government 
and laws under which we live—may justly be regarded by its citizens with 
pride. The extent of its ramifications, and the magnitude of its operations, 
are highly illustrative of the rapid development of our national resources, 
The tendency of improved and accelerated mails being to bring into close 
proximity, in point of social intercourse, the inhabitants of widely-separa- 
ted States, thereby cementing the bonds of the Union, as well as to pro- 
mote public intelligence and virtue by a rapid diffusion of information and 
interchange of sympathies, it also constitutes a source of lively gratitude 
to the Giver of all good. All classes are benefited by its beneticent min- 
istrations. Civilization and social happiness attend its footsteps. Its 
mission is one of peace and good-will. 

The colonial annals, our only source of information in this matter, show 
no traces of a mail or post oflice on this side of the Atlantic prior to 1672. 
In that year Governor Lovelace, of the New York colony, in pursuance of 
instructions from the mother country, organized a mail, “ to goe monthly,” 
between the cities of New York and Boston. Eleven years subsequently 
the general court of Massachusetts, in session at Boston, on the petition of 
sundry merchants, appointed John Hayward, the scrivener, postmaster of 
that place, “ to take in letters and convey them according to their direc- 

* This valuable and interesting paper was originally prepared for the Washington Union, by D. 
D.T, Leven, Exq.of the Post Office Department. We have »ppended at the ciose of the article 
More detailed statistics of the working of the postal system, derived and compiled from the latest 
official documents — Editor Merchants’? Magazine. 
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tions.” In 1683 the benevolent William Penn, the proprietary governor 
of Pennsylvania, appointed Henry Waldy postmaster of Philadelphia, with 
authority to send a weekly mail to New Castle, Delaware, and “the 
Falls,” the time of departure of which was to be “ carefully published on 
the meeting-house door and in other public places.” In 1692 the Vir- 
ginia assembly granted to Thomas Neal a patent constituting him post- 
master general for that colony, and other parts of America, which, how- 
ever, was never carried into effect in consequence of the dispersed condition 
of the inhabitants. Im 1700, the British government authorized Colonel 
John Hamilton, of New Jersey, to establish post offices, and organize 
t-routes in its American colonies for a period of twenty-one years; but 
is patent for this purpose was abrogated a few years thereafter, owing to 
the statute of Queen Anne of 1710, consolidating the colonial post oftice 
with that of Great Britain and Ireland. The last mentioned date is to be 
regarded as the commencement of the American post office. 

The next event of note in its history was the association with it of that 
great man Benjamin Franklin, Colonel Spotswood, the British deputy 
postmaster general for the colonies, having commissioned him postmaster 
of Philadelphia in 1737. At this date he was the editor of a newspaper 
on Market street in that city, the circulation and advertisements of which, 
we learn from his autobiography, were much enlarged by the appoint- 
ment. On the death of Colonel S. in 1753, the Crown appointed him, 
jointly with a Mr. William Hunter, to the charge of the colonial estab- 
lishment. At this time the aggregate length of post road in the country 
was but 1532 miles, and there was no regular mail except between Boston 
and Philadelphia, although post-riders went occasionally as far south as 
Williamsburg, Virginia, sometimes extending their trips to Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

The author of Poor Richard—who was no doubt largely indebted to 
his then brilliant European reputation as a philosopher for this official 
elevation—proved, as might have been anticipated, active and efficient in 
his new position. He tells us in his life that, in 1763, in company with 
an invalid daughter, he traveled five months on a tour for the inspection 
of his northern post offices ; also, that he effected such improvements in 
the service as to enable the citizens of Philadelphia to write to Boston 
and get replies in three weeks, instead of six, the time previously required. 
Owing to a “freak of ministers,” as he styles the proceeding, he was re- 
moved from the office in 1774, at which date the British institution on 
this side of the water may be considered as broken up. 

On the 26th of July of next year (1775) the great men composing the 
olonial Congress, at its second session, held in the State house at Phila- 
delphia, resolved to have a postal establishment of their own, and there- 
upon unanimously elected Dr. Franklin as its chief—an appointment, it is 
presumable, far more acceptable to the patriot than the one of which he 
had so unceremoniously been deprived. Contemporaneous resolves of this 
venerable convention show that they invested him with a very unlimited 
discretion in regard to the management of the institution. It appears, 
however, that he vacated the position soon after, in consequence, it is 
supposed, of being called to higher trusts, and that Congress, in Novem- 
ber, 1776, appointed as his successor his son-in-law and assistant in the 
office, Richard Bache. 

On the adoption of the articles of confederation by the colonies in 1778, 
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the Confederated Congress passed resolutions setting forth the importance 
of the establishment, and their exclusive right to establish post offices and 
post routes. On the 28th of January, 1782, the same body elected Eben- 
ezer Hazard, who had acted as an inspector of the posts, and in that 
capacity had rendered important service, postmaster general to succeed 
Mr. Bache. The records of the time furnish but meagre details as to the 
operations of the concern during the official terms of those gentlemen, a 
riod of over twelve years. Owing to the stagnation of business, result- 
ing from the war of the revolution, and the consequent inactivity of cor- 
respondence, its energies slumbered, as is shown by the fact that its gross 
yearly receipts averaged but about $30,000 per annum—a sum inferior to 
the product of a third-class city office at the present time. Other causes 
are believed to have contributed to this inefficiency, among which may be 
set down its exorbitant tariff of postages, and its inability, without the 
consent of the individual colonies, to arrest and punish mail-robbers and 
other offenders against its laws. A more potent authority than that of 
the Confederated Congress was required to impart to it due vigor. The 
constitutional government, which went into effect in 1789, supplied this. 

In September of that year Washington commissioned Samuel Osgood, 
previously a delegate in Congress from Massachusetts, to administer the 
office, which was then located in the city of New York, it having been 
customary to keep it where that body held its sessions. Thence it was 
taken to Philadelphia, in December, 1790, from which place it was re- 
moved to Washington, with the other executive bureaus, in 1802. I 
insert here the names of the individuals who have presided over the estab- 
lishment since the organization of the federal government, and the dates 
of their appointment :— 

Samuel Osgood, of Massachusetts, September 26, 1789. 

Timothy Pickering, of Pennsylvania, August 12, 1791. 

Joseph Habersham, of Georgia, February 25, 1795. 

Gideon Granger, of Connecticut, November 28, 1801, 

Return J. Meigs, of Ohio, March 17, 1814. 

John McLean, of Ohio, June 26, 1823. 

William T. Barry, of Kentucky, March 9, 1829. 

Amos Kendall, of Kentucky, May 1, 1835. 

John M. Niles, of Connecticut, May 25, 1840. 

Francis Granger, of New York, March 6, 1841. 

Charles A. Wicklitie, of Kentucky, September 13, 1841. 

Cave Johnson, of Tennessee, March 5, 1845. 

Jacob Collamer, of Vermont, March 7, 1849. 

Nathan K. Hall, of New York, July 20, 1850. 

8. D. Hubbard, of Connecticut, September 14, 1852. 

James Campbell, of Pennsylvania, March 8, 1853. 

It will be seen that Gideon Granger and Return J. Meigs, together, 
held office about twenty-two years, and that the combined term of Messrs, 
Niles, Francis Granger, and Hubbard was less than two years. 

When the new government commenced operations there were but sev- 
enty-five post-oflices in the Union, and only 1,875 miles of post-road, made 
up of a seaboard line, through the principal towns between Wiscasset, in 
Maine, and Savannah, in Georgia, and a few intersecting cross posts, on 
much of which the mails were conveyed but once a fortnight. The entire 
annual revenue of the office was $37,395, and its expenditures $32,140, 
The following is an exhibit of its subsequent progress :— 
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oe: Post Omece, Mhilea” pode en Receipts.  Expendit 

¢ ures. 
1790...... rT 1.875 $22,081 $37,935 $52,140 
1795...... 453 18,207 75.859 160,620 117,893 
1800...... 903 20,817 128,644 280,804 21.994 
1805...... 1,568 81.076 239,635 421,378 877.867 
1810...... 2.800 86,406 $27,966 661,684 495.969 
1815...... 8,000 43.748 487,779 1,043.065 448,121 
1820...... 4.500 92.492 482,426 1,111,927 1,160,926 
4825...... 6,677 94,052 785,646 1,306 625 1,229.048 
1830...... 8450 115,176 1,272,156 1.919 300 1,959.108 
4835...... 10,770 112,774 1,638,222 8,152,876 2.585,108 
4840...... .18.468 155.739 3.213,042 4.543.522 4,118,236 
1845...... 14.183 143.940 2.898,680 4,439,842 4,820,731 
1850..... . 18417 178,672 2,965,786 5.499.985 5,212,958 
1853...... 22,320 217,743 4,495,968 5,940,725 7,982,767 


This statement makes it clear that a galvanic energy seized the estab- 
lishment under its new control, its receipts having run up in the next fifteen 
years to more than half a million of dollars, and its expenditures to nearly 
as much, The entire results to the present show a development which the 
eminent forecast of Franklin probably never anticipated. Should its op- 
erations continue to enlarge in a like ratio during the next fifty years, how 
immense will be its ramifications, how stupendous its blessings to the 
teeming millions destined to inhabit our wide-spread borders at the open- 
ing of the coming century ! 

- The mails have increased correspondingly. Fifty years ago but a few 
unds of matter were sent in the largest mails; and only thirty years 
sk the boot of a four-horse coach would hold the heaviest out-going 

mail at the city of New York, whereas at present several tons of mail mat- 

ter leave that place daily for each of the cardinal points of the compass. 

Probably more than 100,000,000 of letters, and over 130,000,000 of news- 

papers and pamphlets, pass through the United States post-offices annually. 

The free matter of Congress and the executive departments, sent and re- 

ceived through the Washington city post-office three years ago, (doubtless 

much greater now,) was estimated by its postmaster at 600 tons per an- 
num, the income from which, if taxable with postage, even at the present 
low rates, would have been $892,960. The quarterly returns of postmas- 
ters received at the department alone amount to one thousand bushels in 

a year. 

‘ ew striking occurrences are recorded in the annals of the infant estab- 
lishment during the official terms of Messrs. Pickering, Habersham, and 
Gideon Granger, which lasted from 1791 to 1814. That they were tal- 
ented men is made apparent by their reports to Congress. The postal 
laws underwent a number of important revisions at their suggestions ; and 
the above table shows that the mail service was vastly extended during 
the period. The last-mentioned gentleman, in a report made to Congress 
in 1810, complacently stated that a great increase of expedition had been 
given to the mails in the previous eleven years. He illustrated this by 
the following comparative statement of the times required at the two pe- 
riods to dispatch letters and get answers :— 


Portland to Savannah and back, in 1799, forty days; in 1810, twenty- 


seven. 
Philadelphia to Lexington, Ky., and back, in 1799, thirty-two days; in 
1810, sixteen, 
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Philadelphia to Nashville and back, in 1799, forty-four days; in 1810, 


thirty. 
New York to Canandaigua and back, in 1799, twenty days; in 1810, 
twelve. 


The present schedule time—thanks to the inventors of steamboats and 
railroads—stands thus :— 


Portland to Savannah and back, 9 days. 

Philadelphia to Lexington and back, 7 days. 
Philadelphia to Nashville and back, 8 days. 
New York to Canandaigua and back, 1 day. 


In the early part of the same year, Mr. G. complained to Congress that 
he was cramped for office room. The building known as “ The Hotel,” 
situated on the site of the present establishment, was therefore purchased 
for its use, at a cost of $10,000—rather an insignificant sum contrasted 
with the expense of the splendid structure occupied by the office since 
1841, $600,000. In The Hotel building alluded to were crowded also the 
city post-office and the patent office. 

In 1815 fifty per cent increase was made, by direction of Congress, in 
the postage rates, to aid in defraying the expenses of the war of that pe- 
riod. This was taken off the next year. 

In 1825, during the official term of that eminent postmaster-general, 
Mr. McLean, a revised postal act, which remains at the present time the 
fundamental law of the department, was passed by the national legislature. 
Its details seem so plain on perusal, as not to have required great skill or 
legal knowledge on the part of its framers, yet it had taken an experience 


of forty years, and numerous revisions, to perfect it. 


Tantx molis erat Romanam condere gentem. 


Previous to this period, postmasters had transmitted their revenues to 
headquarters in bank-notes, sometimes substituting certificates of deposit. 
The assistant postmaster-general who received, also disbursed these mon- 
eys, so that he was without effective check. This was obviously a cum- 
brous and hazardous mode of procedure; and it is exceedingly creditable 
to the accuracy and honesty of Abraham Bradley, who discharged the 
duty for more than a quarter of a century, that no serious losses occurred 
within the period. Mr. McLean improved the system by paying his con- 
tractors, to a large extent, in drafts on the postmasters on their routes, 
Mr. Barry, his successor, ameliorated the matter further, by directing the 
postmasters to remit their balances, in all cases, in certificates of deposit, 
instead of bank-notes, and that no funds should be paid out at the depart- 
ment except through checks signed by two of its officers, acting separately, 
and each certifying to the correctness of the act. 

During the six years—1829 to 1835—of the administration of Mr. 
Barry—the first chief of the establishment who took a seat in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet—numerous improvements and great extensions were made 
in the postal service. For many of these he ordered large extra allow- 
ances to contractors, owing to which the establishment was unable to meet 
its engagements without a resort to loans from banks. This resulted in a 
tedious investigation of its affairs by a congressional committee. Presi- 
dent Jackson in consequence transferred Mr. B. to a sphere of duty calling 
for less financial ability, and placed in the postal chair Amos Kendall, a 
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man of singular clearness of intellect, fine administrative qualifications, 
and Herculean energy, who immediately set on foot measures destined 
promptly to elevate the credit and relieve the embarrassments of the in- 
stitution. 

We now arrive at an important epoch in the history of the establish- 
ment, viz., its reorganization under the act of July 2, 1836, on a plan sug- 
gested by Mr. K. Prior to this date, the postmaster-general had practi- 
cally combined in himself the three functions of making contracts for the 
service, adjusting the accounts originating under the same, and paying the 
money. This system—if system it can be called—not only imposed on 
him a greater amount of labor than any single individual could properly 

rform, but was entirely at variance with that adopted for the War and 

avy departments, as well as unsafe—it being a recognized principle with 
regard to government finances, that a public officer who has an agency in 
making contracts should have no connection with the settlement of claims 
arising under the same. The law of 1836 referred to, vested the settling 
duty in an officer styled Auditor, who was to be directly responsible to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, although charged to make periodical reports to, 
and receive instructions from the Postmaster-General, in regard to sundry 
particulars bearing on the condition and mode of conducting the business 
of his office. This officer being competent to refuse the payment of illegal 
claims, although directed by the Postmaster-General to be allowed, con- 
stitutes, it will be seen, a salutary check on the latter functionary. 

In December, 1836, the department was destroyed by fire. Its books 
and papers suffered but little damage in consequence. 

On the 7th of July, 1838, Congress enacted its first statute on the sub- 
ject of that very valuable, but very expensive class of service—railroad— 
by declaring all such roads to be post-routes, and directing the Postmaster- 
General to have the mails conveyed upon them, provided he could do so 
on reasonable terms, and within limits prescribed by the act. This opened 
a new era in mail communication. 

I insert here an exhibit of the amount and cost of this class of service, 
as well as of steamboat, at several subsequent dates :— 


RAILROAD. STEAMBOAT. 

Length, Annual Length, Annual 
Miles. cost. . Miles, cost. 
8,714 $531,752 - 5,792 $264,773 
4,092 562.141 7,625 279,807 
4,462 587,769 8,373 229.464 
4.735 697,921 8,856 236,748 
4,957 584,192 8,280 262,019 
6,138 635.740 \ 278,650 
7,190 818.227 iv 313,943 
8,216 985.019 3. 421,692 

11,172 1,275,520 ‘ 505,815 

13,412 1,601,329 560,572 


To show the full cost of this service, a heavy sum is to be added for 
route agency and mail messenger duty, made necessary in consequence. 

It will be perceived from this statement that railroad transportation has 
enlarged of late far more rapidly than steamboat, it having nearly quad- 
rupled in ten years; also, that the expense for each mile of the former is 
about quadruple that of the latter. 

Should this species of service continue to multiply in any such ratio for 
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the next ten years—its present cost amounting to about one-third of the 
department’s entire postage revenue—it is quite apparent that, at the rates 
of pay now allowed the companies, its entire income from that source will 
be required for that single item of expenditure. 

March 3, 1845, is a notable day in the annals of the office, in conse- 

uence of the passage by Congress on that date of four acts materially af- 
footing its policy. The first of these made it the duty of the Postmaster- 
General, at all future lettings of contracts, to award the acceptances with- 
out other reference to the mode of transportation than might be necessary 
to the due celerity, security, and certainty of the mails. The second direct- 
ed him to arrange the railroad routes under three classes, according to 
their respective importance as channels of mail communication, and pre- 
scribed a limit of compensation for each class. The third authorized him 
to contract, for periods not exceeding ten years, for transportation of the 
mails to any foreign port, giving the preference to the tenders of persons 
proposing to perform the service in steamships suitable for vessels-of-war, 
and claimable by government when needed for that purpose, at valuation, 
The fourth abolished the franking privilege, and adopted, for the first time 
in the history of the establishment, a scale of letter postage based on 
weight—the just method—reducing the charge for a single letter, (limited 
to half an ounce,) going not over 300 miles, to five cents, and ten cents for 
greater distances. It also prescribed an improved scale for newspapers 
and other printed matter, allowing the former to go postage-free to sub- 
scribers within 30 miles of the place of publication. Let us notice each of 
these enactments more particularly. 

The one in regard to the mode of letting the mail contracts was de- 
signed to aid the department in carrying into successful execution the re- 
duced postage tariff referred to, by preventing the application of any of 
its funds to the maintenance of mail-coach lines for the benetit of the trav- 
eling community. That it is serviceable in reducing the expense of trans- 
portation, is shown by the fact that during the first four years of its op- 
eration—1845 to 1849—the curtailment under that head amounted to 
$328,000, although the post-roads were extended within the period 23,763 
miles. Owing, however, to the latitude of construction of which the 
terms “due celerity, certainty, and security of the mail,” are susceptible, 
and difficulties connected with its execution, the principle embodied in 
this statute has not been stringently enforced in all cases. 

The act concerring the classification of the railroad pay has materially 
aided the department in resisting exorbitant demands for such service, 
Rut, in view of the rapid augmentation of this class of contracts, and the 
large decline in its revenue under the present cheap rates of postage, it is 
obvious that the limits fixed thereby (ranging from fifty to three hundred 
doilars a mile per annum for length of road) are more liberal than the 
establishment will be able hereafter to measure up to, without leaning 
upon the national treasury—a recourse pointed out as objectionable by 
reasons of the most weighty character. The companies could not consist- 
ently, under the circumstances, complain if Congress should pass a more 
restrictive statute on the subject, because the conveyance of the mails 
does not materially increase their expenditures, while their stockholders, 
and the communities along their lines, are furnished thereby with impor- 
tant social, intellectual, and commercial advantages. A generous public 
spirit should dispose these gentlemen to forward the mails at prices mere- 
ly remunerative. 
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The enactment in regard to foreign mails seems to have been intended 
by the national legislature as an incipient step towards the creation of a 
steam navy, in imitation of a policy extensively pursued in late years by 
Great Britain—the national defence and the protection of Commerce in 
the emergency of a foreign war being the principal objects in view, the 
conveyance of the mails being subordinate. A fresh impulse was given to 
the enterprise by the act of March 3, 1847, instructing the Secretary of 
the Navy to contract for the transportation of the mails between New 
York and Liverpool, and between New York, New Orleans, Aspinwall, 
San Francisco, and Astoria, in steamers constructed on the plan, and ten- 
dered by the owners on the conditions, above referred to, as contained in 
the statute of 1845. To aid in carrying these laws into effect, as well as 
the first contract made under their provisions, (New York to Bremen- 
haven, in Germany,) Postmaster-General Johnson, in the summer of 1847, 
dispatched to Europe his accomplished first assistant, S. R. Hobbie, Esq., 
with authority to enter into international postal arrangements, who suc- 
ceeded in effecting a treaty with one of the German States on terms very 
favorable to the citizens of this country. Under its articles, the city of 
Bremen, with which we have an extensive Commerce, and which is closely 
connected with St. Petersburgh, Vienna, Trieste, and other important 
cities on the continent, by railroads and other traveling lines, became the 
trans-Atlantic exchange office for all mails sent by the new ocean line. 
The rates of postage adopted, which have since been largely reduced, cur- 
tailed one-half the previous expense for correspondence, and had the fur- 
ther merit of being left optional as to prepayment. The citizens of the 
United States and the thirty millions of Germany were thus enabled to 
correspond with each other without serious impediment. Both in a social 
and commercial point of view this was a convention of vast importance. 
Postal treaties have since been effected with Great Britain and Prussia, 
and others are contemplated with France and Belgium. By virtue of the 
British treaty, their citizens and ours can exchange letters and newspapers 
with each other as conveniently as with those of their own countries. It 
also secures to the citizens of the United States wishing to forward corre- 
spondence to the ports of the most distant nations the benefits of the ex- 
tensive mail packet system of that enlightened nation, the vessels of which 
convey regular mails to all parts of the civilized world. Under the articles 
of this treaty our department now dispatches by the British steamers mail 
packages to all prominent ports in the West Indies, and on the northern 
and western coasts of South America. The Prussian treaty provides for 
a semi-weekly closed mail, which is sent by the British and American 
steamers, via England and Belgium. The cost of transmitting letters under 
these conventions (varying from ten to twenty-four cents for a single letter) 
is considerably greater than the spirit of the age, or the public conveni- 
ence and necessities, make desirable ; yet, in view of their effect upon our 
national reputation, the great intellectual, social, religious, and commercial 
benefits secured by them, and their utility in diffusing a knowledge of our 
free political institutions among the misruled multitudes of the old world, 
it would be difficult to overrate their importance. It is proper to add that 
an arrangement has been made by Judge Campbell with the owners of a 
line of clipper ships for a monthly conveyance of letters to Australia at two 
cents each for the ocean postage, which, it is hoped, will prove the enter- 
ing wedge to a series of improvements of that class. 
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The United States government has under contract at present the follow- 
ing ocean routes, at an annual expense of about two millions of dollars, 
three-fourths of which is defrayed by the Navy Department :— 


Miles, 

New York to Bremenhaven, via Southampton......monthly trips 3.760 
Bate, he QuB Obi 6 asi6's 4bah i oe bk is bone Sé'eeee 8,270 

4 Liverpool ...,.....+++e+0+5.-8emimonthly trips 3,100 

" Aspinwall, New Grenada. ...... .200 ceeceecees 2,000 

" New Orleans, via Havana .... wc ccccccecccecees 2,000 
New Orleans to PS SIE SL LES RY le OR 1,400 
Vora Ores, Memled iiiiccic cde ccccdvetecsccocess 950 

Tie te Sarees, 6 Ov np O00 REO R HOM ERE WES Ret hose cbbide see 669 


Panama to Astoria, via San Francisco .........cece cece ccecces 4,200 





The portion of the postage act of 1845 abolishing the franking dens 
resulted in the resignation of one-third of all the postmasters in the Union 
in about twenty months. It operated with peculiar hardship on that class 
of officers, owing to the fact that their commissions were virtually dimin- 
ished by the same bill in proportion to the decrease in their postage re- 
ceipts which resulted from its passage. 

From 1792 to 1845 the charge on a single letter—limited to one piece 
of paper—-had ranged from six to twenty- -five cents, under a graduated 
table of distances, and that on newspapers had stood at one cent for dis- 
tances not over 300 miles, and one and a half cents for greater ones. The 
new tables of the latter year, while they made several changes calculated 
greatly to enlarge the circulation of newspapers and other printed matter, 
did not materially diminish the rates therefor. The decrease in the ¢ harge 
for letters, although not equal to that since effected, was a vast contribu- 
tion to the convenience and happiness of the public, because it lessened 
the tax on an article which may properly be regarded in the present age 
as one of the necessaries of life. Under its operation the receipts tor 
printed matter steadily advanced, whereas those for letters suffered a great 
decline during the first year, but partially recovered during the secoud, 
and steadily advanced thereatter. 

On the second of March, 1847, Congress restored the franking privilege 
to all postmasters receiving a compensation not exceeding $200 a year. 
On the 3d of the same month that body authorized the issue of stamps 
for the prepayment of postage—a facility since so much resorted to that 
the sales of them amounted during the last. fiscal year to $1,629,262. In 
the course of the same year the dey »partment extended its mail*service over 
Texas, The act of August 4, 1848, directed a similar step in reference to 
California and Oregon. 

In the summer of 1849 the clerical force of the General Post Office 
was considerably enlarged. This has stood at various periods thus: In 
1795, four clerks ; in 1810, twelve ; in 1820, twenty-one; in 1830, forty- 
eight; in 1835, ninety-two; in 1840, ninety-five; in 1850, one hundred 
and thirty ight : in 1853, one hundred and eighty-two. At first blush 
the increase in latter years w ould seem to exceed the ratio of enlargement 
of the service. But it is to be borne in mind that as the business of the 
establishment extends, and becomes complicated, new classes of entries 
and records are made necessary to furnish an adequate system of checks 
and references; also that the frequent alterations in the rates of postage 
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and commissions of postmasters authorized within the last ten years have 
operated to throw an immense amount of labor on its different bureaus. 

The postage tariff of 1845 having proved popular and successful, Con- 
gress, on the 3d of March, 1851, in accordance with the suggestions of 
that very efficient Postmaster General, N. K. Hall, (whose motto seemed 
to be omni homines qui sese student prestare ceteris animalibus sumna ope 
niti decet,) further reduced the rate for single letters, prepaid, to three 
cents, for distances not over 3,000 miles, and largely diminished that for 
newspapers, pamphlets, etc., sent to regular subscribers, but increased the 
charge on transient papers. The last-mentioned feature made the news- 
paper change obnoxious to the public, while the postmasters were dissat- 
isfied because that portion of the bill varied the rates by a graduated scale 
of distances, which multiplied their labor. To remedy these defects, a 
new table for printed matter was adopted by Congress on the 30th of 
August, 1852, discarding the objectionable features referred to, as well as 
reducing the already cheap rates for such matter one-half, when pre-paid 
quarterly or yearly. The effects upon the revenue resulting from the 
bills of 1845, 1851, and 1852, are exhibited by the following figures for 
the fiscal year ending— 


June 80, 1840, letter postage, $4,073,776 newspaper postage, $535,520 
0 1845, do. 8,666,231 do. ' 608,765 
1846, . 2,881,697 " 652,142 

1847, 8,198,957 643,160 

1848, . 3,340,201 ; 767,334 

1849, . 3,882,762 \. 819,016 

1850, . 4,575,663 ; 919,486 

1851, . 5.369.242 . 1,035,131 

1852, . 4,226,792 789,246 

1853, . 4,478,227 , 611,333 


This, it must be granted, is not a favorable showing for the two last- 
mentioned acts; but as it is an admitted principle that increased postal 
facilities stimulate correspondence, as well as the circulation of newspa- 
pers, it is presumable that, as the resources of the nation become devel- 
oped, and the people become accustomed to cheap postage, there will be 
a partial, if not an entire, recovery in the matter. But, disregarding hy- 
pothesis, considerations connected with the contentment, cultivation, and 
convenience of the masses—important elements in the pyramid of national 
strength—clearly prohibit any retrograde movement on the subject. 

Prior to 1825 an annual revenue from the establishment to the United 
States treasury seems to have entered largely into the policy of the Post- 
masters General, as will be perceived from the following statement of net 
profits paid over by them at periods when it was yet in its infancy :— 
Pickering— December, 1793, to March, 1795........eeeee00% isu Ss ta% $47,499 
Habersham—June, 1795, to September, 1801..........ceeeeeeceeeseees 863,310 
G. Granger—December, 1801, to December, 1813 291,579 


Meigs—March, 1814, to June, 1823............ ooececccrecs pevsconene 387.209 
McLean—July, 1823, to December, 1828....... pena ds ch aed aaeKse e068 13,466 


Mr. McLean avowed it as his policy—obviously a good one—to keep 
the funds of the concern in active use in the extension and improvement 
of the routes, and his successors have generally pursued a similar course. 
Indeed, for the last twenty-five years, Congress, the Postmaster General, 
and the public, seem to have coincided in the view that the establishment 
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should simply be self-sustaining, neither running in debt or aiming at 
rofits. But within a very recent date a few weli-meaning people, moved 
y a wish to have the postage rates further cheapened, or to have more 
liberal rates of pay made to the railroad companies, have manifested a 
willingness to cast it to a considerable extent for support on the public 
treasury—a policy both impolitic and unnecessary : tmpolitic because it is 
unjust to tax those of our citizens who seldom write letters for the corres- 
pondence of those who write many, and because the making the office 
depend on its own revenues for means to defray its expenditures has a 
potent tendency to create a watchful economy in its disbursements ; wn- 
necessary, because if Congress will compensate it, at the regular rates of 
postage, for the free matter sent through the mails, (say to the amount of 
a million and a half of dollars per annum,) will restrict by statute the rail- 
road pay to rates barely remunerative, and will place the expense of the 
ocean contracts—at least so much of it as is not returned in postages— 
upon the Navy Department ; also, if future Postmasters General shall (as 
I am confident the present one intends doing) rigidly execute the require- 
ment of the act of 1845, in regard to the mode of Jetting the contracts, 
there is little reason to doubt its ability to defray, unaided, its current 
engagements, as well as to make all needful enlargements and improve- 
ments in the service. During the few years just past the organization of 
foreign routes, the extension of the inland ones over an immense amount 
of new territory, and the rapid augmentation of the railroad service, have 
vastly enlarged the department’s outlays. A further increase under these 
heads may be anticipated. Yet it will be able, I am quite sure, on the 
conditions specified, to pay its own way, without leaning upon the national 
exchequer. To the weak argument, often made, that the post office may 
as properly be thrown upon the government treasury for support as the 
War and Navy Departments, I have only to remark, that the former has 
a current revenue on which to lean, whereas the latter have no such re- 
source. 

The public are daily made familiar, to a greater or less degree, 
through contact with postmasters, mail-carriers, and other agents of the 
institution, with its external operations ; ; but with its internal organiza- 
tion, constituting the main-spring and balance-wheel that move and regu- 
late all its outer movements, they know but little. A few remarks on 
this head. 

The General Post Office is located in a beautiful marble edifice, built in 
Corinthian style, 204 feet in length, with wings 116 feet deep; situated 
half way between the Capitol and the President's House, on a gentle ele- 
vation, looking southerly towards the beautiful Potomac, about a mile 
distant. The department proper, including the Postmaster General, his 
three assistants, and 79 clerks, occupies the western portion and wing; 
the Auditor, with 103 clerks, the eastern. To the Postmaster General is 
intrusted by the constitution and laws, its executive, or administrative 
management. His principal functions are to establish post offices, appoint 
postimasters, provide for the conveyance of the mails, exercise a general 
superintendence over the collection and disbursement of its funds, and 
make reports to Congress and the President of the state of its affairs. His 
assistants and clerks share no part of his authority, but are merely his 
ministerial agents to perform services which he has not time to attend to 
in person. The preparation of cases for his decision he commits to four 
distinct bureaus, styled appointment, contract, finance, and inspection, 
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supervised respectively by an assistant or the chief clerk. The Bureau of 
Appointment, under charge of the First Assistant, Horatio King, Esq., 
aidel by sixteen clerks, investigates all cases having reference to the 
establishment and discontinuance of post offices, and the appointment or 
removal of postmasters and route agents. The Contract Bureau, superin- 
tendel by W. H. Dundas, Esq., the second assistant, who has 24 clerks, 
attends to the arranging, advertising, and placing under contract the mail- 
routes, as well as altering the service on them, from time to time, as the 
public wants may require. It has also in charge the mail-messenger 
arrangements. The Bureau of Finance, under the supervision of the Third 
Assistant, John Marron, Esq., assisted by 21 clerks, manages so much of 
the fiscal operations of the establishment as the law does not devolve upon 
the Auditor. It prescribes the mode in which the postmasters shall pay 
over their balances, makes drafts for the collection and transfer of its 
funds, and issues warrants on the treasury to pay balances reported by the 
Auditor to be owing. This office also receives the quarterly returns of 
postmasters, and has charge of all business relating to dead letters and the 
issue of postage stamps. The Inspection Bureau, under the care of the 
chief clerk, John Oakford, Esq., aided by sixteen clerks, examines all re- 
ports from postmasters and others touching the performance of mail con- 
tractors, with a view to holding them to.a faithful compliance with their 
obligations. It also makes periodical reports to the Auditor of all deduc- 
tions from their pay for delinquent performance, and takes cognizance of 
all matters connected with mail depredations and the issuing of mail-bags. 

The office of the Auditor, which is not a bureau of the Pogst-Office De- 
partment, as above stated, but of the Treasury Department, collects debts 
due to the establishment, adjusts and settles the accounts of its mail con- 
tractors, postmasters, and other agents, and generally all claims originating 
under orders of the Postmaster-General. No other executive office at 
Washington can compare with it in amount of labor. It numbers 103 
clerks, appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, classed as follows :— 
pay clerks 12, examiners of postmaster’s returns 44, book-keepers 11, 
registers 8, collection clerks 18, miscellaneous 10. 

The following individuals have presided over this great bureau since its 
organization, viz. :— 

Charles K. Gardner, appointed July 2, 1836; Elisha Whittlesey, ap- 

ointed March 19, 1841; M. St. C. Clarke, appointed December 20, 1843; 
Peter G. Washington, appointed March 29, 1845; J. W. Farelly, appoint- 
ed November 5, 1849; W. F. Phillips, appointed April 7, 1853. 

Messrs. Whittlesey and Washington proved very efficient officers. The 
latter made valuable improvements in the mode of arranging and preserv- 
ing its books and papers. 

The department's agents, independent of an army of post-riders and 
clerks in post-offices, number nearly thirty thousand, embracing 22,320 
local postmasters, 209 traveling ones, (route agents on railroad lines,) 
5,590 mail contractors, 90 mail messengers, (employed at railroad depots 
and steamboat landings,) 18 special and 26 local agents. Its inland mail 
routes are divided into four geographical sections, and let to service for 
periods of four years. One of the sections being placed under contract 
each spring, the entire circle is kept in constant motion. Of the Post- 
masters, those whose offices produce a revenue of $1,000 a year, of which 
there are 258, are appointed by the President and Senate, the others by 
the Postmaster-General. For the convenience of the contract and account 
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ing business, the offices are further classified under the following denomi- 
nations, viz.: distribution, special, collection, draft, and deposit. The pe- 
culiar duty of the distributing portion, which are usually located at the 
gateways of States, or other large mail districts, is to consolidate, assort, 
and dispatch by the most direet lines the packages coming to them fiom 
different quarters, The special offices, exceeding 3,000, are generally situ- 
ated in retired locations, off any public route, and have to pay for their 
mail supplies out of what they make. Those styled collection—over 
17,000—are under instructions to hand their revenues quarterly to the 
contractors furnishing them with the mail. The drait cflices--about 1,000 
—are directed to retain their postages to meet special draits made on them, 
by the authorities at Washington. Those denominated deposit, nearly as 
many—place their balances periodically in designated Cepositories. 

The present energetic postal chief and his able assistants manifest a 
commendable solicitude to infuse the utmost pre actical vitality into every 
branch of the business intrusted to their supervision. The cflice of Post- 
master-General, although connected with much power and patronage, bas 
peculiar trials, owing to the fact that no man, however well-meaning and 
sagacious, can dispense this patronagé to the satisfaction of all, or, Lowever 
watchful and energetic, prevent, amid the multitude of agents attached to 
the postal service, numerous daily deficiencies and malpractices in Cuty, 
which give rise to much public annoyance, and bring Cown on the head 
of the department loud complaints, both on the part of the press and of 
individuals. The fact that Judge Campbell took charge of the establish- 
ment at a period when its expenditures considerably exceeced its revenues, 
whereby he is precluded from giving eflect to many meritorious applica- 
tions from different sections of the Union for inciease of mail facilities, 
must have augmented the ordinary difficulties of the position. 

Several reports from the department to Congress within a few years 
past have alluded to ser‘ous deiects in our postal system--particularly its 
arrangements for mail billing, mail distribution, and securing the account- 
ability of postmasters. In a small, compactly settled country, like Gieat 
Britain, from which we derived our theory on these subjects, it is easy to 
apply a proper corrective, which was accordingly cone there a {ew years 
ago. But owing to the wicely-scattered condition of the populatien of the 
United States, and the constant changes going on in the locations of its 
post-offices and the direction of its routes, insurmountable olstacles have 
opposed themselves to all plans suggested for reforming the matter on this 
side of the Atlantic. A serious additional impediment to the efficiency of 
the American office grows out of the fact that it has not, in all czses, as 
the British and French postal departments have, entire control over the 
times of arrival and departure of the ra‘lroad mails. 

Notwithstanding, however, this opening for improvement, the operations 
of the General Post-Oflice constitute, as hinted in the outset of this article, 
on account of their vigor and magnitude, a subject for general congratula- 
tion. The New York evening papers are- perused the next afternoon in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and in Weldon, North Carolina—the fofmer 671 and the 
latter 451 ‘miles distant ; and the following day in Chicago and Charleston, 
Similar instances of celerity in the dispatch of the mail-Lags in other quar- 
ters of the country are numerous. Almost the entire distance from Maine 
to Texas, and from Massachusetts to Iowa, immense quantities of letters 
and printed matter are daily forwarded by its agencies with all the velocity 
attainable by the iron horse and steamboat paddle. A regular mail con- 
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veyance, by coach and horseback, is made once a month from the banks 
of the Rio Grande to those of the Missouri, about 2,000 miles, through 
districts till recently settled only by half-breed Indians and imbecile Mexi- 
cans. From the latter point the post-riders again periodically take up the 
line of march another 2,000 miles over boundless uncultivated prairies and 
gigantic mountain ranges, rarely trodden except by the foot of the red 
man, to our remote possessions on the Pacific, fructifying the soil in their 
passage with the seeds of intellectual, social, and moral culture, as well as 
potently aiding to dispel the gloom of savage barbarity. The railroad and 
steamboat lines conveying the department's mails, if formed into a single 
route, would girdle the globe; and its ocean routes, if united in like man- 
ner, would nearly encompass it again. The tide of enlightened political 
sentiment wafted to the Old World by the latter promises a mightier in- 
fluence in emancipating its masses from the thraldom of despotic civi! in- 
stitutions than revolutionary bayonets or imperial armies ever effected. 

The following table shows the amounts actually credited for the trans- 
portation of the mails, by States and Territories, and the amount of post- 
ages collected in the same :— 


States and Letter Newspaper Stamps Total postage 
Territories. postage. postage. sold, collected. Transportation. 
Maine ....... $68,300 78 $15,488 29 $41,460 92 $125,194 94 $52,767 88 
N. Hampshire 43,276 13 10,740 77 27,686 63 81,703 53 31,999 45 
Vermont.... 41,041 08 12,000 84 25,597 44 78,638 86 62,476 85 
Massachusetts 230,526 28 381,013 50 192,427 04 453,966 80 180,117 18 
Rhode Island. 22,337 19 8,164 98 21.875 62 47,377 79 12,189 72 
Connecticut... 70,545 94 15,156 57 60,661 99 146,364 50 64,173 138 
New York... 686,509 29 111,752 43 377,254 85 1,175,516 06 455,019 76 
Delaware.... 9,660 1,989 22 4,661 11 16,310 71 9,412 00 
New Jersey... 58,461 4: 8,629 16 21,978 59 89,074 17 74,189 55 
Pennsylvania.. 273,372 61,001 69 153,983 70 488,308 80 238,019 69 
Maryland 83,189 15,443 91 53,925 15 152,158 11 191,586 20 

D.ofColumbia 18,595 8,191 64 16,046 24 37,832 89 
Virginia 90,894 28,112 26 64,465 07 183,472 19 818,234 72 
N. Carolina... 28,838 12,107 45 19,805 63 60.751 51 175,680 59 
§. Carolina... 41,302 10,144 03 31,588 94 82,985 75 127,169 19 
Georgia...... 76,316 19,079 7b 47,404 388 142,800 14 215,288 78 
Florida ...... 8,721 2,447 31 5,709 8% 16,788 83 88,661 99 
Alabama...... 538,804 15,491 98 26,795 96,091 85 178,548 85 
Mississippi... 42,228 12,655 44 17,224 73,108 21 115,924 92 
Texas....... 29,916 8,078 03 9,169 47,164 46 189,862 19 
Kentucky..... 61,080 ’ 15,977 €8 85,484 112,542 60 189,088 15 
Michigan..... 53,048 14,470 76 29,238 96,757 19 186,260 14 
Wisconsin.... 44,493 13,132 09 15,945 3: 73,570 83 46,608 00 
Louisiana ..... 80,822 13,440 96 83,906 128,170 18 90,420 73 
Tennessee... 45,272 13,943 85 26,484 85,701 10 92,885 29 
Missouri..... 58,435 12.765 Ol 27,581 98,781 8: 140,454 41 
Illinois...... 99,425 28,069 78 47,851 175,346 8% 181,611 19 
Ohio,......- 202,317 49,295 44 124,147 375,759 863,182 387 
Indiana ..... 77,520 24,399 02 35,420 16 137,359 109,392 96 
Arkansas.... 16,188 4,595 27 4,321 25,105 90,859 15 
23,776 21 7,234 61 9,969 40,980 22 36,393 82 
California.... 93,951 04 138,111 56 16,089 123,152 02 
Oregon 6,276 81 1,580 35 : j 9,797 682 16 
Minnesota... 1,680 11 560 84 3 8,529 28 
New Mexico. 351 17 85 12 é 517 2:2 B47 22 
AGM btcens 715 15 41 51 955 70 
Nebraska .... 459 54 60 64 ees. 520 osvece 
Washington. . 149 66 12 49 236 89 ee 





2,843,752 06 611,420 06 1,629,292 45 5,084,464 57 4,199,951 68 
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The following table exhibits the number of miles the mails were trans- 


1848 to 1853, inclusive :— 
RAILROAD SERVICE AND COST FOR THE YEARS 1848, 1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, anv 1858. 


States. 
Maine....... 
N. Hampshire 
Vermont.... 
Massachusetts 
Rhode [sland 
Connecticut. . 
New York... 
New Jersey.. 
Pennsy]vania.. 
Maryland.... 
Ohio........ 
Virginia..... 
N, Carolina... 
S. Carolina... 
Georgia..... 
Florida....... 
Michigan..... 
Indiana ..... 
Illinois...... 
Kentucky.... 
Tennessee.... 
Alabama.... 
Mississippi... 
Gaba ee 


States. 
aine....... 
N. Hampshire 
Vermont..... 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island.. 
Connecticut. . 
New York... 
New Jersey.. 
Pennsylvania. 
Maryland..... 
IO. 9K és'0 é 
Virginia..... 
N. Carolina... 
S. Carolina... 
Georgia...... 
Florida...... 
Michigan..... 
Indiana..... 
Tilinois...... 
Kentucky ... 
Tennessee.... 
Alabama.... 
Mississippi nae 
Louisiana... . 


1848. 
Transporta- 
tion, miles. Cost. 
70,824 $6,738 
144,768 10,504 
906,284 70,706 
30,264 4,850 
230,444 22,192 
735,076 62,958 
208,728 87,551 
856,720 43,357 
891,768 95,745 
96,928 9,115 
118,248 25,043 
179.816 46,700 
150,696 89,812 
404,196 74,037 
149,760 18,3874 
63,664 8,729 
70,512 13,843 
28,704 8,943 


1849. 

pn 
91,416 $6,823 
144,768 10,504 
942,486 72,654 
80,264 4,850 
230,444 22,192 
808,812 66,872 
264,992 $7,422 
394,842 39,055 
896,656 94,612 
183,460 19,730 
211,393 51,107 
179,816 46,700 
179,816 41,862 
429,156 76,017 
214,96 28,188 
54,288 8,729 
70,512 13,848 
33,488 4,600 


ported in the several States, together with the cost in each year from 


1850. 
Transporta- 

tion, miles, Cost. 
117,000 $12,254 
187,200 17,139 
188,604 28,875 
1,143,626 98,319 
86,112 8,612 
592,67 46,014 
1,413,042 123,920 
273,728 37,622 
472,446 48,050 
896,656 99.612 
183,566 19,730 
211,393 51,107 
179,816 46,700 
179,816 41,862 
470,152 80,376 
7,176 620 
305,864 38,593 
64,896 4,029 
70512 18,848 
43,316 5,950 








4,327,400 


Transporta- 
tion, miles. 
177,528 
212,160 
235,668 
1,218,312 
86,112 
652,944 
2,177,604 
264,368 
561,990 
601,224 
516,984 
283,961 
179,816 
230,828 
470,152 
7,176 


8,364,508 


584,192 
iL. 


Cost. 
$15,897 
18,240 
$2,262 
100,603 
8,612 
46,471 
176,175 
86,972 
57,915 
113,450 
76,799 
52,507 
46,700 
45,366 
80,376 

620 











4,861,177 685,740 
1852. 
Transporta- 
tion, miles, Cost. 
177,528 $15,397 
220,272 16,498 
270,660 31,508 
1,276,912 101,320 
86,112 8,612 
565,365 47,236 
2,837,276 262,830 
807,320 49,122 
866,606 71,165 
597,064 112,700 
671,632 100,674 
866,946 73,393 
263,016 53,571 
411,528 62,010 
820,071 116,989 
601,120 83,958 
215,904 22,511 
106,704 9,164 
136,864 8,040 
83,616 5,742 
155,688 26,180 
43,316 5,950 
1,248 150 


6,524,593 818,227 
1833, 
Transporta- 
tion, miles, Cost. 
223,704 $18,357 
280,176 18,418 
893588 42,884 
1,289,808 102,205 
86,112 8,612 
580.029 48,586 
8,009,958 303,209 
861,608 55,367 
907,946 108,196 
725,504 156,495 
1,225,992 213,203 
612,490 85,007 
299,208 59,475 
610,828 61,812 
923,634 134,075 
602,368 76,341 
222,768 238,211 
240,552 31,349 
126,864 8,840 
139,360 12,800 
160,160 26,487 
43,316 5,950 
11,2382 450 


———— 





985,019 





11,082,768 1,275,520 


12,986,705 1,601,329 
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Foreign Hzachanges. 


Art. 1V.—FOREIGN EXCHANGES.* 


ExcHANGE means, generally, the giving and receiving of one thing for 
another. When any article is said to possess exchangeable value, we mean 
that it can be given and received for something else. The general princi- 
ple of exchange was well known and practiced in the earliest times. It is 
synonymous with barter—a system peculiar to the early condition of every 
country before the introduction of a particular medium of exchange. 

That system of giving and receiving one article for another which is 
practiced by the inhabitants of any country among themselves, may be 
called their domestic exchange; and every banker may readily obtain a 
competent idea of this system of exchange, by attending to the daily op- 
erations carried on at his own counter. As the world grew older and so- 
ciety advanced in knowledge, and the inhabitants of one country became 
desirous of exchanging their products or manufactures for those of the in- 
habitants of another country, the system of dealing between these different 
countries acquired the name of foreign exchanges. Thus we had first the 
domestic exchanges, by which one thing was exchanged for another be- 
tween the inhabitants of the same country, and then the foreign exchanges, 
by which the productions and manufactures of one country were exchanged 
for those of another or of other countries. 

In addition to these two systems we have for many years had in active 
operation a third, and that is the exchanging of the productions and man- 
ufactures of one country for those of other countries dependent upon it, 
such dealings for instance as are in operation between the mother country, 
Great Britain, and her colonies in all parts of the world. 

Foreign exchange is the system under which the inhabitants of one 
country exchange their productions and manufactures with the inhabitants 
of other countries. This has been often and clearly explained by different 
writers upon commercial, banking, and financial subjects, and those who 
wish to acquire a more extensive and thorough acquaintance with its va- 
rious bearings than can be given in a paper of this kind, may consult with 
advantage the writings of Adam Smith, McCulloch, Gilbart, Tait, Water- 
ston, and others, and the article “ Exchange” in the Hneyclopedia Britan- 
nica. 

You will readily understand that if the commodities supplied by one 


* We are indebted to the author, G. M. Bett Esq , Secretary of the London Chartered Bank of 
Australia, and the wuthor of several valuable treatises on banking and kindred topics, for the follow- 
ing paper on Foreign Exchanges. I is part of an ess:y on * Foreign and Colonial Exchanges,” 
which was read before, and discussed by the Banking tnstitate in London, Mr. McGreeor, late one 
of the secretaries of the British Board of Trade. and now member of Parliament, ip the chair. Among 
the distinguished financiers and bankers who took pari in the discussion were James W. Gitpart, 
F.R &., an able writer op Practical Banking, and the General Manager of the London and West- 
minster Bank, Samuce Rocers. the banker and poet, Mr. ATwoop, of the British North American 
Bank, aud the chairman, Mr. McGreoor, ull of whom paid a high compliment to the ability dis- 
played by the writer of this article. Mr. Bett, who has kindly revised and made some verbal cor- 
rections in his essay for the pages of the Merchunts’ Migazine, will excuse us for omitting the part 
reluting to Colonial Exchanges, The only apology we have to offer is, that it does not pus-ess the 
sume general interest to the American, that it necessaril, must w the British merchani and banker. 
We need meke no apology to our readers, as we are quote sure they will find Mr. BeL’s definition 
of the nature and character of Foreign Exchanges ut once clear and cumprehensive.— Ed, Merch. 
Magazine, 
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country to another be equal in value, the exchange between those two coun- 
tries must then be at par or equal ; the transactions are balanced and adjus- 
ted, and nothing remains due from either side. This is in fact what is un- 
derstood by the par of exchange, or by the exchanges being at par. Or, 
in reference to money, when for a sum of money paid in England, contain- 
ing, according to the English mint, a certain number of ounces of pure 
sil er, you obtain a bill for a sum of money to be paid in France, contain- 
ing, according to the standard of the French mint, an equal number of 
ounces of pure silver, the exchange is said to be at par, or equal between 
France and England. In other words, when the exchanges between any 
two countries are said to be at par, it is a sign that the debts due by the 
one country are compensated by those due to it from the other. But, I may 
remark, that this is a condition of aflairs very rarely witnessed; and you 
can easily comprehend that in the extensive mercantile transactions con- 
stantly carrying on between one commercial country and another, the 
chances are very faint of the exchanges being at any time entirely at par. 
On the contrary you can readily suppose that they must frequently diverge 
more or less from this point of equality. The cause of this divergence hes 
in the respective operations of these countries. If the one country exports 
a larger amount of goods to the other country than it imports from that 
country, then the exchange is in favor of the exporting country—that is to 
say, it is a creditor to the amount of the surplus of its exports over its im- 
ports. It has this difference to receive, and having a sum to receive, the 
exchange is to that amount in its favor. Now where there are a great 
variety and amount of transactions constantly taking place between any 
two countries, though it rarely indeed happens that the exchanges are at 
par, yet there is a constant tendency to an adjustment of balances, and in 
this way the exchanges come in ordinary times to acquire something like 
a fixed rate between one country and another, equivalent in most cases to 
the expense of transmitting gold. Experience po shows that with every 
increase in the facility of intercourse and exchange, there is a tendency to 
an equality and steadiness of value, which becomes more and more uniform 
year after year, and is very much more so now than was the case fifty or 
a hundred years ago. 

Now the most important instruments we possess for carrying on trade 
between foreign countries, are bills of exchange. They are called bills of 
exchange because they have their origin in Commerce, and are intended 
to represent the value of commodities passing or which have passed between: 
one country and another. They are said to have been invented by the 
Jews or the Lombards for the purpose of withdrawing their property from 
countries from which they were expelled. They were not used in England 
until 1307, in the first year of Edward IT. and in the fifth year of Richard 
IL.; they were the only method allowed by Jaw for sending money out of 
the kingdom. The manner in which bills of exchange were first indenti- 
fied with Commerce, has been supposed to be this:—The drawer and ac- 
ceptor were persons respectively residing in different countries, and the 
bill was an order in writing, delivered to a third person, who was about to 
visit the country where the debtor resided. _ It might happen that this per- 
son was not going to return. In that case he might advance the amount 
of the order to the creditor, and receive the money from the debtor when 
he arrived at the end of his journey. In the event of his only going part 
of the way, he might meet with another party who was going the rest of 
VOL. XXXI,—NO. II. 21 
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the distance, who would advance him the money for the order received 
from the creditor, which would then be transferred. In this way it would 
be found that an order of this kind might be transferred to a fourth or fifth, 
or indeed to any number of persons. To effect these operations each party 
receiving the order or bill must be considered to have confidence in the 
drawer, or some one or more of the indorsers, and also to receive some 
compensation for his trouble. If the order was payable at a certain num- 
ber of months after date, his compensation would be increased by receiving 
interest for the time the bill had to run. The progress of Commerce and 
civilization have led to improvements in the form of bills of exchange and 
the manner of negotiating them, or passing them from hand to hand; but 
the original principle remains the same at the present day. 

Bills enter largely into the system of the foreign exchanges. When there 
is a balance due from one country to another, if not adjusted by a remit- 
tance of goods of some kind, or bills of exchange, it must be adjusted by 
that which is the medium of traflic between individuals as well as nations 
—that is gold! As the precious metals are the only satisfactory medium 
for squaring up the difference between the debtor and creditor side of an 
account among individuals, so they are the last and best adjustors of bal- 
ances among nations. 

In modern Commerce, it is the practice of merchants when they have 
made a shipment of goods, to draw a bill upon their foreign correspondents 
for the amount; and it is the practice of the parties on the other side to 
act in the same manner; and thus it happens that if the amount exchanged 
between the two countries is the same, the demand for bills and the sup- 
ply of bills will be equal. The exchange, as before said, is then at par. 
But if the balance is more on the one side than on the other, the difference 
may probably be adjusted by transmitting gold. The expense of freight 
and insurance for transmitting gold is of course considerable ; and if a mer- 
chant can obtain a bill to remit to his creditor for a little more than the 
amount of his debt, and less than the expense of sending gold, he will send 
a bill; but if sending a bill would cost him more than the risk and expense 
of sending gold, then the gold will be sent, So thus in point of fact, the 
expense of freight and insurance in sending gold from one country to 
another constitutes the true difference of exchange between the two coun- 
tries. But from this point the exchanges will sometimes diverge so as to 
be a little more or a little less. This is occasioned by variations in the de- 
mand and supply of bills of exchange. Thus in the cases of London and 
Paris :—If you can sell a bill in Paris for more than the amount for which 
it is drawn, the course of exchange is said to be against England and in 
favor of France; but, if on the contrary, you are obliged to take less for 
your bill than the amount for which it is drawn, then the exchange is said 
to be against France and in favor of England. The price of bills is regu- 
lated like that of most other articles—by demand and supply; and _ these, 
again, are regulated by the state of trade between one country and another ; 
the exchange being said to be favorable or unfavorable to any particular 
place, according as a larger or smaller amount of the currency of that 
place is required to discharge any given amount of foreign payments. 

I have alluded to the sale of bills. This leads me to observe that the 
selling and negotiating foreign bills of exchange is a branch of business 
which, in England at least, is independent of banking. English bankers 
do not engage in this sort of traffic. It is carried on by a distinct class of 
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men called “exchange brokers.” If the customer of a country banker pays 
in a foreign bill, or a parcel of foreign bills, to his account, they are not 
immediately passed to his credit, but are handed to the exchange broker, 
who disposes of them to the best advantage and pays over the proceeds to 
the banker, which are then passed to the ‘account of the customer. 

The manner in which the buying and selling of foreign bills is condue- 
ted, is thus described by Waterston, in his Cyclopedia of Commerce :— 

“Tn this country the buying and ‘selling of bills on foreign countries is 
conducted by brokers, all such transactions centering in the metropolis. 
In London the days for the negotiation of foreign bills are Tuesdays and 
Fridays—the foreign post days. The brokers go round to the principal 
merchants and discover whether they are buyers or sellers; and a few of 
the more influential, after ascertaining the state of the market, suggest a 
price at which the greater part of the transactions are settled, with such 
deviations as particular bills may be subject to from their high or low 
credit. For the bills they buy on one post day, houses of established 
credit pay on the following post day when they receive the second and 
third bills of the set ; foreign bills being usually drawn in sets of three. 
On the evenings of Tuesdays and Fridays the market rates for bills on all 
the principal foreign cities, with the current prices of bullion, are published 
in Wetenhall’s Course of the Exchange.” 

The late Mr. Rothschild stated, before the parliamentary committee of 
1832—“I purchase regularly, week by week, from 80,0002. to 100,0002. 
worth of bills, which are drawn for goods shipped from Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, Newcastle, and other places; and I send them to the Continent to m 
houses. My houses purchase against them bills upon Great Britain, which 
are drawn for wine, wool, and other commodities. But if there be not a 
sufficient supply of bills abroad on Great Britain, we are obliged to get 
gold from Paris, Hamburgh, and elsewhere.” 

It being the fact that English bankers, as such, are not in the practice of 
buying and selling foreign bills or dealing i in the exchanges, although for- 
eign and continental bankers make this more or less a part of their pro- 
fession, it has long been a moot point whether, in the conducting of their 
ordinary business bankers ought to pay any regard to the fluctuations of 
the exchanges. The subject has been argued over and over again, and va- 
rious opinions were advanced before ditlerent committees of the House of 
Commons. The question applies chiefly to country bankers who issue their 
own notes; and, generally, to all bankers who are supposed to have a 
proper regard for the safe management of their business. 

The condition of the foreign exchanges is the result of the operations of 
trade ; and the bank that would undertake to regulate the foreign exchanges, 
undertakes of necessity to regulate also the operations of trade, both at 
home and abroad. It will be remembered that the Bank of England con- 
sidered it to be an important part of its duty to regulate the foreign ex- 
changes, and it was held to be the duty of the country banks of issue to 
conform in ev ery respect to the action of the Bank of England. Certain 
writers on the currency considered that, by attending to the exchanges and 
lessening the supply of currency when they began to fall, and increasing it 
when they began to rise, the value of paper money might be kept very 
nearly on a level with the value of the metallic money that would circulate 
in its stead, were it withdrawn; and that this ought to be the conduct of 
every prudent banker obliged to pay his notes on demand. The country 
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bankers, on the other hand, sy a the idea of being under any obli- 
gation to regulate their issues by the foreign exchanges, or that the foreign 
exchanges were in any degree influenced by the issues of country oh 
Their issues of notes, they alleged, were regulated, and could alone be reg- 
ulated by the demands of trade. It is not my intention to offer any opin- 
ion of my own on the present occasion on this subject, having already done 
so in some of my published writings; but even supposing it to have been 
the duty, as was insisted on, of the country bankers to regulate their issues 
by the foreign exchanges, it may now be worthy of consideration whether 
the act of 1844, passed by Sir Robert Peel, fixing the amount of notes to 
be issued by each bank of issue, did not thenceforward completely reheve 
them from any implied obligation to regulate their issues by the foreign 
exchanges, and whether, indeed, the Bank of England is not also attirey 
relieved from the necessity of attempting to regulate her issues by the in- 
flux and efflux of bullion. Whether or not that act has had any beneficial 
effect in regulating the conduct of bankers, moderating the fluctuations of 
the foreign exchanges, and improving the commercial condition of the 
country, are questions fairly open to discussion. 

Now, although the English bankers do not deal in the foreign exchanges, 
they are supposed, as men of business, to have a general idea of the nature 
of these operations, and to know also something of the principles which 
regulate the rates of exchange upon different countries. The moneys of 
ditierent countries vary in denomination and amount; and in comparing 
the money of one place with that of another, it is usual to reckon one as 
fixed and the other as variable. It may be observed, however, that no per- 
fect par of exchange can possibly exist, as between two countries which 
have not the same standard metal for their respective currencies, The 
country whose money is calculated at a fixed price is said to receive the 
variable price, while the other country is said to give the variable price. 
The higher the exchange, therefore, between any two places, the more 
will it be in favor of the one that receives the variable price. Thus, in the 
case of London and Paris, London receives from Paris a variable amount 
of francs and centimes for 12. sterling ; and if you take the par at 25 francs 
34 centimes for 12, the exchange will be 5 per cent in favor of London 
when it rises to 26 francs 62 ceutimes, and about as much against London 
when it falls to 24 francs 7 centimes. According to the evidence given by 
Mr. Rothschild, when we say that a par of exchange exists between this 
country and France, we mean that we can then obtain 25 francs and 20 
centimes in Paris for a sovereign. Whien for the sovereign we can get 
only 25 francs and 15 or 10 centimes, we then consider the exchanges as 
so much below par. The sterling value of the sovereign is thus far re- 
duced; and it is evidence of the fact, that we are sending gold abroad 
upon which we receive no premium. In this state of things the exchanges 
are unfavorable to us. It we calculate the value of the currency here 
against that of the currency of France, we may, at any time, ascertain the 
par pretty correctly, by adding to that value the premium then payable 
for gold. The exchanges are against the country which pays the higher 
premium, and the amount of the excess is the measure of its loss. 

The custom of merchants has established the principle of drawing foreign 
bills at a ““usance” after date. A usance from Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Hamburg, or any place in Germany, is one month; from France, thirty 
days; from Spain and Portugal, two months; from Sweden, seventy-five 
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days; from Italy three months, Foreign bills are usually drawn in sets 
of three bills, for the same amount, so that, in the event of the first re- 
mitted being lost or stolen, the second or third may be made available. 
When one of the bills has been accepted, the others of course are of no 
service. 

Next to bills of exchange, the precious metals, and especially gold, form 
an important element in the fluctuations and regulations of the forei 
exchanges. They are the medium by which all the. differences in the 
exchanges are ultimately arranged. When the exchanges are against 
England, the result is an exportation of the precious metals to adjust the 
balance. The first intimation which the country bankers, and, indeed, the 
commercial classes generally, receive of an unfavorable state of the ex- 
changes, is by observing a large or continued diminution of the bullion in 
the returns of the bank of England, It was customary on former occasions 
to consider the Bank of England as chiefly instrumental in producing great 
fluctuations in the foreign exchanges—first, by issuing notes to excess, and 
afterwards by suddenly restricting their issues. By issuing notes to excess, 
the Bank of England is said to stimulate prices, and create great specula- 
tion in trade, thereby rendering the exchanges unfavorable, and causing a 
demand for gold for exportation. When this takes place the Bank, by 
again restricting its issues, depresses prices, and produces often great com- 
mercial distress, in its endeavor to turn the exchanges and get back the 
gold. There are writers who maintain that a depression of the exchanges 
for any considerable period, accompanied by an exportation of gold, is in- 
fallible evidence, independent of all other considerations, that the currency 
is relatively redundant. According to M’Culloch, “If the exchange be 
generally on the advantage, it is a proof that the currency of the country 
is becoming deficient, and that it may be slowly and cautiously enlarged ; 
and conversely, when it is falling.” This is the principle of regulating the 
currency by the foreign exchanges; and whether or not this is a sound 
principle is a matter of opinion. But under any circumstances, an un- 
favorable state of the exchanges will occasion an exportation of gold; and 
a continuous drain of gold will be an indication that the exchanges are 
unfavorable. 

Now, this exportation and importation of gold, in reference to the ex- 
changes, is not carried on by the bankers, but by merchants, and parties 
who deal in exchanges—such houses, for instance, as that of Messrs. Roths- 
child. These gentlemen deal in exchanges; they may be said to be the 
great regulators of the foreign exchanges. You have seen that in the case 
of foreign bills, the exchange brokers are in the habit of going round to 
the different merchants and buying them up at a regulated price; and you 
have heard to what a large extent these operations are conducted by the 
house of Rothschild. So in the case of the exportation and importation of 
gold, this is managed by such houses as I have mentioned, by constant 
observation of the fluctuations of the exchanges at home and abroad. 
Gold is an article of merchandise, and its supply in any one place is regu- 
lated by the demand. Since 1819, the trade in gold and silver in Eng- 
land has been perfectly free. Any one has full liberty to engage with 
foreigners in this traflic ; and such is the facility with which bullion may 
be conveyed from one country to another, that its value in Hamburgh or 
Amsterdam will hardly vary one-eighth per cent from its value in London, 
without causing its immediate transmission from one country to the other. 
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In the ordinary course of things there is a regular payment of gold to 
England from the whole worid, affording undoubted evidence that the bills 
drawn in foreign countries are not equal to those drawn there. England 
seems to be the loadstone which attracts gold from all parts of the globe. 

I may farther observe on this part of my subject, that under the general 
head of foreign exchange, are comprised nominal exchange, real exchange, 
and computed exchange. The first has reference to the comparative value 
of the currencies of different countries, which depend upon the relative 
value of bullion in’ those countries, and on the quantity for which their 
coin or paper money will exchange. If the bullion, coin, or paper money 
of two countries are so adjusted, that a given quantity of the one will ex- 
change for a 2 sithagian equal amount of the other, the nominal ex- 
change between those countries will be at par or equal. In whatever re- 
spects the currency of either country fails to measure an equal value of the 
currency of the other, the nomina! exchange will accordingly be so much 
above or below par; so much in favor of or against the one or the other. 
Real exchange is that which relates to the interchange of commodities 
without reference to the precious metals. When two nations trading to- 
gether purchase the one from the other, commodities of exactly the same 
value, their claims upon each other are of course equal, and the real ex- 
change is said to be at par. If, however, the amount purchased by the 
one nation is greater than that purchased by the other, the real exchange 
will be in favor of the one and against the other to the extent of the differ- 
ence between their mutual purchases. The balance is then settled by a 
remittance of bills, or an adequate amount of commodities or of bullion, 
whichever of these means the debtor finds most advantageous or economi- 
cal, in order to discharge his liabilities. It may happen that the nominal 
exchange may be against a country, while the real exchange is in its favor. 
This is adjusted in the computed exchange, which makes allowance for the 
one and takes credit for the other, and thus shows the actual state or posi- 
tion of the exchange between any two or more countries, and is, in fact, 
the ultimate condition into which all differences must be resolved. It 
is the object of the mercantile system to create a favorable balance of 
payments, or in other words, a favorable real exchange, by giving every 
facility to our exports and restricting our imports. But, according to 
M’Culloch, so far from an excess of exports over imports being any crite- 
rion of an advantageous Commerce, it is quite the reverse; and the truth 
is, notwithstanding all that has been said to the contrary, that unless the 
value of the imports exceeded that of the exports, foreign trade could not 
be carried on. 

The foreign exchanges have always a tendency to correct themselves, 
and their fluctuations can never for any lengthened period exceed the ex- 
pense of transmitting bullion from one country to another, The transac- 
tions of the exchange brokers facilitate this tendency of the exchanges to 
correct themselves. They buy bills where they are cheapest, and sell them 
where they are dearest. Similar operations are carried on by merchants 
and ‘dealers in bullion. So that while there are always circumstances 
which produce more or less an oscillation of the exchanges, there are at 
the same time operations going on to adjust and equalize them, 
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Commerce of the Ottoman Empire. 






Art. V.—COMMERCE OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 





TRADE OF SMYRNA IN 1853. 





By the following statistics, it will be seen that the trade of Smyrna in 
1853 amounted to piasters of the Grand Sequin, 335,858,000 ; that is to 
say, the imports to 131,168,890 piasters, and the exports to 204,689,770 
—thus leaving a balance in favor of the Province of Smyrna. 
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Piasters. Piasters, 

Bngland ............... 38,202,160 | Tuscany ....sceceeeeees 1,484,800 
Germany & Switzerland... 27,201,150 | Belgium .......eseeeee 987,330 
Turkish ports.........6. 25.200,300 | Malta ........cc06 coee 925,100 
ee ee 16,751,300 | Sardinia ........2.0e0e- 408,600 
U.S. of America........ 10,365,060 | Greece ...... cc. c cece eee 848,540 
WN aa a wide «guid oh 5,033,400 | Various other countries .. 318,650 
MIN: oa cs wads once eso 4,122,500 — 
NE fb 'S os Ss eh SR ERS 0 hs nd GARE ao OV eRe Wee v8 a i Sadao nee 131,168,890 






EXPORTS, 


































Piasters. Piasters. 
England .......:..0+++6 105,652,410} Holland ..... os cece cetes 4,626,660 
Germany .....cccecces 29,832,640 | Various other countries .. 1,733,530 
U.S. of America........ 24,178,330 | Tuscany ........eeeeees 1,292,250 
France ...... ihe < shue a 15,284,710 | Belgium ....00..0seccce% 704,040 
Turkish ports......06-+- 9,216,630 | Greece ....ccsecceseces 372,600 
BRO. 05 onc sce gupmeeee 6,289,190 | Sardinia ......cc-eceeee 286,420 
MRA o . és's cdeln bt oF see 5,270,350 soe 
NGO Sis.n o cand cine sacs (swat dbus ches ah ces vasossexe COS 
NAVIGATION. = 
The following tables will show, also, the navigation of the port of i 





Smyrna during 1853 :— 





SAILING VESSELS ENTERED. 







































No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
Se a Res ARN 546 49,076 | Danish. ......... oa 7 909 
ec. em OE EC EE 166 27,465 | Swedish..... SF sage 6 907 
Gi oS aAS 176 17,463 | Sardinian .. ....... 5 161 
Austrian ..... Sage 47 10,066} Hanse Towns ....... 4 597 
Pv ONO 65. Faso 83 6,833 | Sicilian . 5... i. cece cs 3 480 
U_S. of America .... 26 8,718] Prussian......... ae 2 437 
BNR 66. ick cates 22 2,802 | Mecklenburgh ........ 1 288 
TOMER: iis vicw's'nveceone 18 2,512) Belgian. ......eeccen 1 157 
ROUEN i Bis dk daitain des 10 1,169 —_—- 
RS i ek oath Ss Vee dee pieivdie a aed’ Si ehad pane beg sk ee 129,690 
SAILING VESSELS DEPARTED. 
No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. we 
CRE os ss ie ss OBS 43.660) Daniel 6 oc 60i8 ine 7 909 
TI bibs ¢ bv'o 0 6 1738 28,444) ATGUIRE. 65 occa bese 6 881 
(HOOK Fo a P56 oe. 153 14.866} Swedish. .......... ia 6 907 
ROUEN 855 CBR vk 45 9,784 | Hanse Towns .... ... 4 5717 
Vr cins as ws wis 33 6,869! Sicilian..... Cctwiiceee 3 490 
U.S. of America ..... 26 §,718] Prussian........ eames 2 497 
ER 22 2.556) Mecklenourgh ........ 1 288 
I, Biting scsi wai 18 F540 | BOI s.  wic'g vier ccee 1 157 
Ionian Islands........ 10 1,199 — 
in ono 4h CAMEO RK OOO Od ES EA Fe One O08" 0100.0 684: See ee 
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STEAMERS ARRIVED, 
i No, Tonnage. ! No. Tonnage, 
Austria @eeeeeeersece 205 82,489 English eeeeereneneereeee 50 30,6382 
DNs vnsiinticans: Mi 48,946 | Ottoman ............ 21 5.930 


is $6. bedbddncdadehscdcbntindnnsbe dieedkesnwas 387 167,997 


STEAMERS DEPARTED. 
No. Tonnage. : No. Tonnage 
CO $3,263 | English ......... 00000 61 81,360 
French .....cs,ccc0-- 111 48,946 | Ottoman .........66-. 21 5,930 


ETRE a ere eee ee eee eee eee eee eeerereseeeee 890 169,389 








In the preceding list are included all the vessels sailing under Samian 
and Wallachian colors. The smaller vessels, being in the coast trade, are 
not included. These latter form no insignificant portion of the trade of 
Smyrna, and in 1853 amounted to 1,836 boats, zerniks, goelettes, &c., 
varying from 5 to 29 tons each, giving a total of 22,874 tons, under 
Ottoman, Samian, Wallachian, and Greek colors. 

The Spanish dollar values in Smyrna about twenty-four piasters of the 
Sultan. 


Constantinopie, April 21, 1854. 
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DEMURRAGE——-LAY DAYS IN LIVERPOOL—CHARTER PARTY, ETC., ETC. 


In Admiralty, United States District Court, New York, 1854. Before Judge 
Incersott. . Jonathan Pierson, et al., vs. David Ogden. 


On the 28th of April, 1851, the respondent chartered the ship Hemisphere, 
then in this port, of the libelants, her owners, for a voyage from Liverpool to 
the port of New York. By the charter party it was agreed that the ship should 
receive on board at Liverpool a full cargo of general merchandise, and not ex- 
ceeding 513 passengers; and that the ship should not be obliged to take on 
board an amount of iron exceeding her registered tonnage. ‘The respondent 
was to provide water, provisions, and berths, and al! other expenses eonnected 
with the passengers, and to pay hospital and commutation fees in New York, 
and quarantine expenses. If the ship provided berths, the respondent was to 

ay the usual price for them, and he was to buy the passenger-stores then on 
ard at their value in Liverpool. The lay-days for loading at Liverpool) were 
to be as follows: “Commencing from the time the captain reports himself ready 
to receive cargo, fifteen running luy-days; and for each and every day’s deten- 
tion, by default of the respondent or agent, one hundred silver dollars per day 
to be paid by respondent.” 

The libelants now sue to recover, the charter money which was agreed upon 
at £1,500, the value of the passengers’ stores on board, and seven days’ demur- 
rage at Liverpool. The respondent denies that they are entitled to demurrage, 
and objects to paying the charter money, on the ground that the ship did not 
bring a full cargo. 

By the act of 3 and 4 Wm. IV., c. 52, entitled “ An act for the general regu- 
lation of the customs,” it is provided, among other things, that no goods shall be 
shipped, or water-borne to be shipped, on board any ship in any port or place in 
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the United Kingdom, to be carried beyond seas, before due entry outwards of 
such ship, and due entry of such goods, shall be made and cocket granted, nor 
before such yoods shall be duly cleared for shipment, in manner therein directed, 
under pain of forfeiture. 

It is also provided that before any goods be taken on board any outward- 
bound ship, the master shall deliver to the collector or controller a certificate 
from the proper officer of the clearance inwards of such ship on her last voyage, 
and also an account, signed by the master or his agent, of the entry outwards 
of such ship for the outward voyage, &e. 

If, however, it becomes necessary to lade any heavy goods before the whole 
of the inwurd eargo is discharged, in order to stiffen or ballast the ship, it is 
lawful for the collector or controller to issue to the master what is called a 
“stiffening note,” being a permit to receive such goods for that purpose. Afier 
the whole of the inward cargo is discharged, the collector issues to the master 
what ‘s called a“ jerk note,” pw permit which authorizes him to receive on 
board goods for his outward cargo. 

‘The Hemisphere set sail from this port soon after the execution of the charter 
party. She arrived at Liverpool in June, and soon afier commenced discharging. 
On the 24th of June, having discharged a part of her cargo, her master obtained 
from the collector a “ stiffening note,” authorizing him to receive on board rail- 
road iron only. On the 28th of June all her cargo was discharged, but the “ jerk 
note,” authorizing him to receive his outward cargo, was not obtained till the 
30th, Some railroad iron was furnished previous to this, and before July 15 the 
whole cargo was furnished, consisting of railroad and other iron, crates, boxes 
of dry goods, &e., making up a cargo of general merchandise. The captain, on 
the 23d day of June, reported to the agenw of the respondents that he was ready 
to reveive cargo. 

The Jibelants allege that the lay-days commenced on the receipt of the ‘‘stiff- 
ening note,” on the 24th of June, which would give them seven days’ demurrage ; 
while the respondent claims that they did not commence until the receipt of the 
“jerk note,” on the 30th, in which case they would be entitled to no demurrage. 

The expression in the charter party is, that the lay-days commenced “ from 
the time the master reports himself ready to receive cargo.” They do not com- 
mence, however, until he has a right to report himself ready, and he has no such 
right. until the ship is actually ready; and she is not ready as long as she is pro- 
hibited by law trom receiving cargo, in consequence of the nor-performance of 
certain things to be done on her part, and there can be no delay on the part of the 
charterer until she has been so made ready. 

The construction of that part of the charter party relating to lay-days is, that 
the charterer shall have the right to detain the ship, in order to put on board a 
eargo of general merchandise, fifteen days after she shall have been placed at his 
disposal, and not detained on business of the owner or prior charterer, and after 
she shall have been put in such a condition that be can put on board such a 
cargo. She was not detained by the charterer before June 30th, but by the 
owner for the purpose of discharging her inward cargo, Till that time no goods 
could have been put on board of her except railroad iron, The respondent was 
not bound to put any railroad or other iron on board under the charter party. 
He could put on board a cargo of general merchandise without putting on board 
any iron, ‘Till the 30th of June, then, she was not ready to receive a cargo of 
general merchandise, and the lay-days do not commence till that time. 

This also agrees with the custom of the port of Liverpool, as shown by the 
weight of the evidence in the cause. 

No delay was occasioned to the ship in consequence of the passengers. 

The weight of testimony is, that she was fully and properly loaded, and the 
respondent has no ground for claiming that she did not bring a full cargo. 

Nor has he any ground of complaint as to the number of passengers. The 
charter party did not require that 513 passengers should be brought at all events. 
A portion of the cargo was so placed between decks that so many could not have 
been brought without violating the act of Congress on that subject. Only 350 
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berths were provided by the ship, and none by the charterer; and only 350 pas- 
sengers were tendered to the ship, and these she brought, The agent of the 
respondent did not claim that more berths should be furnished, and thereby as- 
sented that no more parsengers should be brought. 

The respondent is also, by the terms of the charter party, liable for the hos- 
pital and commutation fees in New York, for quarantine expenses, and for the 
passenger-stores furnished by the libelant. 

Deeree, therefore, that the libelants recover the charter money, less what they 
have been paid, besides the hospital money, &c., and the price of the stores, and 
reference to 2 commissioner to ascertain the amount. 

For libelant, Mr. Donohue and Mr. Parsons; for respondent, Mr. Owen. 


LIABILITY OF MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES TO TAXATION, 


In the Supreme Court (New York) General Term, July, 1834. Before Judges 
Mitchell, Roosevelt, and Clerke. The Mutual Insurance Company of New York 
vs. Joseph Jenkins. 

The plaintiffs insist that they are not liable to taxation; and have brought 
this action against the tax collector for wrongfully—-as they contend—levying 
on their property. Corporations, it is admitted, are liable to taxation on their 
capital, but mutual insurance companies, like the plaintiffs, it is argued have no 
capital. This position seems to me, is not maintainable either in principle or in 
the letter of the law. The word capital, in its general acceptation, and where 
not otherwise specially defined, means the stock or fund on which an individual, 
or firm, or corporation, trades or carries on business, Where a fixed sum, in a 
given instance, is especially declared to be the capital, that sum, whether in- 
creased by profits or diminished by lobses, is taken as the measure of taxation, 
not from any principle, but because such happens to be the wording of the par- 
ticular act or charter. Such was the case of the Bank of Utica. All moneyed or 
stock corporations deriving an income or profit are liable to taxation on their 
eapital, and, of course, if that capital be not otherwise limited, on the fund upon 
which they do business. A corporation authorized by law to make insurances, 
whether on fires or on lives, is a moneyed corporation, and may make profits, 
although eo nomine, it makes no periodical divideuds, In the Mutual Life Insu- 
rance Company, who are the plaintiffs in this case, every customer, in proportion 
to the business he brings to the concern, is a stockholder. His shares, instead 
of being, as in ordinary corporations, exact aliquot parts of the common fund, 
are graduated by the premiums he may see fit to contribute; and the common 
fund or capital, instead of being confined to a fixed invariable sum, grows with 
the growth of those premiums, the interest being in the first instance, resorted 
to for the payment of losses. The mere circumstance that a portion of the 
common fund is liable to be withdrawn on the happening of a death, does not 
destroy its character as capital; the same result follows from death in the case 
of a partnership between individuals, and from fire or shipwreck, in the ease 
of an ordinary insurance company. The company themselves, in their invita- 
tions to the public, obviously contemplate their moneys and securities as capital. 
They speak of the “ stability and perpetuity” of their business, as founded on 
“an accumulated fund of a million of dollars, securely invested in bonds and 
mortgages,” &¢. And in the act of incorporation, when directing the invest- 
ment of the “premiums received for insurance,” it is provided that the real 
property to secure such “investment of capital shall in every case be worth 
twice the amount loaned thereon.” The conclusion then is, ‘that the accumu- 
lated fund,” by whatever name it may be designated, is the corporate property 
of the plaintiffs, and not the individual property of the stocktrolders or contrib- 
utors, except in the same sense, and with the same qualifications, as the capital of 
any moneyed corporation not founded on the mutual principle; and that the 
plaintiffs, therefore, are liable to taxation in respect of such fund, in the same 
manner as any other corporation in respect of its capital. 

Judgment of Special Term, for the reasons assigned by the judge who pro 
nounced the same, affirmed, with costs. 
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GUARANTORS. 


In the Superior Court, General Term, July, 1854. Before Judge Mitcuett, 
Chief Justice, Judges Roosevett and CLerke, Associates. Henry Green, &c., 
vs. William T. Cutter. 

By the Court—Roosevelt, J—The defendants were guarantors. They loaned 
their names as inducements, in behalf of their friends, to invite credits which 
would otherwise have been withheld. Under the plea of alleged want of due 
diligence in prosecuting the primary debtors, they now seek to escape from the 
consequences of their engagement. At the time the goods whose payment they 
Gaeee were sold, the purchasers resided and did business in Michigan. 

hen the purchasers failed to pay, the creditors who had trusted them brought 
an action in the United States Circuit Court in Michigan; but the Sheriff or 
Marshal to whom the process was intiusted, returned one of the defendants as 
not found. Although, therefore, the suit was against both, the judgment was 
against one. And this judgment, it is said, merged the joint demand and con- 
verted into a claim against one only, thus, to the prejudice of the sureties, dis- 
charging the other debtor; whereas, had the creditors brought their suit, as they 
might have done, in the State Court, the judgment, in virtue of a special State 
law would have been, it is said, against both, and both would have been held to 
their joint obligation. The argument, it will be perceived, assumes that, by the 
proceeding in the United States Court, one of the debtors was discharged, and 
that that proceeding was the voluntary and improvident act of the creditors. 
And as it is true, in point of law, that a judgment against one of his two joint 
debtors, in all cases and under all cirenmstances, discharges the other, and that 
the other, if afterwards used upon the joint demand, may plead the previous un- 
satisfied judgment against his associate. as an absolute bar? Is it no reply to 
such a plea to say that the creditor did not elect, but was compelled to take 
judgment, as he did, against the one alone, because the other had absconded ? 
The doctrine of merger is founded upon convenience—convenience to ithe Court 
and convenience to the parties—upon the consideration that two suits should 
not be permitted where one was suflicient. Does this reason apply in favor of 
aman who had rendered a joint, and of consequence a single, suit impossible ? 
What right has he, or rather what right could he have, to complain of double 
vexation? Is it possible in such a case for the creditor to obtain a full remedy 
except by two suits? Even with the aid of a special statute, the Court, having 
no jurisdiction over an absent party, can render no binding personal judgment 
against him; so that, although in four against two, the recovery in effect, if pur- 
sued in that mode, would be only against one. Wherein as a remedial proceed- 
ing, then, would such a judgment, in the State Court, have been more advanta- 
geous than the judgment which was recovered in the Federal Court? In either 
case the record would have shown that the course of action was a joint demand, 
and that if an effectual recovery was not had against both, it was no fault of the 
plaintiffs. They sued both, but both were not found. Besides, a federal judg- 
ment in some respects may be preferable to a State judgment. Stay laws and 
appraisement laws are powerless for it; and the Supreme Court of the United 
States had decided a decision, which in subsequent cases brought within their 
jurisdiction, they were likely to follow, that a separate judgment against one 
partner, even where taken without necessity, was no bar to a subsequent suit 
against the ether. It may be that that adjudication has since been partially 
qualified; yet the reasoning on which it rests, in all cases of necessity, still 
remains, At all events there cannot be a doubt, 1 think, that a court of equity 
in such a ease, would enjoin the defendant from availing himself of such a tech- 
nical bar—in analogy to the practice which allows a bill in equity against the 
representatives of a deceased partner, after an unsatisfied judgment against the 
survivor, notwithstanding that it involves the difficulty of merger and double 
litigation. Double titigation is an evil; but like other evils, if neeessary to the 
attainment of justice, it must be submitted to, especially by those whore acts or 
omissions have created the necessity. I assume, therefore, that whether the 
judgment in Michigan were in form against two bat in fact against one, or both 
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in form, and ia fact against only one, it would in neither case deprive the parties 
of an efficient sade: subsequently, in some form, agiinst the other. At all 
events, the suit, brought in the Federal Court, being a bona fide exercise of a 
sound discretion, and especially as no actual Joss from that election is either 
proved or pretended, there is no ground for charging the creditors with a want 
of “ due and legal diligence.” The effort made by them to recover uf the prin- 
cipal debtors was a legal effort. and a proper effort and the only one, as it ap- 
pears to we, which they were bound to mike. Its fruitlessness is no answer to 
the argument. The very fruitlessness, anticipated asx possible by all the parties, 
was the reason for tendering the guaranty and the motive for requiring it. 

It seems to be assumed—and some judicial dicta hive at times given coun- 
tenance to the idea—that in actions ag inst gaarantors all sorts of technicalities, 
whether equitable or inequitable, rational or irrational, are to be invoked by 
counsel or encouraged by the Court, to prevent a recovery. For myself Ido 
not believe that the common law, which in its general scope professes to be 
founded on common sense and common honesty, is so inconsistent as to lose 
sight of these attributes the moment it approaches the boundaries of suretyship. 
What difference is there in principle between soliciting credit for one’s self or 
soliciting it fur one’s brother? The consideration is the creditor's paring with 
his goods on the faith of the engagement, and the benefit the surety receives, or 
expects to receive, from obliging his friend. It is not only a good, but a valaa- 
ble consideration——as much so, in every just sense, as if the surety had himself 
become the purchaser. Judgment for plaiatiff. 


LAND CASE DECIDED BY THE SUPREME COURT OF TEXAS. 


The Supreme Court of the State of Texas, sitting at Galveston, has just ren- 
dered a decision of great importance to settlers and purchasers of land in Texas, 
settling a principle which applies to hundreds of land titles. The question at 
issne was, what under the colonization laws of Texas constituted a residence 
which entitled a man to enter land, as head of a family, and transmit it to his 
heirs, he never having carried his family to reside there. 

The case before the Court was that of one Russell, from the State of Maine, 
who went to Texas in the year 1834, and in August, 1835, obtained a grant of 
land in the then county of Montgomery, representing himself as having come to 
the country with his family to reside. Shortly afier, he went back to Maine, 
for the alleged purpose of bringing out his family, but died soon after, In 184], 
his daughter’s husband took possession of the land, and made a crop. In 1849, 
one Randolph loeated a land warrant upon it as vacant land, alleging it to be 
public domain, by reason of the invalidity or forfeiture of the grant to Russell, 
first as a non-resident, and then for fraudulent description of himself. 

The Court sustained the grant on both grounds. It decided that Russell's 
residence, with the intent to make his home in Texas, departing only with the 
purpose of bringing back his family, entitled him to enter the land, and that, 
constructively and legally, the domicil of his family was with him, and his Jecla- 
ration that his family was with him was legally correct according to the laws of 
Texas. The departure, with a bona fide intent to return, did not affect the domi- 
cil he had acquired, and the grant of land inured to his heirs.— Charleston Courier. 


JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES, 


The registered officer of a joint-stock banking company applied to prove 
against the estate of a deceased shareholder for calls due. By the deed of set- 
tlement, an option was given to the representatives of deceased shareholders 
either to sell the shares or become members of the company on certain condi- 
tions. Prior to the exercise of this option, the directors were empowered to 
retain the dividends, and, after notice, to declare the shares forfeited. No option 
had been exercised by the executors in this case, and the directors had retained 
the dividends, but had taken no steps to declare the shares forfeited. They 
were not held to be entitled to prove for calls due.x—Eng. Law Times, Rep. 256. 
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Tue market is but liitle more settled than at the date of our last, and in some 
of its features the aspect of commercial affairs is certainly less favorable. There 
have been more fuilures among business men throughout the country, although 
but few who were not involved in stock speculations have been obliged to yield 
to the storm. There isa general retrenchment and taking-in of sail smong all 
classes, and thus it is to be hoped that there will be no important commercial 
disasters. Money continues in request, and most borrowers outside of the banks 
are compelled to pay from one to two per cent a month for the use of capital, 
while lenders in all quarters are more scrupulous, and the discrimination between 
first and second class securities is daily becoming more exseting. 

The trade of the couniry presents some singular characteristies. While money 
is deur, provisions of neatly all kinds are dearer, and the stringency in funds 
seems to produce little effect upon the prices of the necessaries of life. The 
trade in other merchandise in regular channels is quite slack. The country 
merchants have not yet made their purchases to any considerable extent, and are a 
found less ready with the means of payment than at any previous time during J 
the last three years, In the large cities the dry goods trade is far from pros- 
perous, and beth foreign and domestic fabries have been offered at farther con- 
cessions in price. This is most noticeable in foreign fabrics, with which the mar- 
kets are overstocked, and the auction houses are crowded with goods, most of 
them of recent importation, which are forced off at a large decline from rates 
previously current. In localities where rents have advanced the most rapidly, 
there are evidences of reaction, and speculators in real estate are manifesting less 
boldness. These are regarded by shrewd observers, less as signs of general 
derangement than as evidences of returning health. The stringency in money 
matters will check the extravagance in living. and the tendency to overtrading 
and speculation. The sacrifice of goods will show the importers that there is a Be | 
limit to their business, and that their receipts must bear some proportion to the 8 : 
wants of the country if they would reckon upon a profit. In short, the present is 
is a day of rebuke, and there is some evidence that the country is disposed to 
profit by the lesson. 

It is quite certain that even our shrewdest financiers have something yet to 
learn in the management of railroad affairs. We hinted at this in our last, and 
have heretofore exposed the popular fallacy that requires one man to do half a 
dozen things at a time, upon the plea that if he wants anything done he must do 
it himself. Neaily all the heavy railroad companies of the country are managed 
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nominally by those who have both head and hands full of something else, and 
not unfrequently by those, who in addition to such an incumbrance, are also too 
far from the scene of action. The convention of railroad operators at New York 
have decided on increasing the tariff of charges, and decreasing the speed and 
quantity of service on the leading railroads represented. This may save the 
companies from running behind, but it will not answer in the place of better man- 
agement, which is now everywhere needed, Would any committee of merchants 
at New York undertake to be responsible for a mercantile business requiring 
millions of ecxpital, and carried on at twenty different places beyond the reach of 
their personal observation? Would they do it as a slight addition to their other 
cares, to be turned off with a brief occasional notice? Does it make it any easier 
if the capital is invested in railroad property, and the managers are called a Board 
of Directors? There is a total want of economy and skill in the management of 
a large portion of the corporate companies in this country, which is now being 
felt in a wide-spread depreciation of property thus controlled. In this assertion 
we design no reflecti m upon the officers or directors of such companies, Most 
of them accepted office after urgent solicitation, and a large portion of them give 
all the time they have to spare from their previous occupations, and quite as much 
as was expected of them when they were elected. The fault lies, not in the 
men, but in the system itself, which must be thoroughly remodelled before a 
high degree of suecess can be attained, and the difficulties now in the way be 
fully met and overcome. We would not recommend a niggardly “ penny-wise 
and pound-foolish” policy, but a less wasteful use of the gross receipts must be 
attained, before the net profits will be such as to justify the continued use of 
capital for investments of this class, The power is everywhere applied at a dis- 
advantage ; the leeches fastened upon a large majority of these works, have hold 
of the long end of the lever, and apply the force chiefly to their own advantage. 
In regard to western railroad compames, there is another evil which has grown 
out of such management. Many roads which were doing a successful business 
by themselves, have left their proper work and sphere to take stocks in other 
roads, or in steamboat lines, or in something else which promised an advantage 
in return for such interference, but not sufficient to justify the course pursued 
‘In a few of these cases the step has been taken honestly by a board of directors, 
only anxious to advance the corporate interests they have in charge. In other 
instances the extraordinary policy has been adopted for the private benefit of 
those who while managing one company, have an equal or greater interest in the 
improvement requiring the assistance thus improperly afforded. We make these 
remarks because we deem the matter of much importance at this time, but we 
wish to guard against any improper inference which may be drawn from them. 
We do not believe that the evils complained of are so radical that they cannot 
be cured without a general catastrophe ; nor do we believe, as many panie makers 
assert, that none of the railroads in the country are on a foundation sufiiciently 
stable to support themselves. At the same time we do believe that a thorough 
reform is essential to permanent success, and that such a reform eannot be too 
speedily commenced. 
The Banks throughout the country have lost more or less by the recent failures, 
but they are all diseounting cautiously, and as far as possible curtailing their 
operations. The following will show the condition of the New York city banks 
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at the date of the last weekly returns. As a year has elapsed since the weekly 
averages were commenced, we give a recapitulation of each statement from the 


beginning, which will be found very valuable for future reference — 


WEEKLY AVERAGES OF NEW YORK CITY BANKS, 


Week ending 


August 6, 1853 ....... 
August 13. ....eeeceeee 
August 20.......eeeee- 
August 27... .ccccceees 
September 3.......... 
September 10..... 
September 17.........+- 
September 24.......46. 


October 1 
October 8. 
October 15 . 


October 22 .. 
October 29 ... 


eee ee aren eee 


November 5.......... 


November 12.. 
November 19.... 
November 26.. 


eeeerenee 


December 8.. 


December 10 
December 17 
December 24 .. 
December 31 
January 7, 1854....... 


January 14, 
January 21. 
January 28. 
February 4 
February 11 
February 1 

February 2 


eeeerevee 


March 4..... 


March 11... 
March 18 
March 25. 


Bi genee 


ee 
May 13...... 


May ee 


June 38 
June 10.. 
June 17.... 
June 24, 
July 1.. 
July 8. 


May 27..... 


July 15..... 


July 22... 
July 29... 


August 5.....eeeeeeee 


August 1z.. 


eeeeeereeee 


August SOc eedadccnees 


Average amount 


of Loans 


and Discounts. 
$97,899,499 


94,633,282 
94,074,717 
92,387,618 
91,741,338 
91,108,347 
90,190,589 
90,092,765 
90,149,540 
89,128,998 
87,837,273 
85,367,981 
83,400,821 
838,092,680 
82,882,409 
83,717,622 
84,802,530 
85,824,756 
86,708,028 
87,865,073 
88,766,402 
90,162,106 
90,133,887 
90 VLO0L2 
90,068,738 
89,159,465 
90,549,577 
91,434,022 


92,698,085 


93,529,716 
94,558,421 
94,279 994 
93,418,929 
92,972.711 
92 825.024 
92,551,803 
91,656,274 
90,376,540 
90,243,049 
90,789,720 
9( 245,927 
90,886,726 
90,981,974 
91,916,710 
91,015,171 
90,063,573 
88.751,952 
88,608,491 
88,347,251 
90,437,004 
92,011,870 
92,588,579 
93,723,141 
93,435,057 
82,880,103 


Average 


amount of 


Specie. 
$9,746,441 
10,608,518 
11,082,274 
11,819,040 
11,268,049 
11,380,693 
11,860,235 
11,840,925 
11,231,912 
10.266.602 
11,830,172 
10,303,254 
10,565,672 
11,771,880 
12,822.575 
18,691,324 
13,343,196 
12,830,772 
12,493,760 
12,166,020 
12,074,499 
11,058,478 
11,506,124 
11,894.453 
11,455,156 
11,117,958 
11,634,653 
11,872,126 
11,742,384 
11,212,693 
10,560,400 
9,832,483 
10,018 456 
10,132,246 
T0,264.009 
10,188,141 
11,044,044 
10,526.976 
10,951,153 
11,437,089 
12,382,068 
12.118,043 
10,981,531 
10,281,969 
9.617.180 
10,.013.157 
9,628,375 
11.130,800 
12,267,318 
15,074.093 
15,720.309 
15,386,864 
14.468.981 
18.522,023 


14,253,972 


Average 
amvuuut of 
Circulation, 


$9,513,053 
9,451,943 
9.389.727 
9,427,191 
9.554,294 
9.597.336 
9,666,723 
9,477,541 
9,521,666 
9.673458 
9.464.714 
9.388.643 
9,800,350 
9,492,158 
9,287,629 
9.151.443 
9,032,769 
9,134,585 
9,075,704 
7,939,830 
8,872,764 
8,927,013 
9.075 926 
8.668.344 
8,605,255 
8.642.677 
8.996.657 
8,994,083 
8.954.464 
8.929514 
9,209,830 
9,157,555 
9255 781 
9,209,406 
9,345,820 
97S 210 
9,433,998 
9.353.854 
9377687 
9 823 007 
9,507,796 
9 480.018 
9 284,807 
QS8h.714 
9.307,889 
9.144.284 
9,009,726 
9.068 253 
9.195.757 
8.837.681 
8,768,289 
8,756,777 
9.124,468 
8,917,179 
8,855,523 


Average 

amount of 

Deposits, 
$60,579,797 
57,457,504 
67,307,223 
57,431,891 
57,502,970 
47,545,164 
57,612,801 
68.312,384 
57,968,661 
57,985,760 
59,068,674 
55,748,729 
53 335,462 
55,500,977 
66,201,007 
57.446,424 
68,673,076 
58.435.207 
57,838,076 
58,312,478 
58 154.302 
53,463,976 
60,835,362 
58,396,956 
69,071,252 
68,239.577 
61,208,466 
61,024,817 
61,826 669 
61,293,645 
61,975,675 
60,226 683 
61,098 605 
6Y,168.178 
59,478,149 
60,286,839 
60,325,087 
59,225,905 
59,719 381 
63,855,509 
64,203,671 
65,852.661 
61,628,670 
41.702,290 
72,495,859 
71,959,106 
69.598, 724 
71457,984 
72,718,442 

75,227,388 
75Y59,082 
74,790,656 
76.378 487 
74,626,389 
73,834,568 
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We have also compiled a comparative table, embracing the principal items in 


the quarterly returns of the banks of the State of New York, just received from 
the Superintendent, compared with the same items of the previous quarters of 


the year:— 


Sept. 17, 1853. Dec. 3, 1853. March 18, 1854. 


Loans and discounts ... 


BONE ccc ccheccvccse i 20.787.197 


Specie .......ccceceen 12,909,949 
Cash items ........... 17,854,305 
Bank notes ........... 8,207,393 
Due from banks....... 14,264,757 
Capital.........0.02+ 86,692,075 
Circulation ......... is $2,762,650 
Deposits ....... osabee 77,167,075 


Due to banks ......... 28,253,667 





21.458 585 
14.149.769 
18,175,670 

3.448 890 
11,609,197 
79,018,480 
82.573.189 
78,060,490 
20,704,104 


$146.767,770 $142,656.859 $150.561,750 


20,832.646 
11,563,778 
18,5387.355 

3.120,820 
12,262,110 
80,702,396 
82,871,206 
81,140,877 
24,500,136 





June 8, 1854, 


$149,772,965 


20 641,474 
10,792,429 
20,651,709 

8.591.907 
10,7493 520 
81,689,239 
80,956,123 
82,637,013 
22,266,087 






















BOSTON 





THE FOLLOWING IS A CONTINUATION OF THE WEEKLY COMPARISON OF THE 


BANKS ‘— 
July 31, 








July 24, August 7. August 14, 







Capital ..... eececsecee $30945.189 $30,953,185 $380.966460 $81,014,985 
Loans and discounts.... 49,314,787 49,625.045 50.889,806 60,907 742 
ED. 0 0-0,69.0:040%-090.00 2,934.40 2,892,740 2.904.012 2 878.403 
Due from other hanks... 9.478 862 8.574.786 8,725,706 8.548.104 
Due to other banks ... 6,826,735 6.454.892 6.373,367 6,037 468 
ns ease ARTE ae 12.672.918 13,159,032 18.567.854 13,504.750 
Circulation .......... 8,541,494 7,859,255 8,207,597 8,184,828 






We also annex a comparative monthly statement of the Massachusetts banks, 
not including the above :— 









July ft. August 5. 
cen ET Ee scccccue 03080900 $23,162,740 Inc. $502,990 
Loans and discounts ......... 41,577.865 41,795.009 2 417.144 
TUR ccs sevcsecccse eee 916 560 934.513 * 27,953 
Due from other banks....... 8,941.912 8,860,858 Dec. 81,054 
Due to other banks .........- 481,138 459 9638 “ 84.175 
EE eS ae 6,451,106 5,400,748 - 60.3458 
Circulation, .......004.00 ache 16,215,000 15,988,214 “ 827,786 








The following is the monthly statement of the condition of the New Orleans 
banks in the leading items, made up on Saturday, 29th July, 1854:— 





















Loans payable 
in full at 
Banks. Circulation. Deposits. Fpecie. maturity. 
Sr ene eee «= 1.784 800 $1,646,347 $1,674,682 $2 664.101 
Canal ...... oad own aw tes 1,302.473 901,865 1,142,155 1,788,450 
Loui-iana sesbiewees 1,164,009 2.440.460 1.972.285 2,020. 891 
Louisiana State ......... ete na 3.046 920 2,008,725 8,068,567 
Mechanics’ and Traders’... ss we ee ee [64.386 493,976 963.675 
New Orleans.......... vig “471. 1 10 710.643 828.184 977 834 i 
Southern .......e.0-00 262 500 177.861 128,102 426.8416 : 
ONE din oo tiveness Bow’ 372,062 474,088 190.055 617.837 





Total... $10,142,550 $7,938,164 $12,627,711 


As compared with the June statement, it shows a decrease in circulation of 
$581,564, in deposits of $623,971, in loans of $1,622,594, and in exchange of 
$883,628. There is an increase in specie of $298,574, and in other cash Jiabili- 
ties of $382,863. 


$6,669,987 
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We are now enabled to give a complete statement of the revenue of the 
United States for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1854 :— 






Source. Ist quarter. 2d quarter. 3d quarter, 4th quarter. 
Customs......6 weeeee $19,718,822 $18,587,821 $16,896,724 $14,020,822 
pe ere ceawe 1,489,562 2,223,076 2,012,908 2,745,251 










Miscellaneous ......... 147,994 101,963 486,091 118,666 














Total.......0+.6+6.. $21,356,378 $15,912,860 $19,395,723 $16,884,739 


Total receipts for year ending JUNG DOOM, LBB i ccec cc keocccceccevs 73,549,700 ee 
Jt SOI, TOGB esa eck cccceces ‘ 61,837,574 a4 









Showing an increase of ....... seecesccescednscesccevccesccess $12,232,126 





Compared with previous years, the summary is as follows :— 


1851-2. 1852-3. 1853-4. 







GE cc oy sald WK sae v.00 anu .e- $47,889,826 $58,931,865 $64,224,189 
GG in. ocd niwkd 0eeeceees arson 2,043,239 1,667,085 8,470,797 
Miscellaneous .......esscerccecs “eke 845,821 738,624 854,714 












I eo cet yeas iss tty santa $49,728,386 $61,337,574 $73,549,700 






The increase in the receipts for customs would show an increase in the du- 
tiable imports of about $21,000,000, which, if there were no change in the 
free goods and specie, would bring the total imporis for the year to about 
$289,000,000. This is probably a little above the true total, which will be fur- 
nished in the official returns now daily expected. 

The receipts for duties at the Custom-house in Philadelphia for the month of 
July amounted to $485,163 50. The following is a comparative statement of 
receipts for seven months in the present and past two years :— 














1852. 1853. 1854. 
JUNG 5 iiic'. vedi ctteiviccce | RRS $267,010 25 $539,202 76 3 
February Cre Ghee La ee We tae 489,000 00 623,642 75 525,093 25 3 
March..... saeaan eo ES 367,400 70 427,620 83 $16,383 70 ’ 
PO DEERE ETS TS 303,922 538 264,753 55 879,471 46 ; 
BU sc aend Anpeecacessususne 257,736 70 815,817 77 $28,492 95 J 
pO a ee Be es 261,290 00 628,503 90 304,754 75 re 
414,814 85 555,489 485,163 i 











coeseee Seanctensecae @aeraees 83 $3,082,837 65 $2,878,602 37 






This shows that the imports at Philadelphia since January Ist are not as large 
by nearly a million of dollars as for the corresponding period of last year. We shay 
annex, also, a complete statement of the receipts for duties at New Orleans for H 
the last fiseal year :— 









1833. | 1854. 
GUE vn cdcdbesedsnncces $80,597 45 | January.......ssemse0. $230,054 69 
BUZUH. oc cccccmecccces 55,509 93 | February .. Spawn nibiav eats 224,153 82 
September ............. DEG AGO FT | MORON io oc cv cc cc swndais 410,641 03 
RI Dies cn TOU TOE G01 Bis i stn vcccsc cece P 275,028 88 
November ....... 00000. 214,896 64) May iccss ss scccccccccee 256,229 66 













$64,513 54/ Jume.......,secceseces 177,912 40 





$1,524,029 48 
1,934,639 63 









$1,034,639 63 | $2,558 660 11 
22 
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The receipts of gold from California have not been as large as anticipated ; 
but the production at the mines is as large as ever. We annex our usual state- 
ment of the business at the mint. The Assay Office in New York will be in 
operation before our next issue. 


DEPOSITS AND COINAGE AT PHILADELPHIA AND NEW ORLEANS MINTS. 


DEPOSITS FOR JULY. 
From California, Total Gold, Silver. Total. 


Philadelphia Mint....... $3,910,000 $3,940,000 $310,000 $4,250,000 
New Orleans Mint...... 31,863 86,112 127,630 163,742 


Total deposits........ $3,941,863 $3,976,112 $437,630 $4,418,742 





GOLD COINAGE. 


New Orteans. PHriLaDELPnia, 
Pieces. Value. Pieces. Value. 
Double eagles ...........+- ixee's rodeus $908,180 
Eagles ...,...sccesees sian 8,500 $85,000 92,340 
cc uahnas ob haanas sans 2,405,812 
Half eagles..........cce+e0- 
Quarter eagles. ....  hensawn 
Three-dollar pieces...... coos 
PERE Be are nee 


Total gold coinage ........ 8,500 $85,000 54,643 $3,406,332 








SILVER COINAGE, 
Half dollars ............0++. 482,000 $241,000 


Quarter dollars .... swears 4 868,000 $92,000 
| ee iaiuiane 890,000 880,000 88,000 


cds tb cweecas’s Rae 
Half dimes 


Total silver coinage........ 1,872,000 $330,000 1,248,000 $180,000 


COPPER COINAGE. 
OGRE. vcccccccvccscccccues eoceds 101,816 $1,018 








Total coimage............. 1,880,500 $415,000 1,404,459 $3,687,350 


The imports of foreign goods into the country continue much larger than 
generally expeeted. The total for July at New York is $149,843 larger than 
the very large amount for July of last year; $7,286,093 larger than for the same 
month of 1852; and $5,722,300 larger than for the same time in 1851—as will 
be seen by the annexed comparison :— 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE AT NEW YORK FOR THE MONTH OF JULY. 


1851. 1852. 1853, 18}4, 


Entered for consumption. eeceeee $12,874,701 $11,453,117 $16,725,643 $14,253,797 
Entered for warehousing ........ 1,022,725 428,91 2,080,908 8,963,578 
Free goods piped we 1,027,481 915,154 1,072,502 1,812,917 
Specie and bullion............- 81,148 150,067 199,454 198,063 





Total entered at the port $14,506,050 $12,942,257 $20,078,507 $20,228,350 
Withdrawn from warehouse...... 1,167,644 1,095,800 1,702,448 636,832 
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Upon analyzing the total for July, 1854, we find the increase, as compared 
with the preceding year, wholly in free goods, there being a decided falling off 
in the dutiable entered for consumption; and although there is an increase in 
the total entered for warehouse, yet it is not sufficient to swell the receipts of 
dutiable merchandise to the amount reached last year. There is quite a falling 
off in the goods withdrawn from warehouse, so that the total thrown on the 
market at that port has been less by $3,000,000 than for July of the previous 
year, The total imports at New York since January 1st are now nearly as large 
as for the corresponding seven months of last year; but this amount has’ been 
made by an increase of $2,500,000 in free goods, and $4,000,000 in the goods 
entered for warehousing. The withdrawals from warehouse have also increased, 
the stock having been drawn down during the firet few months of the year. 











REA, 5 Ee a ea 









IMPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE AT NEW YORK DURING THE SEVEN MONTHS END- 
ING JULY 8lst. 


1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 


Entered for consumption........ $70,762,893 $58,498,029 $93,558,807 $84,701,111 
Entered for warehousing ........ 7,486,712 5,451,668 13,587,589 17,690,323 
Free gouds .......eceeeee ak au 6,165,125 8,259,939 9.669118 11,044,201 
Specie med abot wis kk ss Kec se 1,480,476 2,028,248 1,099,516 1,606,090 




















Total entered at the port........ $86,895,407 $74,237,884 $117,915,030 $115,041,725 
Withdrawn from warehouse. ... 6,879,986 (9,622,577 8,227,102 11,344,876 




















The receipts of dry goods show about the same relative changes as seen in 
the total imports; but the table presents some interesting features. The amount 
for July is $798,042 less than for July, 1853; bat $4,090,914 more than for the 
same month of 1852, and $2,470,660 more thau for July, 1851 :— 









IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK FOR THE MONTH OF JULY. 






ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 


1851. 1859, 1853. 1854. 
Manufactures of wool......... .. $2,854.643 $2,187,187 $4,097,250 $3,154,898 
Manufactures of cotton........... 1,198,817 1,089,736 1,847,216 1,751,517 
Manufactures of silk..........¢. 3,938,092 8,074,265 4,824,918 38,625,613 i 
Manufactures of flax.......... ¥ 611,250 488,586 719,307 590,664 dati 
Miscellanous dry goods....... <ul 453,476 530,595 569,761 637,207 i 
























Total .....cccccccsccscccces $8,546,278 $7,870,369 $12,058,447 $9,759,899 









WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE, 
1861. 1852. 1853. 1854, 
Manufactures of wool.......e0+- $318,717 $237,434 $581,250 $631,958 






















Manufactures of cotton .......+. 167,371 96,970 98,255 237,989 
Manufactures of silk........... ‘ 265,709 149,394 233,066 352,623 

: Manufactures of flax............ 87,782 $2,064 18,957 89,000 
Miscellaneous dry goods .......- 21,109 12,416 82,796 52,100 

Total withdrawn..........e+. $800,688 $528,278  $914.3824 $1,313,670 






> 
Add entered for consumption,... 8,546,278 7,870,869 12,058,447 9,759,899 


oe 


Total thrown upon the market. $9,346,966 $7,898,647 $12,972,771 $11,078,569 
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ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 


1851. 1859. 1853. 1854. 


Manufactures of wool...........- $841,815 $126,623 $273,785 $1,085,553 
Manufactures of cotton ........... 129,572 72,226 119,021 884,278 
Manufactures of silk .. iG 25 268,318 130,624 144,791 483,477 
Manufactures of flax ............- 45,008 16,299 9,488 85,708 
Miscellaneous dry goods.......... 27,465 21,556 21,121 79,701 


Total. ......ccccceccccceess $811,678 $367,328 $568,206 $2,068,712 
Add entered for consumption...... 8,546,278 7,370,369 12,058,447 9,759,899 











Total entered at the port $9,857,951 $7,737,697 $12,626,658 $11,828,611 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK FOR SEVEN MONTHS, FROM JANUARY Ist, 


ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 


1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 
Manufactures of wool . $8,936,521 $7,464,841 $14,913,222 $11,903,751 
Manufactures of cotton ......... 6,978,178 65,715,788 9,469,017 10,240,642 
Manufactures of silk 15,742,584 12,242,731 20,679454 17,165,873 
Manufactures of flax.......... .. 4,147,867 38,423,990 4,918,869 4,808,671 
Miscellaneous dry goods ...... -. 2,873,047 2,492,455 8,856,511 3,436,176 





Total........ cceeeeeeee+ $38,177,697 $81,339,805 $53,837,071 $47,050,113 


WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE, 


1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 
&896,547 $1,079,188 $1,164,654 $1,905,570 
1,008,874 1,125,786 701,490 1,782,060 
858,926 1,401,176 1,008372 1,798,661 
397,349 615,523 149,641 666,445 
260,821 239,265 247,543 261,881 
$3,422,517 $4,460.888 $3,271,700 $6,814,617 
Add entered for consumption.... 38,177,697 31,389,805 53,387,071 47,050,113 








Total thrown on the market. $41,600,214 $35,800,693 $56,608,771 $53,364,730 


ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 
1851, 1852. 1853. 1854. 

$1,165,289 $915,188 $1,654,251 $3,181,360 

1,038,237 640,864 861,092 1,878,643 

1,238,440 1,652,118 1,115.548 2,338,213 

390,664 223,779 190,745 576,593 

229,890 222,545 262,912 284,071 

$4,062,520 $8,654,489 $4,084,548 $8,258,880 

Add entered for consumption.... 38,177,697 31,339,805 53,837,071 47,050,113 








Total entered at the port ... $42,240,217 $34,994,294 $57,421,619 $55,308,993 


By the above it will be seen that the receipts of cotton goods have increased, 
while the total of all other descriptions have decreased. In woolens the most 
noticeable feature has been the large increase in the stock thrown into ware- 
house. The tot! entries of dry goods at New York for the first seven months 
of 1854, are $2,112,626 less than the very large total for the corresponding 
period of 1853, but $20,314,699 larger than for the same time in 1852, and 
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$13,068,776 larger than for the same time in 1851. The cash duties received 
upon imports, being mostly collected upon the total entered for consumption, 
and the withdrawals from warehouse have not varied in the same proportion as 
the receipts. The following will show the total reeeived at New York for the 
month and from January Ist :— 









CASH DUTIES RECEIVED AT NEW YORK. 


1851. 1892. 1853. 1854. 
Ia July........ $3,588,400 72 $8,240,787 18 $4,640,107 15 $4,045,745 78 
Previous six mos. 16,652,665 60 14,250,812 88 21,167,329 50 19,737,960 76 





















Total, seven mos.,$20,211,065 72 $17,491,100 06 $25,807,436 65 $23,783,706 54 







We have heretofore noticed the probable decline in the exports to foreign 
ports, owing to the limited supply of produce at the seaport; the total ship- 
ments in July were, therefore, larger than anticipated. Exclusive of specie, the 
exports from New York were $1, 390,871 less than for July, 1853, but $940,446 
more than for July, 1852, and $777,744 more than for July, 1851. The exports 
of specie were smaller than for the corresponding month of either of the three 
preceding years. We annex a comparison of the several totals :— 




















EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE MONTH OF JULY. 


1861. 1859. 1853. 1854. 
























Domestic produce......... eoees $3,188,027 $2,965,542 $4,882,957 $3,768,661 
Foreign merchandise (free)...... 2,311 20,759 813,192 252,030 
Foreign merchandise (dutiable)... 284,897 825,782 447,201 231,788 
Specie ...scccesece seecccccees 6,004,170 2,971,499 38,924,612 2,922,452 

Tote GUN, co ikvccccvccene $9,478,905 $6,283,532 $9,567,962 $7,174,931 





Total, exclusive of specie ..... 3,474,785 3,312,033 5,643,350 4,252,479 









The total shipments from the same port for the seven months from January 
Ist, show an increase (exclusive of specie) of $4,763,316 as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year, $10,168,765 as compared with the same time Ps 
in 1852, and $10,282,752 as compared with the same time in 1851. The exports ‘ 
of specie for the same time are larger than in either of the previous two years, 
but nearly six millions behind the total for the first seven months of 1851 :-— 








EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR SEVEN MONTHS, ENDING JULY 31st. 





1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 
Domestic produce..........+66+ $25,644,866 $25,111,363 $30,305,247 $34,966,101 
Foreign merchandise (free)...... 378,656 541,978 1,010,669 964,603 





Foreign merchandise (dutiable)... 2,266,139 2,745,307 2,488,181 2,636,709 
25,097,685 15,595,508 12,579,594 19,108,319 























Total exports .......+ssee00+ $58,382,346 $43,994,156 $46,383,691 $57,675,732 
Total, exclusive of specie ..... 28,284,661 28,398,648 33,804,097 38,567,413 











We look for a decline in the exports of produce, until the stock at the sea- 
board shall be largely inereased and prices diminished. The following will 
show the comparative shipments from New York to foreign ports of some of 
the leading articles of domestic produce from January Ist to Aug. 19th, 1854:— 
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EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS OF CERTAIN LEADING ARTICLES OF 
DOMESTIC PRODUCE, FROM JANUARY IsT TO aUG, 19TH:— 


1853. 1854. 1853. 1854. 
Ashes—pots.....bbls 7,308 5,884 Naval stores.....bbls 291,213 409,679 
, pearls ...... 513 799 Oils—whale,...galls 219,148 128,578 
Beeswax.........lbs 182,962 189,488 sperm ....... 723,074 290,488 
Breadstuffs— lard ......... 42,992 22,658 
Wheat flour... bbls 957,861 822,039 linseed ....... 6,547 8,618 
Rye flour......... 1,501 9,191 

Corn meal........ 28,770 51,758 | Provisions—- 

Wheat ......bush.2,301,077 1,546,502, Pork.........bbls 46,458 65,017 
815,158| Beef...... $4,273 42,135 
34,287 | Cut meats.....1bs.6,917,865 14,867,041 
fae” gehagigix 1,116,020 1,549,676 
. 590,556 2,828,038 | Cheese . «62,628,688 8,117,938 
33,698 35,454 | 4,720,782 9,729,681 
3,380 4,080 | Rice ........... tres 18407 18.013 
21,775 15,775 | Tallow . lbs2,278,897 8,403,069 
seeeeeeenDales 192,649 215,591 | Tobacco, crude...pkgs 13,908 25,840 
8,405 2,996 | Do., manufactured. 1bs4,015,823 1,774,277 
272 629 | Whalebone .........2,353,590 947,987 





This shows a decided falling off in the shipments of wheat as far as quantity 
is concerned, since January Ist, although previous to that there was a large 
increase ; but there has been no falling off in value, the 1,500,000 bushels pro- 
ducing as much this year, as 2,300,000 bushels did last. The same is true to a 
still greater extent in flour. In Indian corn there has been an enormous inerease 
in the quantity, as well as very considerable augmentation in price. The ex- 
ports ef meat provisions, and cheese, lard, &c., have been very large. The 
whole table will be found worthy of a careful examination. In regard to the 
incoming crops, opinions are much changed since our last publication. The 
long continued drouth prevailing with but few exceptions from the Atlantic to 
the farthest bounds of Missouri throughout all of the Northern States, has cut 
off to a considerable extent the erop of Indian corn. The grain crop was saved, 
although from other causes it was not quite as large as expected; but the 
streams are dry, and many of the mills which depend on water power are silent. 
The corn crop was much needed, pork having been high, and liberal prepara- 
tions based on a large yield of this cereal having been already made both for 
fatting swine, and for export. Flour has almost always declined in August, 
but we are writing now just at the close of the month, and find an upward ten- 
dency at the seaboard, and an actual scarcity of flour for consumption in many 
agricultural districts. There will be no famine, and when the farmers are ready 
to sell, the supply of breadstuffs will be found large enough to feed our own 
mouths and Jeave a liberal surplus; but as long as the present excitement con- 
tinues, the farmers are hoarding, and thus the burden of high rates is now ag- 
gravated. When the extent of the corn crop is once settled, and wheat comes 
to market, there will be such a competition as to ruin, no doubt, many of the 
speculators. This, however, will carry the trade at current, or even higher rates, 
well into the fall. 
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THE NEW YORK COTTON MARKET 
FOR THE MONTH ENDING aceusT 21. 


PREPARED FOR THE MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE BY UHLHORN & FREDERICKSON, BROKERS, 
148 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Transactions in cotton, notwithstanding our light stock, have during the past month 
been to a fair extent. The extreme dry weather has much interfered with the opera- 
tions of our own spinners, many of whom have been running short time in conse- 
quence of the want of water. For Liverpool the business continues of a mixed 
character, while to the various continental ports a larger portion of the month's busi- 
ness has been directed. Prices have varied but little either here or on the other side, 
but the tendency on the whole has been against buyers. 

The market here for the week ending July 24th was extremely active. The sales 
were estimated at 13,000 bales. Speculaters purchased freely, and the market closed 
Girmly at the following quotations :— 

FRICES ADOPTED JULY 24TH FOR THE FOLLGWING QUALITIES? — 
Upland. Florida, Mobile. N. GO, & Texas. 
NT iis cle scetheievelentde ds 8 8 8 


Middling ........... nieeantins 9 9% 9% 10 
SM cnn ws vn dindadasdds 10} il 112 ily 
MOE Yingsncaee sev ipctiondeinans.. wee 11 12 12} 


Under the influence of foreign advices received during the week ending July 31st, 
our market lost the buoyancy ef the previous week, and on all grades up to middling 
2 decline of dc. per lb. was submitted te. Holders, however, did not offer freely, and 
the small amount en sale enabled them to show a firmness “if they had it rot.” The 
week's sales were estimated at 6,500 bales, at the annexed figures:— 


PRICES ADUPTED ZULY 31 FOR TKE FOLLOWING QUALITIES:‘— 
Upland, Florida, Mobile. N.G. & Texas. 


CM as cucu scans senuas ian vE3 ve a 7% g 

ME sav bikada cau: 6 sapehwae 94 94 9 9% 
EE vive scusacespenes 104 104 il uid 
| REE Same ee apap er te co ee 11} 11} 124 


The week fellowing the market assumed a dull and heavy aspect, with some irre- 
gularity in the few sales made as regards prices. The week's sales were estimated 
at 4,500 bales, and ineluding some purchases made in transitu. A better supply was 
offered without, however, inducing operations, and the market closed quietly at the 
éullowing quotations :— 


PRICES ABGPTED AUGUST T£K FGR THE FOLLOWING VARIETIES :— 
Upland. Florida, {Mobile. N. 0. & Texas 


SN Cui sGN i s'ee ideok exes. 3E 7t VE ves 
OES. soccke i cieckiviseces re 94 aa 9% 
NE NS 665 és Vic ndbes vend 102 10%. il} lig 
NR i ieci ied vactavear 11d 11 113 12 


The transactions for the week ending August 14th continued on a limited scale; 
ut prices, owing to a continental demand for the better grades, showed more firm- 
aess at the close of the week, with sales of 6,000 bales. There was but little done for 
LLiverpoel and our own spinners, The market closed steady at rates annexed :— 


PRICES ABOPTED avucusr 14TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES :— 
Upland, Florida. Mobile. N, G.& Texas 
iad ra 


Ordinary ......20.ccccccsvceees 7£ 72 ve 2 72 
NGS siv's wavs ond seu: Spee 98 98 9% 92 


COAL OHO OHMS DH EOE EEE 
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The market for the week ending August 21st continued firm; the sales, however, 
did not exceed 5,000 bales—excluding a list of 900 boxes of Texas cotton in Boston 
cold here. Holders, believing that their stocks will be needed before the arrival of 
the new crop, hesitate in offering, and buyers pause before making new engagements, 
believing that the prospects of the growing crop warrant a lower range of prices, The 
quantity taken by our own manufacturers during the past month is smaller than usual, 
and we think they must be free purchasers before long. The manufactured article, 
however, has lessened in value, and with their other engagements, together with the 
scarcity of money, will cause many to purchase lightly for some time. 

PRICES ADOPTED AUGUST 21ST FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES :— 
Upland. Florida. Mobile. N, O, & Texas. 
Orninary ......: 78 73 7h 
MO oi bade Kb dnNeeewewsis és 93 94 10 


Middling fair....... Speen 11} 11} 
__ he vailén 1} 114 124 


NEW COTTON, 


Two bales of the new crop were received at New Orleans from Texas on the 25th 
July, being fifteen days earlier than last year. They were sold at the fancy price of 
llc. per lb., the classification being about middling. Weight of the two bales, 882 Ibs, 
Thirteen bales new crop were received at New Orleans up to 12th August. At Mo- 
bile and Savannah a few bales of the new crop have been received; they are repre- 
sented to be of good color and staple. Two bales of new cotton were received here 
per Cahawba, from Mobile, on the 17th August--one consigned to Mr. Charles Del- 
linger, and one to Messrs. Brewer & Caldwell, and classed “ middling” and “ good 
middling,” somewhat cut in ginning, but of good color. Thirteen and thirteen-and-a- 
half cents per lb. were paid for them—folly prices—and shipped per Atlantic to Liv- 
erpool, Last year the two first bales were received here on the 22d August from 
Charleston, classed “ fair,” and sold at 18c. per Ib. 
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RAPA ALAA 


THE BANK OF"MONTREAL IN 13854, 


The ansual general meeting of the Bank of Montreal was held at Montreal on the 
5th of June. The report eubmitted stated, that after payimg 7 per cent dividend, and 
providing for other heavy charges (a forgery resulting in a loss of £2,000 at the Brant- 
ford agency,) there had been added £65,103 to the rest, which was thus raised to 
£171,320. The report submitted stated that, assuming the operations of the bank 
will meet with fair success during the ensuing six months, the rest would be increased 
to two hundred thousand pounds by December, paying, besides, the usual half-yearly 
dividend of 3} per cent. After that period the directors expect to pay 4 of one per 
cent dividend, and continue adding to the rest until it reaches £250,900, when the 
whole profits may be safely divided within the shape of increased dividends, or by oc- 
easional bonus. Though the direetors had been as liberal in their diseounts as eircum- 
stanees would warrant, they had not been able to satisfy all the applications that had 
been made to them for perfectly legitimate business purposes. The trade of the 
country is annually augmenting in extent and value; it is therefore intended to apply 
to the legislature fur permission to farther increase the capital stock by £590,000, 
to be called up within a period not exceeding five years. The original capital was 
£750,000, to which new capital, amounting to £242,760, was not long ago added. 
The sum of £1,250 was voted to the Hon. P. McGill, for his valuable services as presi- 


dent during the past year. 
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DEPOSITS IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


The following table, derived from the Zeonomist, will show the amount at the 
several depositories, subject to the draft of the United States Treasury on the 26th of 
June, being the close of each fiscal year, after paying the interest on national debt :-— 


1851. 1802. 1853. 1834. 


Treasury, Washington $77,174 48 $77,415 71 $340,539 44 $337,043 60 
Assistant Treasurer— 





















































MAD snc ce, cece: snene 966,678 72 2,278,495 26 4,336,966 50 
New York........ 818,508 70 8,584,504 70 6,949,542 06 8,398,253 2 
Philadelphia..... . 1,800,616 76 1,288,675 94 803,955 88 1,626,386 99 
Charleston........ 934,176 02 55,878 96 28,559 66 35,857 68 
New Orleans...... 806,298 60 807,682 389 1,136,781 25 371,079 76 
St, Louis. ........ 795,667 31 878,339 16 415,353 25 2,899,087 82 
Depository —Buffalo.. 83,859 43 62,839 O1 24,687 44 18,124 94 
etc, Se ee eee oy 66 16,300 89 86,090 07 
Richmond, Va..... 20,584 27 48,432 70 27,790 99 144,327 59 
Norfolk, Va,...... 85,120 82 10,620 38 8,706 7 101,712 238 
Wilmington, N. C.. 666 72 10,254 50 7,791 54 14,569 34 
Savannah, Ga..... 28,039 58 60,670 79 49,390 Ol 124,944 96 
Mobile, Ala....... 1,428 09 31,776 61 "3,353 02 183,698 76 
Nashville, Tenn... 27,3800 78 26,095 63 19,350 91 25,620 30 : 
Cincinnati, Ohio... 8,412 48 86,111 58 87,386 14 68.034 55 ‘ 
Pittsburg, Pa...... 21,544 66 1,800 05 629 03 9,340 32 e 
Cincinnati (late)... 90,387 31 8,301 37 Bat Bt. eae iia Fe 
San Francisco..... 1,386 33 209,444 78 1,180,668 42 858,654 87 ee 
Dubuque Cia mena ue 8,301 37 700 00 93,515 45 140,513 05 ie 
Little Rock, Ark... 83,746 11 15,468 72 59,747 08 71,426 46 
Jeffersonville, Ind... 42,140 96 60,437 84 95,401 90 32,924 04 
Chicago, Ill....... 18,516 03 18,380 82 59,410 75 25,090 10 
Detroit, Mich...... 9,106 OL 4,370 79 23,988 16 805,811 383 
Tallahassee, Fa.... 13,676 78 8,771 86 1,152 91 14,517 71 
Mint, Philadelphia... 5,711,150 00 6,681,780 00 17,112,254 16 7,010,854 16 
Brauches--Charlotte .. 82,000 00 82,000 00 82,000 00 $2,000 00 
Dablonega........ 26,850 00 26,850 00 26,850 00 26,850 00 
New Orleans...... 1,100,000 00 960,000 00 ‘1,720,778 67 2,094,731 05 ie 
San Francisco..... ivé6tbdee Cees ee ed eee 500,000 00 i 
a 
ee... 11,991,159 62 14,449,292 60 22,652,693 42 29,298,942 45 ; 
Deduct suspense ace’t 2,536 74 2,486 66 2,386 66 2,204 72 5 
11,988,622. 88° 14,446,735 94 22,650,306 76 29,296,737 78 re 
Difference in transfers 1,015,470 00 1,514,000 00 246,000 00 407,925 00 4 





















Net am’t subj’t todraft $18,004,092 88 $15,960,735 94 $22,896,306 76 $28,888,812 78 " 
ak 
ASSAY OF AUSTRALIAN GOLD. 5 
E. Davy, Assay Master at Melbourne, has made an experimental assay of Australian * 
gold. It shows an extraordinary difference in value, being no less than 11s. 2d. per + 
ounce between the highest and lowest samples. The following is the official return :— . 
3IX PARCELS OF GOLD MELTED AND ASSAYED—TOTAL QUANTITY 64 02.13 Dwrs. 6. GRs. 4 j 
Parcel, oz. dwt. gr. Fineness. Value per oz, Total value, | ia 
Mek Heisei 18 8 98 80-32 £4 4 7 £519 9 At 
oni ree CD 14 10 16 23 23-32 42 9 60 17 2 i 
1 9 9 10 23 24 32 4 311 89 14 8 
Re ee 0 18 13 20 25-82 3813 5 38 8 0 
haiiedt EE ne 85 8 2 22 15-82 819 4 140 8 8 
PO Sia 0's 218 5 22 11-32 3819 0 4b O01 

















_ 


64 18 6 £261.18 2 
Average value per oz., £4 1s.; government charge, 1 oz. 10 dwts.; value £6 1s. 6d. 
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DIVIDENDS OF BANKS IN MASSACHUSETTS OUT OF BOSTON. 
Div. Div. . Div. 

Banks, Location, 1848. 1249, 
Ocean ........ Newburyport 10 10 
Lowell ....... Lowell..... 9 10 
Agricultural... Pittsfield... 10 10 
Appleton ..... Lowell..... 10 10 
Haverhill Haverhill... 94 10 
Plymouth Plymouth... 74 8 
Brighton...... Brighton.... 8 
Northampton... Northampton 
Merchants’ .... New Bedford 
Bristol County. Taunton .... 
Bunker Hill ... Charlestown. 


@ 
Sa 


Chicopee 


Dedham ...... 


Hingham 


Springfield. . 
Dedham..... 
Hingham ... 





Merrimack .... Haverhill... 
Railroad Lowell ..... 
Quincy Stone. . Quincy 
Marine......... New Bedford 
Andover 


ReOmoammnmnmO-T® 


ao 
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Peoples’ Roxbury.... 
Citizens’ Worcester... 
Charles River. . Cambridge ... 
Commercial ... Salem...... 
Worcester... . 
Quinsigamond... Worcester... . 
Worcester Worcester... . 
Asiatic Salem 
Naumkeag .... Salem 
Springfield..... Springfield... 
Bay State Lawrence... 
Framingham ... Framingham 
Warren........ Danvers..... 
Wrentham .... Wrentham... 
Mechanics’ .... Newburyport 
Machinists’..... Taunton..... 
Massasoit Fall River... 
Salem...... 
Neponset....... Canton 
Amount of Dividends. .8557,665 $604,630 $630,720 $687,070 $725,836 
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Exrra Divipenps.—The following banks made extra dividends (not included in the 
table) during the five years: In 1848, the Central Bank of Worcester, 9 per cent, 
amounting to $9,000; Chicopee Bank, of Springfield, 6 per cent, $12,000 ; Dedham 
Bank, 4 per cent, $6,000; Brighton Bank, 5 per cent, $10,000; Framingham Bank, 
5 per cent, $7,500. In 1849, the People’s Bank, of Roxbury, 6 per cent, $6,000; in 
1850, the Bay State Bank, of Lawrence, 3 per cent, $2,582 69; in 1852, the Dedham 
Bank, 4 per cent, $8,000.—Boston Daily Courier. 


EXTRAORDINARY COUNTERFEIT OF MEXICAN DOLLARS. 


Some months since the Secretary of the Treasury gave instructions to the United 
States Mint, to collect specimens of counterfeit coins in circulation, for the purpose of 
examination and report. This has led to the discovery of one of a very singular char- 
acter. The Washington Union, which makes the affair public, states that the piece 
purports to be a Mexican dollar, coined at the city of Mexico in 1851. Two pieces 
have been assayed, and give an average fineness of 776 thousandths, and a conse- 
quent value of 91} cents in silver: but strange to say, the amount of gold contained 
in them is sufficient to add 12 cents to the value of each, after paying the charge of 
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separating, making a net value of 103} cents; and if to this the usual premium on 
silver is added, the worth of this counterfeit coin is actually 109 cents. 

The quality of the silver in these dollars proves them to be a spurious issue. There 
is also an irregularity in the letters Mexicana, which is regarded as a test for throw- 
ing them out, as we learn from a source familiar with them in Mexico, where they ap- 
pear to have had at times a considerable circulation. 

The silver produced by the Mexican mines is understood to contain gold, but gen- 
erally too small an amount to defray the expense of parting. In making the coins in 
question, it would seem that silver more auriferous than usual had fallen into hands 
capable of the double dishonesty of cheating the public and themselves at the same 
time. 

Though there are probably some specimens of this singular counterfeit among the 
Mexican dollars in circulation, it is not at all probable that they are sufficiently nu- 
merous in this country to excite attention other than as curiosities, 


eee 


CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF WISCONSIN, JULY 3, 1854, 


RESOURCES, 


Loans and 

discounts, Bills of 

except to solvent 

directors & banks on Total 
Names of banks. brokers, Stocks. Specie. hand. resources, 


The State Bank, Madison....... epedvrxtone eoee $78.994 $50,000 $16,126 $18,064 $204,810 
Wis. Marine and Fire Ins. Co., Milwaukie...... 288.986 50,000 39,833 

Bank of Racine, Racine.. ges 104,208 53,134 12,346 

Rock River Bank, Beloit.........ccccececcsces 65,461 53,000 13,946 

City Bank of Kenosha, Kenosha............. ‘ 91,352 5 6,207 

State Bank of Wisconsin, Milwaukie ......... 70,856 3,75 18,704 

Wisconsin Bank, Mineral Point ae. $i 65,504 14,985 

Farmers’ and Miller’s Bank, Millwaukie ...... 63,036 i. 11,938 

Jefferson County Bank, Watertown 55,515 16,079 

Badger State Bank, Janesville....... Cadevdous T1218 25,7 16,542 k 
Oshkosh City Bank, OshKosh...... Siingedesan 65,807 9.309 9 103,104 
Racine County Bank, Racine............ e008 20,882 : 8,212 7 202,829 
Exchange Bank, Milwaukie .......0+-s+- 97,222 7 11,071 445 206,607 
City Bank of Racine, Racine 10,020 7 10,505 104,466 
Bank of the West, Madison* b,f 51k 77 7 184,245 
Bank of Fond du Lac, Fond du Lac ........ se P 8% 966 ; 150,699 
Bank of Commerce, Milwaukiet..........0.6 ‘ 66 9,126 329 138,991 
Columbia County Bank, Portage Cityt......... 36 2 5, 71453 
Fox River Bank, Green Bay§ ........... eisues 7 28,000 i295 5,491 65,098 


Total.....cceccecscccccecc¥erecccecesescs 1,755,079 974,308 240,909 283,634 3,782,466 


Due to 
others, not 
Registered Due to included under 
notes in deposi- either of the Total 
circula- tors on above liabili- 
Names of banks. Capital. tion. demand. heads. ties. 


The State Bank, Madison.............0.e00-5-- $50,000 $50,000 $54,535 850.275 $204,810 
Wis. Marine and Fire {ns, Co., Milwaukie...... 100,000 = 45,695 232,717 146,694 525,107 

ank of Racine, Racine...... einheecdevsecs 50,000 42,397 103.304 8.117 QUI 19 
Rock River Bank, Beloit . 50,000 47,272 63,692 3,984 164,948 
City Bunk of Kenosha, Kenosha ..... veauveees 2 50,000 48.416 78,220 9,689 126,326 
State Bank of Wisconsin, Milwaukie 3 106.089 162.357 97,605 616,052 
Wisconsin Bank, Mineral Point...... ues dtu aa ve t 49,998 35,031 a5,259 140,289 
Farmers’ and Millers’ Bank, Milwaukie ........ J 49.826 30.671 43.621 174,179 
Jefferson County Bank, Watertown .......... a 47,624 11.494 18,538 127,656 
Badger State Bunk, Janesville ........ 000.000 5 24,908 99,768 15,702 =: 165,378 
Oshkosh City Bank, Oshkosh .... 49,992 32,270 10,842 = 143,104 
tacine County Bank, Racine 24,992 49.526 28,310 202,829 
Exchange Bunk, Milwaukie..........00.-6 ones 24,264 85.915 46.428 206,607 
City Bank of Racine, Racine...........0ee seen Ui 34,991 16,481 3.393 104,866 
Bank of the West, Madison* ; 34,721 40,955 6,569 184,245 
Bank of Fond du Lac, Fond du Lac ie 22.430 84,141 39,127 150,699 
Bank of Commerce, Milwaukiet........seee0e+ 26,548 7,902 4,941 138,991 
Columbia County Bank, Portage City . 0 24,993 13,128 8.331 71,453 
Fox River Bank, Green Bay§.........seeeeeees 25,000 9,393 5,704 65,093 


LIABILITIES, 


sees odovere 1,250,000 786,216 1,211,111 535,138 3,782,466 


a Reported as profit and loss, 


Total........ eh 


* Commenced business 16th March, 1854, 
Commenced business 12th May, 1804. 


+ Commenced business 13th April, 1854, 
§ Commenced business 13th June, 1854, 


a re 
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The preceding tables we have compiled from the official statement of William M. 
Dennis, Bank Controller of the State of Wisconsin. We have given only the leading 
features of each bank, but in the summary below we give the totals of all the banks, 
embracing those included and those omitted in the tables :— 


RESOURCES OF ALL THE BANKS, 


Loans & discounts, except Cash items ............. $95,459 07 
to directors and brokers $1,755,079 11] Real estate ..... WEE, 800 00 

Due from directors...... 49,770 79 | Loss and expense account, 21,727 88 

Due from brokers ...... 42,618 92 | Bills of sulvent banks on 

Over-drafts ....... jiwe TOG 7 GEE, WHO o ciocinv cs vagus 283,684 50 

OMENS 65 ies Sie 0 8 974,308 33 | Bills of suspended banks. ° 283 00 

ee hii hint ii 240,909 73! Due from banks ........ 268,308 00 























Total resources of the nineteen banks .........e0+.eeeeeres .- $3,782,466 08 
LIABILITIES OF ALL THE BANKS. 
Capital.... ......... $1,250,000 00 | Due to depositors on demand $1,211,111 33 
Registered notes in cir- Due to others, not included 
CUIABION:. ncseeccce 786,216 00 under the above heads .. 535,188 75 


-_— 













Total liabilities of the nineteen banks.......... Socccccccccccs 90,105,406 08 

















Oe 





SHIPMENTS OF GOLD AND COIN FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


The San Francisco Price Current and Shipping List furnishes a statement of the 
shipments of California gold dust and coin from San Franciso, for the six months com- 
mencing January Ist and ending June 30th, 1854. From the Price Current, de. we 
condense the following statement :— 

EPITOME OF CALIFORNIA GOLD SHIPMENTS. 
















: WOW Lark, (GGHd BOR) iis ccse v Kee cdcecvccvace cocvees $12,752,720 94 
i OB Se Oe ety eee bivteweewwee 34,000 00 
ci Uecein td uinne éhehe ane 6o0cese'e 2 ecae is 1,012,405 20 
ee ae (eRe ne d NUMA ween s PEP eS 81,281 36 
cutee ‘sgl PE PEELE Ccececs CES oc0sicdcepeeeki vt 25,218 89 
WOON NE, GS oc ccc cc cscccesccees devvoeeet Ses 150,428 12 
SUNN ikke adidadWs 0 wba nee 04 ee See ere eee 10,000 00 
Valparaiso .......- WOITTTITrrii rrr rrr 30,357 00 
: satin 





i ee err isnedb: on snes ber sece 66% $14,046,411 51 
PvebSGaae Gelee MONG os oc ccc sccccccccssvcces 10,679,170 23 








Total for the first six months of 1854..........00+006. $24,725,581 74 
Total for the first six months of 1858.........0ceeeceees 28,989,552 74 








TN i con 0d nehik awe s nbad one see she babs ee $4,263,971 00 


The manifest of coin shipped from the port of San Francisco, for the quarter ending 
July 1st, 1854, is as follows :— 

COIN SHIPPED FROM CALIFORNIA TO— 

Callao. Hong Kong. Manilla. Calcutta. Batavia, Shanghae. Japan. 
$20,600 $33,500 $43,000 $3,500 $2,000 $2,200 $10,000 
The statements of coin shipped cannot be considered as thoroughly accurate, inas- 

much as the clearances of American vessels for Callao have been very considerable, 
and but few have taken less than $2,000 for ship’s expenses. 

The shipments of quicksilver during the six months ending July 1, 1854, amounted 
to 7,943 flasks. Of this amount 3,500 flasks were shipped to San Blas, 1,050 to Callao. 
1,500 to Valparaiso, 400 to Mazatlan, and 1,493 to Hong Kong; total as above, 7,943, 
Same time in 1853, the shipments of quicksilver amounted to 9,297 flasks, showing a 
decrease in the six months of 1854 of 1350 flasks. 
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CONDITION OF THE NEW ORLEANS BANKS JUNE, 1854, 


STATEMENT OF THE NEW ORLEANS BANKS, CONDENSED FROM THE OFFICIAL REPORT OF 
THE BOARD OF CURRENCY, ON THE LAST SATURDAY OF JUNE, 





CASH LIABILITIES, 





Othercash Total cash 


Banks. Circulation. Deposiis.. liabilities, —_ liabilities. 
Citizens’ ........eeeeeeeee- $1,952,940 $1,664,473 $33,221 $3,650,683 
hei hdbvencccstee 1,459,092 944,616 173,461 2,577,169 
IR Sb kak bu ccdscunaes 1,243,144 2,574,320 187,517 4,004,981 
Louisiana State........ iene 1,448,055 8,168,374 442,397 5,068,856 
Mechanics’ and Traders’..... rer re 894,637 235,352 1,130,040 
pS eer ere eee 532,870 778,018 28,333 1,339,216 
PEE i osc kicctenses ue 287,170 243,676. 47,235 578,081 
ME ec cehk oes égadieds 827,345 558,523 hak ads 885,868 














7,250,645 10,826,682 1,147,517 19,224,845 





CASH ASSETS. 
Loans payable 





* in full at Other cash Total cash 
Banks. Specie. maturity. Exchange, &c. assets. assets. 
Citizens’ .,.........-- $1,578,506 $8,043,699  §&386.787 ........ $4,958,992 
CR Sicicccseccccss, 1800000 1,970,458 OGL OER 6 es eks .- 4,075,984 
Louisiana,..........++ 1,921,848 2,221,380 986,994 *1,200,000 6,330,222 
Lonisiana State....... 1;786,932 8,296,875 185,912 874,000 6,143,749 
Mechanies’ & Traders’ . 601,649 1,087,228 145.308 $152,000 1,986,180 
New Orleans ........ ° 263.640 1,235,721 158,336 {674000 2,331,696 
sc cdschivesss 171,781 497.507 646,626 {918473 1,835,237 
WN de <5 e0tbbees Ws 224,535 797,440 120,472 $600,000 1.642.417 


4,693,874 14,150,303 3,441,427 4,019,473 29,304,577 


INVENTION TO PREVENT COUNTERFEITING BANK NOTES, 

The Swedish papers bring accounts of a very important invention which has been 
laid before the Commissioners of Banking at Steckholm, by a certain Count P. A. 
Sparre. The invention is twofold; he counterfeits with incredible exactness the bank 
notes in use, but prints others which he himself cannot imitate. An editor who wit- 
nessed the process, remarks :— 








When one sees Count Sparre with his simple machinery, which any one may man- 
age with the greatest ease and facility, prepare in a few minutes the bank paper in 
use, which is made of three different amine, and in this give, without the slightest 
difficulty, or even exertion of artistic skill, the finest watermarks in perfection, and 
then follows the preparation of the paper by a simple and merely momentary process, 
but which gives again the printing an engraving absolutely perfect—he feels a strange 
sensation at the thought of being participator in the secrets of the art which, in less 
conscientious hands, might ruin all our banks, and produce utter and inextricable 
confusion in our credit system. 

Count Sparre, in his memorial, states that his process, if it does not render counter- 
feiting utterly impossible, at all events, increases its difficulty to almost that degree, 
and offers to furnish the bank with all its notes for the sum of 25,000 thalers ($18,000) 
per annum, which is about one-half the present expense for paper. The Commis-ion- 

' ers have referred the question to a committee of scientific men. In the mean time, 
Count Sparre is to visit England and other countries, to bring his inventions to the 
notice of the mercantile public. 





* Stock of the bank purchased from the State. 
+ Bonds, 
¢ Bonds in the hands of the State Auditor. 
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DUTIES RECEIVED AT THE SAN FRANCISCO CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


The duties received at the Custom-house in the port of San Francisco for the six 
months ending June 30th, were as follows :— 
TOE ccececcccssccce GINO GOR. TOL MOM , cccccccccevccccss QUlteee 16 
February ..... cca ccs, AOE MIRE Sc tance nccvcdsescccc’.” SETS 09 
as ce cchincccnae> — TRU BOE COT Baie cccccocscvcccecccs . ORGS 85 


——— 


Total duties received for the above six months ...............+++- $756,056 85 


For the — six months of 1853, the duties amounted to..... 1,453,056 99 
Showing a decline in 1854 Of .......cccccecececevcsccecesseess 697,000 64 
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COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 














REGULATIONS OF THE CORN EXCHANGE ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA. 


Regarding the extremely low and inadequate rates for which Commission Mer- 
chants have been and are now doing business, we deem it inexpedient to delay any 
longer a reform, which the advance in rents, high price of labor, and increase of ex- 
penses of every description so gravely demand; and being assured that a judicious 
amendment of the charges of the Commission Merchant, observing a perfect uniform- 
ity, can neither increase nor diminish the profits of the Miller, nor of the interiur or 
country merchant, inasmuch as the value of all produce intended for transportation to 
eastern cities, or seaboard, is regulated by the cost of freight, package and charges 
attending its sale in market, the Association has adopted the following very moderate 
rules and charges for the uniform government of the trade, on and after the first day 
of August, 1854, which will be strictly observed. 
















COMMISSIONS FOR RECEIVING INTO STORE, OR TAKING CHARGE OF PRODUCE CONSIGNED TO 
OTHER HOUSES. 

; On Flour and Meal, 3 cents per barrel; hhds. Corn Meal, 12 cents each ; Flour and 
Meal in packages, 2 cents per 100 pounds; wheat, rye, corn, oats and mill-feed, in 
i packages, 1 cent per bushel; cloverseed 2 cents per bushel; timothy seed, flaxseed, 
other grass seeds, barley, peas and beans, 1 cent per bushel. 








COMMISSIONS FOR RECEIVING AND SHIPPING HENCE TO OTHER PORTS. 

On flour and meal, 6} cents per barrel; hhds. corn meal, 25 cents each ; half bbls. 
flour and meal, 34 cents each ; grain of all kinds, including peas and beans, 1 cent per 
bushel ; seeds of all kinds, 3 ceuts per bushel. 

COMMISSIONS FOR SELLING. 


On flour and meal, 124 cents per barrel ; hhds. corn meal, 50 cents each ; half bbls. 
flour and meal, 6} cents each; flour, meal, and chopped grain, in bags, 8 cents per 
100 pounds; wheat, rye, corn, oats, and barley, afloat, 1 cent per bushel, with $ cent 
per bushel for measuring, and actual cost of labor when put into store; wheat, rye, 
corn, barley and oats, on the railroad, 2} cents per bushel, including labor; seeds of 
all kinds, peas and beans, 24 per cent; whisky 2} per cent, and 10 cents per cask for 
inspection ; also, 1 per cent guaranty, and 4 of 1 per cent per month fire insurance 
on gross amount of all sales. Cooperage on flour, 1 cent per barrel, and 14 cents per 
barrel on corn meal. Inspection on flour, 1 cent per cask. 


arweneenanet 
















COMMISSIONS FOR PURCHASING, 
On produce generally, one-half the charges made for selling, and 2} per cent on all 
other goods. 





STORAGE WHEN LIMITED. 

On flour and meal 3 cents per barrel per month ; half bbls. flour and meal 1} cents 
each per month ; bhds. meal, 12 cents each per month ; seeds, 1 cent per bushel per 
month; chopped grain and mill feed in packages, 1 cent per 100 Ibs, per month; 
grain of all kinds, in bulk, 4 cent per bushel per month, and pay full storage for any 
month upon which they may enter. 













Commercial Regulations. 


COMMISSIONS FOR LOADING MERCHANDISE IN CARS AND BOATS. 


On store goods and merchandise generally, 75 cents per ton. 

In all cases where acceptances are made on produce, in anticipation of sales, the 
commission merchant shall be at liberty to sell, in order to meet the drafts at maturity. 

Delivery will be accomplished, on the part of the seller, when he places at the door 
of his warehouse, flour or meal, in a position to be removed by the purchaser's por- 
ters or stevedores; and grain, when pointed out to purchaser or his agent. 

The expenses of towing and wharfage of boats and vessels shall be paid by the 
purchaser of the cargo, when moved for his accommodation. 


eaten a eee aaa aa 


BUFFALO BOARD OF TRADE ON THE MEASUREMENT OF GRAIN, 


The following report and resolutions adopted by the Board of Trade at Buffaly, in 
relation to the method now prevalent in New York, of receivirg and delivering grain 
by measure, embrace a subject of deep interest to dealers throughout the entire West, 
and we hope will receive that attention its importance demands :— 


REPORT. 


Whereas, it is the custom in this city, and also with dealers at all Western ports, 
to buy, sell, and ship all kinds of grain by weight; and whereas, it is the custom in 
the city of New York to sell and deliver grain by measuring in sealed half bushel 
measures ; be it therefore 


Resolved, That this Board of Trade strongly disapprove of the practice of measur- 
ing grain as now existing in the city of New York, and view it as detrimental to the 
interest of produce dealers generally, and particularly to those making shipments di- 
rect to that market, occasiuning thereby unnecessary delays in unloading boats, and 
vexatious disputes and losses to shippers and owners of grain. 


Resolved, That this Board view the antiquated custom of measuring grain as prac- 
ticed in the city of New York as an incorrect and illegal method of ascertaining the 
number of bushels, and the practice ought to be abolished and a uniform system of 
selling and delivering by weight adopted. 


Resolved, That this Board respectfully recommend to shippers here and elsewhere, 
that they instruct their consignees and agents in the city of New York to sell and 
deliver grain by weight, according to the statute law of the State regulating the num- 
ber of pounds tothe bushel; and furthermo:e, that shippers be requested to note the 
instructions in this regard on their bills of lading. 


Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and resolutions be sent to the President of 
the Corn Exchange in New York, and also to the President of the Board of Trade at 
Albany and Oswego, requesting them to co-operate in establishing a uniform system 
of delivering all kinds of grain by weight. 


A committee consisting of Rufus C. Palmer and Cyrus Clark, was appointed to 
correspond with the Board of New York city in relation to the subject of lighterage, 
and with instructions to report thereon at an early day. 


REDUCTION OF SPANISH TONNAGE DUTIES. 
DepaRTMENT OF State, Wasuixeton, July 17. 


By the following royal order of the Queen of Spain, recently transmitted hither 
from the United States legation in Madrid, it will be seen that a considerable reduc- 
tion has been made in tonnage duties and port charges upon vessels of the United 
States in the Peninsula and adjacent islands:— 

Maprip, June 14, 1854, 

The Queen has been pleased to direct that Anglo-American vessels be considered 
in the peninsula and adjacent islands like national ones, as regards the port and navi- 
gation duties, in reciprocity for what is practiced with Spani-h vessels from the same 
places, in the ports of the United States as regards the same duties. 


To tne GeneraL Director oF DOMENECH, 
CusToM-HoUsES AND TARIFFS. 
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354 Commercial Regulations. 
VENEZUELA TARIFF ON FLAX, ETC, 


IMPORT DUTIES ON FLAX, LINEN YARNS, AND LINEN MANUFACTURES.—FURNISHED TO THE 
BELFAST (IRELAND) LINEN-TRADE COMMITTEE BY THE BOARD OF TRADE. 


£ ea @. 
TABOO YAIR os oo soso vooveccccccccsesevececcccessccs per 300 pounds, 0 1 65 
Pe NIE bina i's d Salad awcns desndbbi wb doe beecue hb hous panes 318 93 
Damasks, yard wide........cesseeescessecceceeees per 100 yards, 11% 13 
Damasks, above a yard im width, in proportion. 
Linen, unbleached, not exceeding 1} varas in width ............0.00. 0? 8 
RAD, DUNNO, OF TO ORONO WEED. . ovo ccecccccccncesescccescesee 114 63 
Ticking, not exceeding 1 vara im Width. ...........ceeccccseeecsccs © 37 34 
Ticking, not exceeding 2 varas in Width........+.cceeesecceeseees . 2 3 5% 
Sheetings, (Russian,) real or imitation, not exceeding 1 vara in width.. 017 3} 
Sheetings, (Russian) above 1 vara and not exceeding 14 varas in width, 1 0 8% 
Drills, bleached, or unbleached, mixed or not, or not exceeding } vara, 2 3 5% 


Drills, of like charaeter, but of greater width, in proportion. 
Laces, six per cent ad valorem. 

Lawns, plain, from 8 to 9 varas in length, not over 1 vara in width. ... 1M 6% 
Lawns, of similar eharacter, but of greater width, in proportion. 

Lawns, embroidered, not exceeding | vara in width. ..........eeee0 3 1 7 
Lawns, embroidered, of greater width, in proportion, 

Cambrie, not exceeding 1 vara in width ..........ccceccccecceccees 4 
Cambrie, of greater width, in proportion. 

Cambrie, of light quality, embroidered, not exceeding 1 vara in widtb.. $ 9 13 
Cambrie, of like character, but of greater width, in proportion. 


Irish linen bleached, pure or mixed with cotton, not exceeding } vara,. 21) 6% 
Trish linen unbleached, of like width ...........c. ccs ee ceeeeeee ee 1 4.92 

Linen cheeks, not exceeding three-fourths of a vara in width.........- 112 14 
Linen checks of greater width, in proportion. 

Saileloth and eanvas, not exceeding one vara in with........ cen cae I 0 8% 
Tablecloths.......... Sas ede rhs 6 cde satire ere rhe tense eens 5 4 0 4 94 
RUNS sc xs ces oe yas cea ehihees eae bo been Reais ts eee wae ee 0 0 42 
Linen or cambric bandkerchiefs, embroidered or not ........per dozen 08 0 


wn rere eee 


SANITARY REGULATIONS OF THE TWO SICILIES, 
DevaRTMEN? oF Sate, Washington, Juby 15, 2854, 

Information has been received at this department, from the legation of the United 
States at Naples, of a recent modification of the sanitary laws of the Two Sicilies. 
The decree announcing this change is dated on the 15th of May last, and sets forth 
that the time employed in the voyage shall be hereafter reckoned as a part of the 
allotted period of quarantine for vessels coming from places suspected of yellow fever 
or plague, or Asiatic cholera, provided they have furnished themselves with a certifi- 
cate from the proper Sicilian consul or consular agert, that there are not in the ves- 
sel, goods or effeets of any kind coming from infected places ; and provided also that 
the voyage has been a fortunate one, and that there have not oecurred during the 
same the incidents provided against in articles fifty-two and fifty-three of the former 
decree, on this subject, of May, 1853 ; which ineidents are, the having communication 
during the voyage, either with vessels coming from suspected or infected ports, or 
with vessels of whose condition and place of departure they bave no information, or 
with a vessel having on board goods or effects of susceptible character eoming either 
directly or originally from infected or suspected places, and which goods and effects 
have not been opened or purified in the port whence the said vessel last cleared ; or, 
finally, if the vessel herself have such goods or effects on board not having been thus 
opened or purified. 


enn ere 


ON THE SALE OF RUSSIAN VESSELS, 


The Baltimore Sun learns from the French Consul at Baltimore, that every ship or 
vessel built in Russia, or having a Russian owner, which shall be purchased by any 
subject or subjects of any one of the allied or neutral powers during the present hos- 
tilities in Europe and Asia, will, notwithstanding such purchase, continue to be re- 
garded by the French government as still belonging to the enemy. 
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HAVANA PORT REGULATIONS, 
DerartMenr or Stare, Wasuincton, April 27, 1854. 

The following notice has been received at this Department from W. H. Robertson, 
Esq., acting Consul of the United States at Havana :— 

Notice is given to Commerce, by order of the Superintendency, that the 3d article 
of the royal order of the 24th of December of the year last past, published in the 
Official Gazette of 10th of February last, is to be understood as follows: That vessels 
which, besides the coal in less quantity than their measure, import other cargo to any 
amount, shall be itt the same case respecting the tonnage dues, but subjected to the 
payment of the ponton, health visit, registering, and other usual dues. 


deinipetacanpaenrcemens Ee ————_— 
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NATIONALITY OF FOREIGN VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED THE U. STATES. 


Statement of the National character of the Foreign vessels entered and cleared 
from the United States, for foreign countries, during year ending June 30th, 1858, 
compiled from the Report of the Register of the Treasury :— 


ENTERED, CLEARED, 


National character 
of vessels. 
Russian. .... Peek a is 
Prussian 
Swedish 
Danish 


Belgian ere ceseecccce 
Mecklenburgh....... 
Oldenburg 
Hanoverian... ..... 
British 

DR os cesta hie 
Spanish 

Portugiiese ....e.00 
Sicilian 


Pea Ss sca 
Haytien 

Mexican 

Central American.... 
New Grenadian...... 
Venezuelan 
ra ee 
Cisplatine 

Chilian 


CUD, asc kos er 
Ecuaddrien.. 4... 


FAGWAMUAM... 6 ccc ccc 
Tahitian 

WOMUNOBL ceca is oe 
Nondeseript 


Total 


Aw 





Tons. 
8,677 
19,356 
41,539 
14,595 
142,204 
17,511 
6524 
8,439 
12,020 
4,638 2 

1,871,210 5,406 23 1,889,818 

23,813 f 25,907 

41,336 45,677 

4,709 igi a 2: 4,644 

14,3382 53 Stk 18,951 

9,113 

210 

5,896 

231 

619 

7,410 

163 

906 

1,248 

17,908 

5,163 

243 

1,897 

2,363 

89 


805 








2,277,930 23,¢ 1,536 11,680 2,298,790 


Pe ke ot an SAGAR oo aD see 


a“ 
¥ 


reg rg aaron 








80, 1853. 
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COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, EXHIBITING THE VALUE OF 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS FROM EACH FOREIGN COUNTRY, DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 


VALUE OF EXTORTS. 
Ao 








poo 


Domestic 

Countries. produce. 
Russia. .cccccccccescccccccees $2,313,175 
POON iii tin nes c0neachecnenss 26.911 


Sweden and Norway........... 833,538 
Swedish West Indies............ $1,024 
SIE Bs bo Ks os caves 0000 82,903 
Danish West Indies............. 913,481 
FEODOS TOWING. o6ccicdkcccccsencc. 1400818 
PE ckidain acccdiebbeeccp eax > 5 MORN 
Datch East Indies.............. 202,822 


Dutch West Indies............. 251,258 
A eee 108,389 
ies oie Seed ovnciae swan - 2,301,038 


Eagland.....ccccee ceccescess 112,778,359 
SS SSD nC Fe, | 
PS Ricca wh dees cc ccdd ives 613,812 
TRS Sine dec 24:04 o4 kerb es 169,444 


Malta secs... oseeCecccssebess 165,819 
British East Indies.............. 508,856 
Cape of Good intend sevecccesces 867,231 
MRR att oi a 3,338 
British Honduras. ii ewha kane $18,355 
ereeees CUOMA. 5. occ ccc visccencs 708,841 
New Zealand..... 5 Se ae.” Ce eiaee 
British West Indies ....... cocce 4,056,527 


»¢ ROR 


British American Colonies....... 3,898,575 
SENG TE Fp tS gape eer ner an ESA 4,005,512 


SE ee ces Gs Sica a eaten 6,290 
Es Se eae e+. 4,148,828 
Falkland Islands............ eA eG ebwres 
Other British Possessions........ Sats Sizes 

France on the Atlantic.......... 24,268,292 
France on the Mediterranean..... 852,513 
French West Indies.... ....... 862,513 
Miquelon and French Fisheries... 9.005 
French Guiana............ nape 64,335 


Bourbon. . .. Se amt aL hen ere S age aS GN 





‘Spain on the Atlantic. seve ncees 631, 494 
Spain on the Mediterranean...... 8,923,656 
Teneriffe and other Canaries..... 23,215 
Manilla and Philippine Islands... 64,375 
SU 6hnened cee ceenepecenss 5,773,419 
Porto Rico and other Spanish W.T 810,411 
POE sc iecucndsee deeds sands 223,651 
Madeira....... Ktneesnteensvets 101.524 
Fayal and other Azores......... 21,307 
Cape de Verd Islands...... sacs 23,275 
Italy generally...........0.. oes «2,178,745 
cs Ado be ur oks se scenes hk 130,837 
Ss dee enc wdsenevaennge 195,880 
TT 5 6 cccccess eeseesves 15,1738 
TE DOOR sndicivvesasaaee -. sekeubs 
Tonian Islands.......... 6: emia aes 
Trieste and other Austrian ports... 2.062. 484 
Turkey, Levant, &c........... »-» 207,358 


Ss RMS eS RRR bah anes 


Foreign 
produce, 
$148,478 
1,806 
18,785 
1,191 
41,160 
610,788 
215,773 
180 884 
18,789 
17,674 
907,495 
8,209,264 
154,739 
69,272 
66,570 


106,081 
1,912,968 
3,823,587 


71069 
hi 580,647 
70,3 Be 31 


eeeeee 


34,297 
1,000 
1,000 

514.549 

64,143 

26,552 

15,574 
4,440 
1,604 

159,833 

24,818 

27,926 

22,640 


eee eeee 


171,804 
49,981 


Total. 
$2,456,653 
28,717 
852,268 
82,215 
82,903 
954,641 
8,020,053 
2,199 496 


883,706 . 


270,047 
126,083 
8,208,588 
115,987,623 
4, he 564 
378,084 
226,014 
187,5°6 
567,398 
370,373 
2,338 
881,360 
837,704 


4,162,608 
5,311,548 
7,829,099 
6,290 
4,287,002 
71,069 
25,648,939 
922,845 
398,251 
9.005 
65,439 
647,045 
8,957,953 
24,915 
65,565 
6,287,959 
864,544 
950,203 
117,098 


eeeeeee 



















Value of 
Imports. 
$1,278,501 

47,875 
447,382 
6,846 
184,497 
13,848,455 
1,624,170 
884,583 
409,185 
130,681 
2,782,168 
125,774,202 
4,337,990 
153,118 
61,784 
80,053 
8,881,726 
802,303 





















268 998 
64,533 
241 
1,044,264 


, 8 972 602 ° 









5,278,116 


218 








eeeeee 


80,851,549 
2 604, 898 2 
52,340 










eeeere 





635 646 
1,458,879 
84.021 

2 465.083 
8,585,755 
9,800,936 
4 * 155 
7 598 
10.892 



















eeerveee 












Countries. 
MINES cb dead Rocce cccctccene 
Mexico.. 
Central America........scee0- 
MT MINING oi oc odes cccess 
Venezuela... 
Shaman al 
Brazil.... 
Oriental Republic of Urugu \y.. 
Argentine Republic............. 


ee ee ee ee) 


CANS bi widwceeecs 060.0 aNSe ae 
eee Beiéncseacdteees 
pO eee re 
CN sissies pasnsapeeenecees 
MUR OUUTEIET, oo boc ccccccecces 
TAROT. oo. es 5 er Kacaanes 
IN io ks de snc.04s 00's - 
Africa generally binauvne eeeousee 
South America generally........ 
South Seas .......... 0 eas aces 


ee a 
Atlantic Ocean....-....... 


Indian Ocean...... etek achat 
Sandwich Islands....... cewek 


Northwest Coast ... 
West Indies generally . 
Uncertain places.......seeeees 


eee ereweeee 


ee eeeeeee 
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VALUE OF EXPORTS. 
“~ 





Domestic Foreign 
produce, produce. Total. 
1,738,413 260,520 1,998,933 
2,529,770 1,029,054 8,558 824 
225,856 120,474 846,33 
753,391 103,079 856,470 
749,859 94,668 844 527 
41,572 se eeees 41,572 
3,734,190 260,254 3,994,444 
296,088 12,358 808,446 
618.855 262,611 881,466 » 
2,157,320 169,117 2,526,437 
657,416 40,261 697,577 
8,212,574 524,418 8, 7136, 992 


6,868 


1,555,990 
153,451 
666,096 


eeeerer 


64,8 13 
27,060 
86,559 


6,868 


1,610, 833 
180,511 
696,655 


eenere 


11,816 
29,406 
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Value of 
Imports.!= 
1,985,624 
2,167,985 
590,937 
533,528 i 
2,613,780 j 
14,817,961 Ae 
302,980 ae ite 
2,186,641 ee 
2,214,252 
173,441 
10,573,710 
32,721 











13031886 
19,390 
796 

eeeenr “Og 


16, 515 












eeoeeee 
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NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 


OF AMERICAN AND POREIGN VESSELS ARRIVING 
FROM AND DEPARTING TO EACH FOREIGN COUNTRY DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 





STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE 


80, 1853 :— 


PUM yah OG acs ai ge xis we iodwee 
TMS cai cs wécah AP pre eer 
Sweden and Norway.... .....0.. 
Swedish West Indies. ............ 
MES cca ce tse Lea ieee 


Brattiany West Indies. ....ccesccees 
Hanse Towns......... 
Holland 


Dutch East indies SE ae wiwlees 4.6 ‘ 
Dutch West Indies ...... dvenceas 
Dutch Guiana............ eagle oa 
PRUOIR us os ce awa <ialeg rip era 
ne, fee OPE POS er ee 
Seotwids . 3k sce baw aha we hey Siege e 
MU ers, vs vat oeaeeae ‘ 
OORTAR sins ood cee ‘ . 
Me ares 5% a neavaanene 
Beetates Fonat Tnties, oo... secs cme 
Cape of Good Hope faevavaes aad 
PR ee ik. ka din dove 
Briti-h Honduras Pore rerret at ff fs 
British Guiana 


New Zealand . 


TONNAGE 


8,417,697 $17,558,460 $2 


PPP PARAL I LY PI 





AMERICAN TONNAGE, 
Cleared from 
the United 


Entered the 


United 
Stutes. 


10,455 
au4 


17.590 
5,110 
98,815 
826,453 
26.892 


se eee 


26.995 
10.202 
$.596 
5,988 
6218 
25,124 
664.892 
7, 7 34 
3,482 
5,242 
2,721 
50461 
4,705 
5.111 
14,426 


30,976,157 $267,978,647 


FOREIGN TONNAGE, 
Entered the 


United 


States, 


1,013 


138,788 
15,074 
1,252 
3,602 
1,129 
10,951 
435,830 
76,899 
41,238 
GHB 
936 
8,908 
o.. Oo 

























Cleared 
from the 
U, States. 
5,297 
293 if 
6,158 i; 







2,174 e 
9,571 Bes 
85,281 ‘4 
20,780 ii 
6,605 
409 
402 
4,192 
429,176 
32,612 
14,955 
1330 
741 
6,309 
983 
825 
3,320 
3,181 
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AMERICAN TONNAGE, FOREIGN TONNAGE, 


Entered the Cleared from Entered the Cleared 
United the United United from the 
States, States, States. U, States, 


British West Indies............+. 77,587 - 101,808 49,245 45,424 
British American Colonies ........ 112,835 266,481 895,693 583,465 
CRIs nc'e's cccVescccoctwcsces Aeeeeey 1,068,006 748,084 
Pcie atideidecascactanesve ‘enbaces cine 630 
Pn cncccdebccecccevatecns 442 5,000 
Falkland Islands... ........ceese0e 150 vena 
Other British Possessions ......... 589 1,184 
France an the Atlantic........... 174,748 184,947 $1,045 
France on the Mediterranean ...... 15,168 16,234 6,921 
French West Indies ............. 4,047 13,262 3,702 
Miquelon and French Fisheries... .. saves 391 205 
French Guiana .......++.s++000-+ 530 1,275 823 
French possessions in Africa.......+ vee 193 biees 
Spain on the Atlantic.... .. .... 14,469 = 10,768 2,924 
Spain on the Mediterranean....... 14,562 7,600 14,489 
Teneriffe and other Canaries....... 1,641 1,046 2.318 
Manilla and Philippine Islands..... 16,697 20,598 4,541 
SS Semen 455,700 865,392 37,362 
Porto Rico & otber Spanish W. Ind. 47,838 30,815 15,844 
Pottagal occ ccscccccccccenvecwse 3,314 5,476 5,973 
Pas ath c ovuruw'ss bis vous ores 1,942 3,707 869 
Fayal and other Azores........... 1,691 1,777 wets 
Cape de Verd Islands............ 2,181 
Italy generally......ccccce seves : seas ates 
Siey. 1.0. eae 5,397 19,036 
Sardinia ..... 11,821 4,056 
Tuscany... hehe 2,192 1,226 
Pontifical States............ A 218 
Ionian Islands .. F 149 
Trieste and other Austrian ports .. 2.66 11,735 
Turkey, Levant, &. .... ‘ ,592 4,365 
MING. 5 din vides odie we gs Saale Nes 
BIAYti, . ccccccvccccccccccccces 82,262 31,369 10,462 6,124 
Mexico....... awe 23,046 $0,810 25,255 15,804 
Central America ng ns sienwalnayate 68,302 80,737 2,543 8,172 
New Grenada... wees «©199,599 205,602 5,005 8,840 
SE Ci cicdesecsevdbaseese 7,142 12,001 4,795 1,789 
Bolivia....... s.+0-+ id CTT 225 Aree 
43,160 69,735 24,447 5,158 
Oriental Republic of Uruguay. cece 2,319 8,700 3: 1,356 
Argentine Republic.............- 11,537 10,749 : 4,639 
Chili .. ‘ pa wens 13,641 23,488 88, 88,655 
ititesewdeive cans a 8,246 
Equador .....cscccccccccsecccecs 5038 226 
GES Sh awk naps saesbee aah peor 65,899 66,041 
iberi 546 1,616 
Patagonia ..... ‘ . 582 514 
Africa generally ‘ ; 12,410 15,162 
South America generally cosas 434 
South Seas ..... 8,998 8,143 
Pacific Ocean 28,077 31,614 
Atlantic Ocean...... nea gance 8,762 7,788 
Indian Ocean : 8,203 4,820 
Sandwich Islands..... SEE Se 18,111 20,260 
Northwest Coast. ch s<te 767 656 
West Indies generally... > Steaks ites 
Uncertain places ...... 1,021 568 














WO cc cccevexiseue .s+- 4,004,018 3,766,789 
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THE MARITIME PROGRESS OF CHARLESTON, 


The Charleston Standard, in order to ascertain as nearly as possible the exact con- 
dition of the maritime interests of the port of Charleston, (S.C.) procured the follow- 
ing list of vessels owned at the present time in that city, registering one hundred and 
fifty tons and over. The list could have beea increased by taking the number under 
one hundred and fifty tons. 


The Standard says:—“ The mercantile marine is co-existent with internal pros- 
rity. Gur maritime commerce was at its height from 1820 to 1824; but ia the 
atter year, from circumstances which may be directly traced to internal causes, it 
commenced falling of, and gradually dwindled away until it was reduced to a mere 
cypher. Within the last few years, however, we are happy to say, it has evinced 
signs of returning to the glorious path of enterprise. It has risen, and is now rising 
with a degree of strength and rapidity that bids fair to eclipse the expectations of ite 
most sanguine friends. The main pillars upen which are based our future wealth 
and greatness, are our commercial marine and eur railroads. They are to a consider- 
able extent dependent upon each other, At this moment, the business success of our 
merchant veseels is of more importance than any other branch of trade—it is, in fact, 
the first stepping stone to prosperity. The bar in our harbor may be removed with- 
out a material increase in our shipping interest, but an increase in our shipping inter- 
est will not only remove the dar, but will apply the etimulant of individual exertion 
to the work, in which case it must succeed, We shail refer to these important mat- 
ters again. In the mean time, we would refer with infinite satisfaction to the fol- 
lowing 
LIST OF VESSELS OF ONE RUNDRED AND ¥IFTY TONS SURDEN AND UPWARDS, OWNED IN 
CHARLESTON, 8. ©. 
SHIPS. Acadia .,.coscqeeesecccestone, 19947 
Muscongus ............0..40n8, 669.13 | Delawhre........ ssccvcsccce 198.19 
Alliance......csccccsccccccse 52469 | Julia Dean... ....cccccccescees 298.40 
PERRET OC. cence soccsah cece, COOTE OUINOT .. 50 ca ccccccensccensss T4940 
eet: COPOIIIG, «50:5. does 0&5 ne RAO as ca SA wale e cee cain nn ct “SERS 
oc. Sf ° > « r ° 
Delia Mavia...ssseeeeerecee es 588.8% siaihiand 
Glarkaway .....ccccccccccccee $45.05 
al ba +4 ROUT ied ba Sct aa taeda eee 198.31 
Catherine... ccscccccassess. coe S1149 : ‘ 
“al Dil Bitte r490 SO EES RS ones mee Bree ae 180.43 
Ged, Pare iad csaccasiccs, -S8GR2T “ 
e PRROE iscccesierccccececoesss 15GB6 
John Ravenel .....cccsaccsece TO0M4] 4 
Se ) ‘a EP ROUINE Ls ci iis canis 246049 os.) SOTO 
George A. Hopley .........26- 24945] 5 00 ry ie 
Was it ce Honterprise....cceccccccccesss 196,62 
BsUDMNATY ve necccreecevececes 82.00 otter 
Tosdenak 268.14 Louis Walsh .........00 eeeee 152,89 
eee ee eT a. eee MEO. cc ccccscurscqee SSGe 
Camillus... .ccacescsccssscsece 11646} 5 . ‘ 
pa : eet OT. ciscccccctcecpes, 10GRR 
REMINO Si wi dak tes nenacenss One i RS ny 157.52 
Susan G. Gwens........00002- 78001 ? ie tones we 


CI as bu ciecuadssensisns. (90 KETOU. - 
Noemie... ...cccccacccccccccce O47.39 | COMMMETCE.... ccc ceeeecccccves 174.06 


SCROONERE, 


RP boa sik aCe accacencn:, Otten 
TOMOROIE . oc ccccccas cuseses’ S00 


STEAMSHILS. 

Gaabel. ccc ccccecesccccececee 1,995.85 | St. Lawrence......e1-ceceeees 153,25 

James Adger......0c.cece0e0. 1,151.28 | Fanny ..ccccccccccccccsccces B68.29 
a ee Or er ern .. 1,220.30 , STEAMSOATS. 

BARES. ATTORGON 6.6: <0 6560 oe s hkees, ee 

Te ee a eat SESBO) Mesnaavlt.. .6.0cssnccctasendes, Stee 

Virginia AnO .. 6... ccccesce. 295.89 | Marion... ....cccces cseee soo, 208,91 


| SERS SE rere eS eh ne 
Dudley......ccccccccssceeces 249.68 | Wm. Seabrook.......ssgeceee+ 28443 
Harmony........cccecesesess 208.64 PONMN 6 cc ssn sheep sedan ban ee 


Sumter..... Be ne ie astawll os SO LS bkds awa Goa ene ose senkea eee 
TE EE etn: keer 
Rah aa aa coe 6281.42) Wm. B. Meares.....ccc.cscce- 199,69 
eewral Genes... coc cc ccccce s REGBS tT Cardia... oc dcccctcweavdice ORT 





- $65.84) Darlingtoa... ...ceecceceess 298.08 
S25-72 | Jasper ..cccccvscccevcccssces | MOTB 


MN ly 46 ca ode saeeee 
Wei are 
SEWER so ccc cc csceceeeseedees 


Ne PE POOP EP POET Pe Pie. 


232.91 | Gov. Dudley .......cceseees «.» 408.30 , 
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Total tonnage, 25,785 53-95, exclusive of a large number of schooners and sloops, 
being an increase of 40 per cent in the last two years, 

This highly gratifying result, says the Standard, has been produced almost entirely 
by the newly awakened spirit of enterprise that is rapidly diffusing itself throughout 
the city and state. Onr people in all sections are fairly aroused; they are at work 
with a determination to place their State upon a footing, so far as internal prosperity 
is concerned, with the first of the nation. Nature has lavished upon them all the 
requisites for commercial, agricultural and manufacturing greatness; they have opened 
their eyes to this fact, and are alive to the importance of turning all these blessings 
to account. They see the necessity of opening better channels of communication to 
the seaboard, for the more speedy transmission of their products to market. They 
know that Charleston in reality is the most central point, and can be made more easy 
of access than any other place on the sea coast. Here, in time, must come for ship- 
ment abroad, a large portion of the products of the great west and southwest. This 
must eventually become the main depot for the imports and exports of many of the 
States in the interior, the very heart of the eountry—ineluding North Carolina, the 
greater portion of Georgia, the southern part of Kentucky and Ohio, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Missouri, Llinois, Indiana, and the States and Territories still further west. 
So soon as our railroad projects are completed a large amount of the commerce and 
travel of this vast range of country will be poured imto the lap of Charleston. It is 
“ manifest destiny.” 


TONNAGE OF NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 


We give below a comparative view of the arrivals of foreign tonnage at New York 

and Boston for the last twenty years, that is, from June, 1830, to 1853, inelusive :— 
TONNAGE AT BOSTON FROM FOR- 

TONNAGE AT NEW YORK FROM FOREIGN PORTS. EIGN PORTS. 

No. of Tons Tons Total No.of Tons Tons Total 

Year. arrivals. American. foreign, — tons. arrivals, American. foreign, tons. 
1830.... 3,489 280,918 33,797 314,715 642 107,260 4,994 111,754 
1831, 1,634 274,227 62,772 337,009 766 124,616 11,199 125,815 
1832, 1,808 295,293 106,425 401,718 1,064 145,633 23,294 168,927 
833. 1,926 820,083 110,835 480,918 1,067 147,904 29,440 177,344 
1834, 1,932 852.225 96679 444,904 1,156 157,066 81,298 188,367 
1835.... 2,044 373,465 90,999 464,464 1,302 161,484 389,142 240,626 
1836... 2.285 407,095 149,654 658,730 1,451 173,737 55,792 229,529 
1837, 2,071 368,011 171,360 539.373 180,159 62,883 253,042 
1838, 1,790 377,563 91,526 468,890 313 172,528 36,259 208,787 
1839. 2,159 422,340 142,985 665,335 552 181,750 45,667 227,417 
1840.... 1,953 469458 118,136 627,594 3 202,833 54,306 257,189 
3841.... 2118 423952 225,073 649,025 216,223 70,588 286,806 
1842.. 1,962 406,623 148,691 555,315 ¢ 194.717 ‘75,988 270,705 
4843.... 1,832 885,124 166,370 491,495 169,859 (7,854 247,218 
1844.... 2,208 4388074 155,298 593,373 59 230,598 100,984 $821,527 
1845.... 2144 472,491 140,858 613,350 3805 206,964 109,060 316,024 
1846 ... 2,292 496,761 185,404 682,165 2,090 206,293 67,261 273,554 
1847.... 3,147 605,482 333,537 939,019 2,719 252,386 131,823 384,209 
1848.... 3,060 657,794 367,821 1,025,196 8,009 271,997 195,027 467,024 
1849.... 8,227 784,008 414,096 1,148,104 SELL 249,563 240,556 460,119 
7850.... 3,843 87,580 441,756 1,249,337 2,885 229,576 255,571 485,147 
1851.... 3,8401,144,485 479,566 1,624,051 2,872 289,854 264,634 604488 
¥852.... 3,847 1,231,951 478,037 1,709,988 2,970 284,668 288,279 672,947 
1853.... 4,079 1,821,674 491,580 1,813,255 8,042 809,841 803,581 612,922 


RAR, ARR RAR AR AR eee 


FRABE BETWEEN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE UNITED STATES, 


The following table and remarks are from the Belfast Afercantile Journal :— 


A Parliamentary return just printed gives the exports to the United States in 
1847 and 1853; the quantities and declared value of British and Irish produce and 
manufactures exported from the United Kingdom to the United States of America im 
the following years, of which the fullowing articles comprise the chief:— 
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1847. 1853. 
Declared Deciared 
Quantity, value, Quintity. value. 
Iron, wrought & unwr'ght. .tons 137,983 £1,310,225 654,531 £5,879,753 


O@ton manufactures ......yds. 105,500,000 2,805,108 193,500,000 3,607,608 
Linen manufactures.......... 36,000,000 1,069,410 65,000,000 2,057,119 
Woolen manufactures ........ 21,500,000 1,291,581 43,000,000 1,820,798 


Woolen manufactures ..... .pcs. 412,361 889,856 869,144 1,755,499 
Haberdashery, a ésaes Kae ke ics glean fe 882,078 PCa PIS 1,319,197 
Alkali soda..............cwt. 167,212 88,133 550,735 262,495 


Mc iscccccssscs.....b0sb, 6,060,000 99,328 8,500,000 —-101,544 
Machinery and mill work, in- 
cluding steam-engines ......  .sescecee 16,942 steeeeeee 66,663 





Total value of exports.... ......2++ £10,974,161 ccveseees £20, 0000a0 


It will be observed by the above table that the total value of our exports to the 
United States has increased nearly 116 per cent in six years. The folowing articles 
chiefly participate in this increase, and are placed in the order of their importance: 
Iron, wrought and unwrought, shows the enormous increase of 880 per cent ; cotton 
manufactures, the number of yards of which has increased 84 per cent during the 
same period; linen manufactures, 80 per cent; woolen manufactures, 100 per cent ; 
haberdashery, 264 per cent; machinery, 290 per cent. 

It will surprise most people to find that the export of iron manufactures considera- 
bly exceeds in value that of any of our textile manufactures; and it is particularly 
gratifying to observe, that the total value of our exports to the United States amounts 
to one-fourth of that of our entire export trade, not including the value of unenu- 
merated articles. This circumstance strongly demonstrates that the present war is 
not injurious to our principal channels of commercial intercourse. 


~ ~ PARA RAARARAAAAAASY 


IMPORT AND CONSUMPTION OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


The total imports of grain, meal, and flour, stated in quarters, into the United 
Kingdom, the wheat being distinguished from “all sorts,” although included :— 





All sorts. Wheat. All sorts. Wheat. 
1847...... 11,912,864 4,464,757 | 1851 ....... 9,618,026 5,330,412 
IB48 6s ccs 9,898,472 8,082,230 | 1662 si.ccce 1;146,669 4,164,603 
1849...... 10,669,661 4,802,475 ; 1853 ...,.... 10,173,185 6,235,860 
1850...... 9,619,590 4,830,263 








STATISTICS OF CONSUMPTION, 
CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM OF THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES PER HEAD, AT THE 
PERIODS UNDERMENTIONED :-—- 


1933, 1813, 1858. 


Bread, stated in bushels wheat .........eeee0. . 8 10} 
RS HONG eke c'k'sy dsndesivewedbeascus 18 16 80 
NG Se iss cats iceivenns eRe ra 19 22 34 
ND as sion veidnecedbiannbetewes 14 16 204 


IMPORTS OF INDIAN CORN INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
A recent Parliamentary document informs us of the quantities of Indian corn im- 
ported into the United Kingdom in each year since 1840, as follows :— 


IMPORTS OF INDIAN CORN FROM 1840 To 1853, 





Year. Qrs. Year. Qrs, 
POE Mei ea eiies: esses ee 21,073 | 1847..... See 8,615,218 
7 ae Sethe whe GRRE isa dae ne cna s have tne 1,582,754 
VEER ek Ss ices Sik Aw a onde eoce TOA Eee s 65 00 6.06 a 0h dea 604s 2,240,570 
FES ae hee Sek wh s Coes ; 2D, OLO TPR ks se aba eb eRe ees Ces 1,286,218 
Es ine Wie vhs es oecens WE ERR Aah iaeiticdannekonens 1,819,783 
BEUEe sc ueet eae nceveceees poe RE > EE A er eer 1,479,991 
A eae ues TOODES t BOOBs co cncavkeiseevadeess 1,552,934 
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a tatael 


OF INSURANCE COMPANIES IN NEW JERSEY, 


The following is a Supplement to the “ Act to provide for the Incorporation of In- 
surance Companies,” in New Jersey, approved 10th of March, 1852. The supplement 


act which follows was approved March 17, 1854 :— 





Whereas, by the act to which this is a supplement it is declared that no company 
organized for the purposes mentioned therein shall be organized with a smaller capi- 
tal stock than fifty thousand, nor shall any company be formed for the purpose of 
doing the business of marine, or fire, or inland navigation insurance, on the plan of 
mutual insurance, commence business until agreements have been, entered into for 
insurance, the premiums on which shall amount to $20,000, and notes have been re- 
ceived in advance for the premiums on such risks, payable at the end of or within 
twelve months, from date thereof, which notes shall be considered a part of the capi- 
tal stock, and shall be deemed valid and shall be negotiable and collectable for the 
purpose of paying any losses which may accrue or otherwise ; and whereas, there is 
no provision in said act for the manner in which the residue of the said capital stock 
over and above the said notes of twenty thousand dollars, is to be paid in and secured ; 
therefore ; 

1, Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assembly of the State of New Jersey, 
That at the time of subscribing the capital stock of such company, as provided in the 
fourth section of the act to which this is a supplement, the whole of such subscription, 
to the full amount of thirty thousand dollars, shall be paid in cash, which, in addition 
to the said premium notes of twenty thousand dollars, shall form the capital, and it 
shall and may be lawful for the said company to invest the said cash capital in the 
stocks of the incorporated cities of this state, the stocks of this state, or of the United 
States, or the states of Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, or Penn- 
sylvania, or in bonds and mortgages on unincumbered real estate within this state, 
worth, exclusive of buildings, double the amount invested therein; which said stocks 
or bonds and mortgages shall be deposited with the treasurer of this state, together 
with a true list of the names and residences of the persons whose notes are held by 
said company, with the dates and amounts thereof; and the president of said com- 
pany shall present therewith to the treasurer his affidavit in writing that the mort- 
gages, and each of them, were taken bona fide and in good faith for so much money 
loaned by said company, and that the premises thereby mortgaged are worth, ex- 
clusive of buildings thereon, double the amount of the mortgage thereon, and there- 
upon the said treasurer shall prescribe such regulations at the expense of said com- 
pany for ascertaining the title and value of the said real estate, as he may deem 
proper, and when the said treasurer is satisfied with the title and value of said mort- 
gaged premises and the sufficiency of the said securities, he shall certify his receipt 
of the said securities as the capital stock of said company to the secretary of state, 
and thereupon the attorney general and secretary of state shall then proceed as direct- 
ed in the thirteenth section of the original act. 

2. And be it enacted,—That when any company shall be formed under the provis- 
ions of said act, and the supplements thereto, the capital stock of which, by the terms 
of its charter shall exceed the sum of fifty thousand dollars, the trustees and corpora- 
tors of such company and those entitled to a participation of the profits of the same, 
shall be relieved from the joint and general liability in the twenty-first section of the 
said act mentioned, when capital to the amount of fifty thousand dollars shall be paid 
in and invested as required by the provisions of said act or any supplement thereto. 

Approved March 17, 1854. 


eens 


SUIT ON AN OPEN POLICY OF INSURANCE, 


The following important suit, brought by Greenwood and Morris against the Home 
Mutual Insurance Company, was recently (May, 1854) decided in the Fourth District 
Court, New Orleans :— 


This was a suit instituted on the 24th of March, 1853, to recover $17,433 80, with 
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interest thereon, from judicial demands of the Home Mutual Insurance Company, on 
the following grounds set forth in the petition of plaintiffs: That the said Company 
in November, 1852, issued in favor of the petitioners an open policy of insurance, 
whereby, in consideration of such sums of money as should thereafter be endorsed on 
said policy, the Company agreed to insure plaintiffs against loss or damage by fire to 
the amount of such sums of money as should thereafter be endorsed on said policy, 
such merchandise, &c., being stock in trade, hazardous, not hazardous, and extra haz- 
ardous, contained in such places as plaintiffs should thereafter report to said Com- 
pany, aad which said Company should endorse on said policy, and no risk should be 
binding on the Company until so endorsed and approved. In pursuance of said agree- 
ment, the plaintiffs had stored in the Alabama Cotton Press, covered by this open 
policy, 1078 bales of cotton, On the 2d of March, 1853, the Alabama Press was con- 
sumed by fire; 1040 bales of said cotton were totally lost. The plaintiffs averred 
that they had complied wjth all the requirements of the policy, paid the premium, &e. 
They then amicably requested of the Company the payment of $57,134 13, the value 
of the cotton destroyed ; but defendants declined to pay the same, except the sun of 
$33,700 83, part thereof which plaintiffs received on account, and institute this suit 
to recover the balance, 

This case was once before tried; but the jury failed to agree, and accordingly it 
was again tried on Friday last. The defendants, in their filed answer, merely denied 
all indebtedness, On the trial, it was shown that the plaintiffs had 1078 bales of eot- 
ton insured in the Home Mutual Office, covered by the open policy as alleged in the 
petition, and that the amount set forth in the petition, and for which payment was 
claimed, had been destroyed. The defendants admitted that the plaintiffs had 889 
bales stored in the press, 296 in the street on the banquettes, and 355 in an adjacent 
lot, called the “ Ice-House lot.” It was to recover the insurance on this last 355 bales 
that suit was brought. The defendants held that the policy had nothing to do with 
cotton stored on the lots adjacent to the press. The plaintiffs brought forward evidence 
to show that the “ Ice House lot” was considered and recognized as a portion of the 
Alabama Press, that it had long been the custom of that press to store cotton in that 
lot, and even in lots and squares much further from the building, whenever the press 
was full; and that such is the custom at all cotton presses. That the underwriters 
were well aware of this fact. That when factors take cotton to a press, they receive 
a receipt for the amount from the proprietor of the press, and upon this receipt being 
produced at the insurance office the cotton is insured ; and the insurance company is 
then responsible for it until removed to another press, when they must be notified of 
the fact. The plaintiffs had been insured on the receipt of the proprietor of the press, 
and they were never notified that their cotton had been removed to any other press, 
therefore, they held that the Home Mutual Insurance Company was responsible for 
the full amount of the cotton destroyed, as well for that on the adjacent lot, as for 
that which was in the building and on the streets and banquettes. 

The case was ably argued by Messrs. Hunt, Semmes and Edwards, counsel for the 
plaintiffs, and Messrs. Wolfe and Singleton for the defendants, and submitted to the 
jury, who, after a short absence, brought in a verdict for the plaintiffs, as prayed for 
in the petition. 


FIRE INSURANCE FOR FIREMEN, 
We find the following suggestions in the Jnsurance Reporter. In Boston, firemen 
are paid for their services; but the plan proposed seems to us a good one, and at 
least worthy of consideration :— 


It cannot be denied that the firemen constantly peril their health, and often their 
lives in the service of the city. For this service they should receive a fair compen- 
sation. Most of the firemen are men in moderate circumstances, to whom seventy-five 
doliars a year would be no inconsiderable item. But many object to being paid for 
services which heretofore, (this is the only reason that can be given,) they have ren- 
dered free. . 

Now, to obviate in some measure this difficulty, and at the same time to compen- 
sate the firemen for services, we, propose— 

Ist. A reorganization of the Fire Department, retaining all those of good character 
now in the department, appointing none others but men of like character; the whole 
being under the control of a Board of Directors, 
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2d. Let the city government, instead of paying the firemen $75 each per year 
agree to pay that sum for them on a 

Lire Poxicy Insurance. This sum to be paid annually, so long as they faithfully 
perform official duty. The fireman to forfeit bis claim upon conviction of any mis- 
demeanor which would render him liable to expulsion from the department. 

This $75 would secure four or five thousand dollars to the family or relatives of 
every fireman in the event of his death, which might occur either by accident, expo- 
sure, or in the ordinary course of nature. 

This $4,000 or $5,000 Policy would become more and more valuable every year, 
so that the firemen would have constantly increasing motives for faithfulness and 
good behavior. 

This would be much better than the plan of giving each fireman $75 in cash per 
year, as it would insure some conpensation to the family in case of his death. 

Firemen are so constantly exposed to danger from falling walls and timbers, and 
a thousand other like casualties, that it seems proper that some provision of this kind 
should be made. 

What a blessing it would have been to the families of all those firemen who per- 
ished at the Jennings’ fire, could each have received five thousand dollars ! 

If it be objected that there is no precedent for the plan suggested, we answer that 
New York is the very city to establish a precedent. Is the plan suggested a good 
one? That is the question. 











NAU.ICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


POPRAAAAAARAAA MAAR AAAS 


NOTICES T) MAR‘NERS, 
The Notices to Mariners which we publish below have been received from the De- 


partment of State since the publication of the Merchants’ Magazine for August, 1854, 


HARBOR LIGHTS AT PORT SAN LUCAR, SOUTH WEST COAST OF SPAIN. 
Hyproorapuic Orrice, June 12, 1854. 

Official information has been received that the Spanish Government, on the 21st of 
January, established the following lights at the port of San Lucar-de-Barrameda. 

1. A fixed light on Malandar Point, on the north shore of the port, at an elevation 
of 36 feet above the sea, and visible at the distance of six miles. 

2. A fixed light in a high building at the northern end of the village of Bonanza, in 
the interior of the port on its eastern shore, at an elevation of 53 feet above the sea, 
and visible at the distance of eight miles. 

8. A red light in an elevated position to the southward of the Castle of Espiritu 
Santo, the point of which forms the southern limit of the port. 

In order to enter this port, the wind being free, a vessel having passed to the west- 
ward of the Salmedina shoal, should steer N. E. } E. for 23 miles, when she will be in 
about 53 fathoms water, sand, and will have the two lights above mentioned of Ma- 
lander and Bonanza nearly in one, the bearings of these lights should be taken cor- 
rectly, and the course altered for them to east. Having run 1} miles on this course, 
the red light on the southern shore will be seen bearing 8. E. 4 E. and when so far 
advanced as te bring it to bear S.S. W., the vessel will be in the narrowest part of 
the channel, (which is not two cables across,) and this red light will be eclipsed ; on 
which taking place, an E.S. E. } E. course is immediately to be steered, until Malan- 
der light bears N. W.4 N. and Bonanza light E. N. E., when she will be in 6 to 8 fath- 
oms water, on sand. She may then steer N. E.  E. for Bonanza road, and when that 
light bears S. E.} E. anchor in 4 to 6 fathoms water, on a sandy bottom, 

The many rocks and shoals, both inside and outside of this port, render it difficult 
and dangerous to enter with a beating wind without a pilot ; and no vessel should 
attempt it at night, but keep the sea until daylight, or auchor to the N. N. E. of Chi- 
piona, if the weather should permit. 

It is high water, full and change, at Chipiona, at 1h. 54m., and at Bonanza at 2h. 
Om., and the greatest spring tide range is 12} feet. 

The above bearings are magnetic. 
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FIXED LIGHT IN TRALEE BAY, SOUTHWEST COAST OF IRELAND. 
Hyprocrarnic Orricr, May 31, 1854, 
Notice has been given by the Corporation for preserving and improving the port of 
Dubliu, that on the lst of July next a Fixed Light will be established on the western 
Samphire Island, which lies on the north side of the channel into Tralee harbor. ‘ 
This Fixed Light will appear red when seen from seaward, or between the bearings 
of 8S. + W.to E.S. E.; but when seen from the southward, or between the bearings 
of E. S. E. to W. N. W. ¢ W. it will be bright. 
The light stands 56 feet above the level of high water, on a circular tower of bluish 
stone, and in clear weather may be seen 9 miles. 














It bears from Mucklaghmore Rock........+0+e0 8.4 W. 44 sea miles. , 

It bears from the Rocky Shoal to the eastward of 
Mucklabeg Rock ......... $0 se 0uey nenawwenen S.by E.$E. 5% do. uf 

It bears from Mucklabeg Rock ........cccecees 8S. S. E. 5} ~— do. a 





It bears from the Black Rock, at the north side of i 
the Inner Channel ............. pcctnvactank me We We Wee . 
It bears from the south point of Great Samphire 
Island..... Rhone dads dhp 0 enhances ieee N. W. } W. % sea mile. 







Towards the harbor, the Light will be seen as far as the northern limits of the an- 
chorage within Great Samphire Island, and if kept open to seaward, will lead clear . 
of the Mucklaghmore Rock. ty 
The above bearings are magnetic, and the variation is 29° 15’ W. 










FALSE BAY, BEACON BUOY ON THE WHITTLE ROCK, CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 





Hyproerapnic Orrics, May 29, 1854, 

Mariners are hereby informed, that on the 81st of March last, a beacon buoy was 
placed at the di ance of 40 fathoms E. by N. of the shoalest part (11 feet) of the 
Whittle Rock in False Bay. 

This buoy is made of iron, painted red, carries a staff 13 feet long, with a basket, 
which is visible to the distance of two miles, and is moored in 10 fathoms water, with 
the following marks, viz. :— 

The upper or black beacon, in Buffals Bay, a little open to the southward of the 
white beacon, bearing about W. 4 8.; and 

The white-washed mark. seen over Red | ill, a little open to the northward of the 
lower beacon, bearing about N. W. 3 N. 

There are several rocky heads, carrying from 4 to 6 fathoms within the circuit of 40 
fathoms from the Whittle Rock. 


ARR en nner 


IIGHTHOUSE AT CEDAR KEYS, FLORIDA, 


A FIXED LIGHT WITH FLASHES, 















This house is placed on the eastern end of the mound on the Sea horse Key, harbor 
on Cedar Keys, Florida. It is a plain structure of brick, one story in height, sur- 
mounted by a watch-room and lantern, both painted white. The illuminating appa- 
ratus is one of the Fresnal Fourth Order Fixed, with flashes every minute, and illum- 
inating the entire horizon, 
The focal plane is 75 feet above the sea level—the light, therefore, will be clearly 
visible from a position 15 feet above the water, in good weather, at the distance of 
14} nautical or 16} statute miles. The principal object of this light (though seen in 
all directions) is as a guide to the main entrance of the harbor of Cedar Keys from 
the southward. A dangerous reef extends in a southwesterly direction from Sea- { 
horse Key for twelve miles, but by keeping within the bearings of N. and N. N. W. 
(magnetic) the harbor can be safely entered to within one mile of the light. The ap- 
proximate latitude and longitude, are—lat. 29° 5’ 30 N, long. 82° 57’ 30” W. 
The light will be exhibited, for the first time, on the night of August 1, 1854, and 
will be continued to be shown every night thereafter from sunset to sunrise, until 
further notice, By order of the Lighthouse Board, 
GEO, G. MEAD, Lieut, Topographical Engineers, 
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RULES TO PREVENT COLLISION OF SHIPS AT SEA. 


The following remarks are extracted from the manuscript of Capt. Wm. Tome, who 
is engaged in the preparation of a work on the practice of navigation at sea. These 
rules are the result of more than twenty-five years’ experience in practical navigation. 
Some time will elapse before the publication of Capt. Toms’ work, and that gentleman 
is desirous that his brother seamen should enjoy the benefit of his experience. _ It 
affords us great pleasure to lay them before the marine readers. of the Merchants’ 
Magazine :— 


Two ships approaching each other on opposite tacks, close hauled, and it is doubt- 
ful which will weather the other, the one on the starboard tack must keep her reach, 
while the other on the port tack must give way ; but if, through ignorance or stupid- 
ity, the one on the port tack does not bear up, and a collision is unavoidable, then 
both vessels should put their helms a-lee, by which means they will be thrown in the 
stays, and should a collision take place, the shock will be very much lessened. 


Two ships meeting each other right ahead, and steering opposite courses, both hav- 
ing the wind free, the rule is, for each to port their helms, by which means they will 
pass each other on the port side. But if one of them should be close hauled, then it 
is the duty of the other, which is going free, to pass to leeward of her. 


But this rule should not be too hastily adopted in the night time, because if a ves- 
sel or her light is suddenly seen on the starboard bow, were each to port their helms, 
a collision would take place. This rule, therefore, is only applicable when vessels 
meet each other right ahead, or a little on the port bow. Steam vessels, which are 
always supposed to be under the command of their helms, are deemed to be vessels 
going free. The commanders of these veesele say that if sailing vessels would keep 
their proper course on the approach of a steamer towards them, the officer in charge 
of the deck would then see exactly the state of the case, and steer so as to clear the 
sailing vessel, and thereby prevent a collision; and that it frequently happens that 
those on board the sailing vessels become alarmed and keep changing their course 
without any fixed principle, thereby mutually deceiving each other as to their inten- 
tions. 

Ships meeting each other on a dark, stormy night, or in foggy weather, the utmost 
presence of mind on the part of the officer of the watch is necessary to prevent col- 
lision, Many melancholy instances are of frequent occurrence, of collisions which 
take place under the above circumstances. On a vessel or her light being seen in 
this case, the first thing that should be done is to ascertain in which direction the 
other vessel is steering. This can be done even in the darkest night by simply taking 
the bearing of her light when first seen, and again in a few minutes afterwards. Then 
the difference of bearing will point out at once the direction in which she is steering. 
Then, but not before, (as is too often the case) the course may be changed to go clear 
of her. But if the light does not seem to change in the bearing, the vessel must 
either be coming directly before you, or your vessel is coming up with her, In the 
former case, when seen right ahead or a little on the port bow, the rule is to port the 
helm, but when very near on the starboard bow, to starboard the helm; and were 
each vessel to obey this general rule, a collision would be impossible. 


Ships running in the night time should always, as a standing rule, pass astern of 
those they may meet abead, close hauled. 

The cause of most of the collisions which take place is by altering the ship’s course 
previous to ascertaining the direction in which the other vessel is steering, and thereby 
causing the very thing they are desirous to avoid. 

The proper way for each vessel to do after their respective lights have been seen 
by each other, is to continue their course, and to calmly but vigilantly watch the dif- 
ference in the bearing of the lights, and which will at once show the direction in 
which the other is steering. Then the course may be changed if necessary, to pre- 
vent collision. 

And in all cases when practicable—that is, when the movements of one vessel can 
be seen by the other—the intention of the one should be made manifest to the other, 
by a broad sheer in the direction in which she means to pass. This will save a 
great deal of anxiety of mind on the subject when the vessels are approaching each 
other. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN SHORTENING SAIL, 


Capt. L. McKay, the well known Boston ship-builder, has taken up the subject of 
shortening a ship’s sails, and it is anticipated will soon be able to make some impor- 
tant change in the whole management of the rigging of ships. He says that labor- 
saving appliances may be adopted, which will not merely lessen the pulling and 
hauling, bat will accomplish more rapidly and with greater certainty the operation of 
making and shortening sail. He thinks he has discovered a process by which the 
three topmasts of a ship of 1,000 tons can be reefed by a crew of twenty men, in ten 
minutes, and the same reefs shaken out and the sails set again, in less time, without 
sending a man above the rail. He thinks a ship fitted with sails after this plan, can 
be cared for and sailed with one-third less seamen than under the present regime ; 
yet so great a reduction in the crew would be undesirable, for various reasons, one of 
which is, that in heavy weather, the furling of a ship’s courses frequently requires the 
presence of an entire crew, and even then is accomplished only by severe labor. But 
in any event, 25 per cent of the item of victualing and manning would be saved, and 
the ship sailed with less risk and more comfort to the crew under this deduction. 




























nner — 


NAVIGATION OF LISBON, 


It is impossible to conceive an easier navigation than that to Lisbon. When once 
across the Bay of Biscay and round Cape Finisterre you make direct for the Berlings, 
and other high rocks more to seaward, called the Estellas and Farilhoes de Velha. 
There is plenty of spare ‘room for any vessel to pass inside the Berlings, thus saving 
some distance; and from Cape Corvoeire the coast tends inwards to the mouth of the 
Tagus, presenting a succession of scenery so novel and attractive as at once to satisfy 
the spectator that the poetry of Byron and the poetic prose of Beckford have failed 
to exaggerate its beauties—Hadfield’s Brazil, River Plate, and Falkland Islands, 
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FAMILIES AND HOUSES, 


The term “ family” may be defined in various ways. It consists of a head and of 
dependent members living together in the same dwelling. But the head of a family 
may be either a husband and wife, a widower, a widow, a bachelor, or a spinster ; 
and the members may be children, relatives, visitors, and servants. 

In the Act for taking the Census of 1851, the term “ occupier” was substituted for 
the word “family,” as being less open to misconstruction. “ Occupiers,” therefore, 
represent the “families” of previous censuses, By this substitution, bachelors and 
spinsters were not likely to escape enumeration as families, which was probably not 
unfrequently the case in former censuses, 

It is so natural that a family should live in a separate house, that the term house 
is often used for family. This isolation of families in separate houses is carried to a 
greater extent in England than elsewhere. A German naturalist, Dr. Carus, physician 
to the King of Hanover, in a description of the English people in 1844, has the fol- 
lowing remarks on tnglish dwellings :— 

“T cannot take leave of the subject without a remark on English dwelling-houses, 
which stand in close connection with that long-cherished principle of separation and 
retirement lying at the very foundation of the national character. It appears to me 
to be this principle which has given to the people that fixity of national character and 
strict adherence to the historical usages of their country by which they are so much 
distinguished ; up to the present moment, the Englishman still perseveres in striving 
after a certain individuality and personal independence—a certain separation of him- 
self from others, which constitutes the foundation of his freedom. It is this that gives 
the Englishman that proud feeling of personal independence which is stereotyped in 
the phrase ‘ Every man’s house is his castle.” 
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“The expression, however, receives a true value when, by the mere closing of the 
house-door, the family is able, to a certain extent, to cut itself off from all communi- 
cation with the outward world, even in the midst of great cities. In English towns or 
villages, therefore, one always meets either with small detached houses, merely suited 
to one family, or apparently large buildings, extending to the length of half a street, 
sometimes adorned like palaces on the exterior, but separated by partition-walls in- 
ternally, and thus divided into a great number of small high houses, for the most part 
three windows broad, within which, and on the various stories, the rooms are divided 
according to the wants or convenience of the family ; in short, therefore, it may prop- 
erly, be said that the English divide their edifices perpendicularly into houses, whilst 
we Germans divide them horizontally into floors. In England, every man is master 
of his hall, stairs, and chambers, whilst we are obliged to use the two first in common 
with others,”"* 

The possession of an entire house is strongly desired by every Englishman. But 
on the continent the crowding of the middle and lower classes, who sleep in flats, is 
carried to a great excess, particularly in the capitals. The department of the Seine, 
for instance; in 1835, had, on an average, twenty-two persons to a house; whilst in 
densely populated London, in 1851, there were barely eight persons to a house. 

In enumerating the houses, some definition of the term was required. ‘ Flats” in 
Glasgow were returned as houses in every Census from 1801 to 1841; but in Edin- 
burgh, the practice was to return the houses separated by party-walls, without any 
reference to the “ flats” which they contained. In 1851, the question was carefully 
considered. The flat in Scotland is generally very different from the floor of an ordin- 
ary English house, and the holder enjoys all the advantages of the holder of a house, 
except the exclusive command of the entrance-hall and stairs. Nevertheless, the 
definition adopted was “ isolated dwellings, or dwellings separated by party walls.” 

The subjoined table gives the number cf houses in England, Scotland, Wales, and 
the Islands in the British Seas respectively, in 1851 :— 


TABLE IIL.—HOUSES IN GREAT BRITAIN IN 1851. 
inhabited. Uninhabited, Building. Total. 
England ........-+. 38,076,620 144,499 25,192 8,246,311 
POSING ¢kssccss ees 370,308 12,146 2,420 384,874 
WN cc ahiwegs wake 201,419 8,995 1,379 211,793 
SNRUE  Sctaceeanae 21,845 1,095 2038 23,143 


Total........ 3,670,192 166,785 29,194 3,866,121 

It would appear by the preceding table that about 4 per cent. of the houses in Great 

Dritain were uneceupied in 1851, and that to every 131 houses, inhabited or uninhab- 
ited, there was one in course of erection in that year. 


ARRIVAL OF IRISH EMIGRANTS IN LIVERPOOL IN FIVE YEARS. 


A return has been laid before the British Parliament of the number of Irish poor 
who have arrived in Liverpool during the last five years, distinguishing as far as pos- 
sible emigrants and jobhers from passengers apparently paupers. A monthly return 
is given, but we shail give only the totals for the years, including jobbers with emi- 
grants :-— 

Emigrants, Paupers, Total. 
160,459 80,468 240,925 
Lo Seerererr rer rrr er tere ee 173,236 77,765 251,001 
DS51. .cceses covcccscccseses 215,869 68,184 283,503 
BEDE ce ccccctscewectvacivecies 143,919 78,422 232,331 
1853... ce cere ceceeercensencees 162,290 71,358 238,652 


From this it appears, that in the course of five years, no fewer than 1,241,412 Irish 
poor have come over to Liverpool, of whom 865,272 have apparently emigrated. 
We say apparently, for a note is added to the return stating that many who intend 
to emigrate, on coming togEngland find employment, and do not leave the country ; 
while many others, whose object is at first to find employment, emigrate when they 
do not find it, 


* The King of Saxony’s Journey through England and Scotland in the year 1844, By Dr. C. G. 
Carus. Translated by 8. A. Dayidson, Erg. 
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POPULATION OF MASSACHUSETTS AND TENNESSEE, 


Mr. Jouy Fonsyrn, sor of the late Secretary of State, and a well-known writer and 
editor, has lately delivered a lecture in Mobile, before the Franklin Society. The 
subject is the “ North and the South,” and the facts and suggestions which it contains 

I are well worthy of the notice of all Southern men. The f.llowing paragraph from 
the lecture will perhaps give a fair idea of the relative sitesi of the two sec- 
tions :— 

It must be admitted that the people of the North are in advance of those of the 
South in public spirit and enterprise, and in all those physical achievements to which 
associated labor and capital are essential. The South, on the other hand, claims 
equality, if not precedence, in the republic of morals and intellect, in freedom from 
erime, in freedom from pauperism, and from that most fearful of God’s iene on 
man, and the immediate fruit of pauperism and crime—insanity. 











As an illustration, Mr. Forsyth gives the following table, taken from the last census 






returns :— 
Population of Massachusetts is .........eeeeeeeeees eles vhs éhinecdka 993,399 
Population ef Tennessee . paviaiend len ¥eew 6b) (iene he ekkauhess se 






Tennessee excess of inhabitants......... cess ccesecerecceceeces $9,226 


PAUPERISM, 


Massachusetts has......... oe rcccccccccccccccerccecsccee se PRUpers 5,549 
Tennessee. ......... Pee scvecerccecessccccece op ecerescecnccecoce 531 


Pexcees th MnemcUMeeete so 4 os cikxe sind cep via cede Veena kcueetanas< 3,018 


Massachusetts, with 39,226 inhabitants less than Tennessee, has over 
eight times as many paupers. 


















INSANE, 











DNS ioe ok kc cdc b's en Oona hee baad nebebeves cee 
TINE 6 wick sc kad kao kha eee eone:s Sate 






NATIVES OF OLD STATES RESIDING IN THE LAND STATES, 


NATIVES OF THE OLD STATES RESIDING IN THE LAND STATES, AS PER CENSUS UNITED 
sTates FoR 1850, Wit THE NATIVES OF NEW YORK SPECIALLY THEREIN RESIDENT. 


Proportion of 
natives old 















White Nativesof  Native- States to 
Where resident. residents, New York. born. native-born, 
DIOROIIR 0 5 sn 00 venscinccessse 151,915 1,443 420,032 Over 4} 
BURR Ciduickancdateeess 26,787 537 160,345 About 1-6 
California ..... Piueee tes ques 84,408 10,160 69,610 About + 
Florida ....cccccccesecscese 21,875 614 45,320 Nearly $ 
Da pa ec eae edes cane 199,780 67,180 786,931 About 2-7 
PN eid 6 cin wane on ou wees 179,242 24,810 931,392 Nearly 1-5 
a agcasaae: ae 8,134 170,620 About } 
SE Svcs cnvavetecsee 80,527 5,510 205,921 About 1-7 
MEU vin dees snes csececds 182,618 133,756 841,591 Over 4 
Mississippi .......e.eeseeees 79,366 952 291,114 Over 4 
I ina 5 baba a ancvecets 84,398 5,040 520,826 Over 1-6 
Ohio ...... aw so Wao ns a 508,672 83,979 1,757,656 Nearly } 
MEI 6k. Seino 8 vc senes cee 109,932 68,595 197,912 Over 4 
















1,653,174 410,210 5,849,170 More than } and 
less than $ 
24 
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POPULATION AND GEOGRAPHICAL EXTENT OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 


The Journal de la Statistique Universelle publishes the following table of the suc- 
cessive encroachments of Russia from the 14th century up to the year 1832. It is 
drawn up from. communications by MM. Schmitzler, Maltebrun, General Bem, and 


other statisticians :-— 
GRAND DUCHY OF MOSCOW, 
Extent in geo- 
graphical miles. Population. 


1328, at the accession of Yvan (Kaleta) ............... 4,656 6,290,000 
1462, at the accession of Yvan 1.... .......-.00ee0ee =18,474 Feedba. 
1603, at the death of Yvan 1..........ccceeceeeeeeees 87,187 aetuiwe 
1684, at the death of Yvan Il....... cece eee ee eee se §=2256,465 wetvee be 
1645, at the death of Michel I...............cceeeeeee 254,861 ght teies 
1689, at the accession of Peter 1 ..........,.0.00020++ 268,900 16,000,000 


EMPIRE OF RUSSIA. 


1725, at the accession of Catherine I.................. 278,895 20,000,000 
1762, at the accession of Catherine II................. 819,538 25,000,000 
1796, at the death of Catherine II. 834.850 83,000,000 
1825, at the death of Alexander I.... 367,494 56,000,000 
1831, at the taking of Warsaw..... eae ee ea aetaekean 869,764 60,000,000 


That is to say that during the last two centuries, Russia bas doubled her territory 
and during the last 100 years has — her population ; her conquests during 60 
years, are equal to all she possessed in Europe before that period ; her conquests 
from Sweden are greater than what remains of that kingdom; she has taken from 
the Tartars an extent equal to that of Turkey in Europe, with Greece, Italy and 
Spain ; her conquests from Turkey in Europe are more in extent than the kingdom 
of Prussia without the Rhenish provinces; she has taken from Turkey in Asia ap 
extent of territory equal to all the small states of Germany ; from Persia equal to the 
whole of England (U. Kingdom); from Poland equal to the whole Austrian Empire. 
A division of the population gives 

For the tribes of the Caucasus...... Caeweginece coveccces edesecces 2,000,000 
For the Cossacks, the Georgians, and the Khirgniz......... pbakae bake 4,000,000 
For the Turks, the Mongols, and the Tartars......... bebees baecaver 6,000,000 
For the Ouralians, the Finlanders, and the Swedes..... Cd's eisheee'e’s'se% 6,000,000 
For the Muscovites (of the Greek Chureh) 20,000,000 
For the Poles, (Roman and Greek Church United) we. ~=—- 28,000,000 


60,000,000 


The population of aneient Poland counts for two-fifths of the total population over 
an eighth part of the territory, aud the Murcovite population for one-third of the total 
number over the tenth of the territory ; in other words, even at the present time the 
Polish element is in a great majority as compared to all the others. 


ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF PASSENGERS AT SAN FRANCISCO. 

The San Francisco Price Current and Shipping List publishes a statement of the 
number of arrivals and departures by sea for the six months endirg June, 1854, from 
which it appears that the number of males, females, and children departing, was as 
follows :— 


Males........ cpiéanw at ke cide SOE EEO cos boon hob dedewk cane 240 
Females .... 4 567 
] 


ooden ope veswcegeecsccec ei: kite 
The number of passengers arriving during the same period was as follows :— 


ited. nn... << cnmecsanenctxee MENU alive 3... pees eo “ 
Females........... mike suche news 
ME Sikhs ok nc bbs bd DRAERA © Cele hak 4 ke heb a ddd oEK CRE 


Showing an excess of arrivals of the departures of seventeen thousand four hundred 
and fourteen. 
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THE GROWTH OF COTTON IN INDIA. 


FROM REPORTS ADDRESSED TO THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, 
BLACKBURN, AND GLASGOW, BY THE LATE ALEXANDER MACKAY, ESQ. 


I am prepared for being met with the assertion that Indian cotton can be laid down 
in Liverpool at a cheaper rate than 4d, per pound. How far that may be the case 
with cotton produced in other parts of the country, [ am not prepared to say; nor do 
I doubt that cotton from Guzerat has been frequently imported at a lower rate than 
that specified, But that entirely depends upon cotton being parted with on the Bom- 
bay Green at a sacrifice. Ifcotton is bought there at 75 rupees per candy, it may be 
laid down in Liverpool at 3d. per pound; but were such to continue its price for two 
or three consecutive years, cotton would soon disappear from the Bombay Green as 
an article of export. Guzerat cotton cannot at present be laid down in Liverpool at 
8d. a pound, without entailing heavy losses upom some or all of those engaged in the 
trade antecedeut to the shipper in Bombay. in such case, the losses which might at 
first be distributed, would soon be made to accumulate upon the cultivator, who would 
speedily siok under them, unless government came forward and shared them by grant- 
ing him remissions. The losses of one year, when cotton sells at 75 rupees r candy, 
may be made up the next, when its price may be from 100 to 120 rupees. But unless, 
taking one year with another (in view of the outlays to which the cultivator is at 
present subjected.) its average price rose to upwards of 90 rupees, the production of 
cotton in Guzerat would speedily be annihilated, : 

In the gight years from 1834 to 1841 both inclusive, it only once dipped below 90, 
viz.:—in February and March, 1840, having been up as bigh as 185 in August, 1836, 
and at 210 in September, 1835. In 1842 it dropped to 90 in May, but throughout 
Julv and August ranged as high as 105. Throughout the whole of 1846 its average 
price was about 80, In 1847 it was 97. Next year was a year of depression, the 
price throughout March and part of April having been about 90, from which it rapidly 
fell in May to 80, and reached 65 by the close of the year. In 1849 in rose to 105. 
In 1850, for three months, it ranged about 145, and in 1841 it fell again to about 105. 
It will thus be seen that for the last eighteen years prices have, on the whole, been 
maintained at above 90; but with the terrible depressions of 1846 and 1848 still fresh 
in their remembrance, the shippers here are not without apprehension that the remu- 
nerating price, in view of the present cost of production, cannot, on the average of 
years, be maintained; and that consequently the cultivation of cotton, and with it the 
cotton trade, must decline. To meet so probable an emergency one obvious resource 
is, to lower the remunerating point at which cotton can be purchased here for export, 
by reducing the cost of production. Another is to enhance the price of India cotton 
in the Liverpool market by improving its quality. Unless something of the kind be 
done, Indian cotton must continue to struggle with its rival under great disadvantages, 
American cotton is produced and forwarded to market under every advantage which 
it can ever enjoy. India cotton must be put upon the same footing; it also must be 
cultivated under every possible advantage, ere it can be expected to engage in suc- 
cessful competition, 

The strugyle will be a more equal one when both articles are thus produced under 
every possible advantage; and there is all the more reason to get aid of every arti- 
ficial drawback in its way, seeing that even then, in distance from market, Indian cot- 
ton must still continue to labor under an insurmountable natural disadvantage. But 
the two can never approximate an equality of advantages so long as, in a variety of 
ways, the cost of producing one of them is subjected to an artificial enhancement, from 
which the other is exempt. Let us see, then, at what cost under a more liberal fiscal 
system, cotton might Le producedin Guzerat, so as successfully to compete with Amer- 
ican cotton at all times and at all prices. There are some, as already noticed, who  , 
think that before agriculture in Guzerat can attain its proper footing, the assessment 
must be lowered to twelve anas, or three-quarters of a rupee per beega. But let us 
suppose that it is reduced to a rupee—no very extravagan! supposition, seeing that a 
rcpee is twenty per cent of the value of the cotton produce, and about twenty-five 
per cent of the general produce (cotton and grain,) of the beega—and also that such 
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a reduction would only be an extension of the principle on which government profeses 
to act in revising the assessment of the descan. I have already shown the other out- 
lays of the cultivator to amou:t to one rupee, ten anas per beega, but under a more 
improved system of husbandry these outlays might be reduced to one rupee four anas, 
or a rupee and a quarter per beega. That this is not too great a reduction to antici- 
pate, will be seen from the fact that Mr. Landon, of Broach, has cultivated a beega at 
the cost of one rupee. 

With the landed system of the province on a proper footing—that is to say with 
the beegotee system prevailing—a host of middlemen, in the shape of bhagdars, &c., 
would be got rid of, whose exactions now add materially to the cost of cultivation. 
Were the means of communicotion improved and the country properly opened up, the 
European would soon take the pyace of the Wakharia, and the native ageut be entirely 
dispensed with, With proper presses, too, established in the country, and Europe ins 
to deal with, in whom confidence could be placed as regards the quality and condition 
of the cotton, the cost of repressing in Bombay might be entirely got rid of. With 
the cultivation of cotton and the trade in it once on this footing, its cost price to the 
cultivator and exporter respectively would be as follows :— 


TO THE CULTIVATOR, 


R. a. p. 
Assessment on 16 beegas at 1 rupee per beega ..........00205 16 0 0 
Other outlays at 1 rupee four anas per beega........... scccces 30 .@ 66 
Interest on money borrowed, SAY.........eececccseccseccceces 3 0 0 


Total cost to the cultivator... .....cccccecc ccc ccevececs 89 0 O 


or close upon 1}d. per pound. Allowing him a profit of 20 per cent upon all his out- 
lays, which is more than in the former case, this would bring the remunerating price 
to the cultivator up to 14 per Ib. or 48} rupees, say 50 rupees, per candy—in other 
words, 20 rupees per bhar of kuppas. Supposing the Wakharia supplanted by the 
European, and allowing him 9 per cent, the same rate of profit as the Wakharia, his 
profit would be 4}, or say 5 rupees, upon a candy. The native agent would be dis- 
pensed with; while there would be a fall in the item of insurance, on account of the 
fall iu value of the article insured ; together with a fall in the freight from Guzerat to 
Bombay, owing to the smaller size of the bales from superior pressing. The fall in 
the two items of freight and insurance would go far towards counterbalancing any 
small addition which might be made to the freight to Liverpool from the partial swell- 
ing of the bales on their way to Bombay. Taking all these charges, however, the same 
as before, we should have the cost price at Bombay made up as follows :— 


oe 
UE I, Liss uk sible ccacnbavelsecccostwns Weqeus’s 50 0 0 
European dealer’s profits ........0-ccecceescceccseees beeaee 5 0 0 
Transport to port of shipment, say ......0.eeeeeeee ceeeceeees 010 0 
Freight to Bombay .........ccsscccsescvccccccsscccseces eve 3 0 0 
ENGUFANCE, . . csc cee ccercccccceccceces coccccccerccceehecees 100 
Minor charges at Bombay... .....c.ceccccccccercccreceeceees 0 6 0 


Total cost at port of shipment, per candy.......+..+eeeee++ 60 0 0 


or about 14d. per pound, say 2d. per pound. If to this be added $d. per pound, as be- 
fore, $d. for freight to Liverpool, and id. fur insurance and charges in Liverpool, we 
have 2$c as the cost price of Guzerat cotton in Liverpool, instead of 4d. as before. 
Comparing this with the cost price of Americap cotton at Liverpool, we have a dif- 
ference of thirty-five per cent in the relative prices of the two articles, that of the In- 
dia cotton being a reduction to that extent on the price of American. Between their 
relative values, as before stated, there is generally a difference of twenty-five per 
cent, on account of their difference as regards quality. Here, then, we have a gain on 
the score of price of ten per cent on the differeuce on the score of quality. Under 
such circumstances the quality of Indian cotton would be mach improved, and that, 
combined with moderate prices, would lead to an unprecedented increase of consump- 
tion in England, and with so great a difference in price, compensating for the difference 
in quality. American “ boweds” and “uplands” might, for most purposes of the 
manufacturer, find in Indian cotton a very formidable competitor, even in the market 
of Lowell itself. 
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BRIEF MENTION OF SHEEP AND WOOL GROWING, 


The breeds of sheep most esteemed in Massachusetts, according to Mr. Flint, the 
Secretary of the Board of Agriculture in that State, are those which have more or 
less of merino blood in them. The merinos of Spain, so celebrated for their beaut 
and the fineness of their wool, have been known and valued for ages. Bucks of this 
breed were sometimes purchased in Spain at the rate of a talent ($1,200) a piece, by 
the ancient Greeks, nearly twenty-five centuries ago. They were first imported into 
the United States in 1802, three or four having been obtained by Chancellor Livings- 
ton, then Minister to France. These had belonged to the celebrated Rambouillet 
flock, which Louis XVI. had obtained as a favor of Charles IV’. in 1786. A short 
time before, Gen. Humphreys, Minister to Spain from 1797 to 1801, had purchased 
two hundred merinos, had them sent through Portugal, and shipped to this country. 
At that time but little interest was felt in the improvement of our stock, and these 
animals attracted no notice for some years. In 1808, however, the embargo led many 
to turn their attention to wool-growing, and fine wool soon rose to the high price of 
$1 50 and $2 a pound. In 1809-10 no less than 8,650 merinos were imported, and 
these were distributed throughout the United States. The importance of these early 
importations can hardly be over-estimated. They furnished our woolen manufactories 
with the raw material at times when it would have been expensive and almost im- 
possible to obtain it abroad. 


nen 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS OF CALIFORNIA, 


The progress exhibited in the cities and towns of California, whilst the most won- 
derful, is certainly not the only evidence of development to be found in the State cal- 
culated to excite astonishment. The progress es: in the departments of agriculture 
and domestic manufactures, is far beyond the knowledge or belief of those in the 
Eastern States, and many here, who spend all their time in the city, are far from 
rea'izirg it fully. 

But a year or two ago all the provisions consumed by the entire population were 
imported from abroad. Our people were dependent upon foreign fields for their 
bread ; upon distant pastures for their meat; and the dairies and farms of the Eastern 
States supplied them with all the cheese, butter, eggs, etc., that they ate. As for the 
luxuries of vegetables, they were forced to content themselves without them, or use 
the miserable substitutes sent round the Horn in tins, 

Now, we need not say that every thing is different. Our own granaries groan be- 
neath the rich harvests of our native wheat fields; home-raised beef and pork, of the 
best possible quality, are found upon every man’s table; fresh butter, of the most 
fragrant and delectable description, is now daily brought to market from our own 
dairies ; fresh cheese from our own presses, can be obtained in any quantity, and as 
or vegetables, no country in the world can compare with ours.—S. F, Daily News. 


A en men nn — 


PRODUCT OF EGGS IN IRELAND. 


Eggs of hens, ducks, and other poultry, are produced in Ireland to an extent almost 
incredible. The supplies sent to Liverpool, and thence into the manufacturing districts, 
are enormous, frequently 1,000,000 in one day. They are packed between layers of 
straw, in strongly made boxes, hampers, and crates, containing 1,000 to 8,000 eggs, 
each package varying in weight from two to ten cwt. The aggregate quantity im- 

orted into Liverpool from Ireland last year, amounted to 33,850 packages, contain- 
ing 148,134,000 eggs, weighing 9,260 tons, value £300,000. Besides small supplies 
from the neighboring districts, the Isle of Man, and Scotland, 

Account of eggs imported into Liverpool from Ireland in the year 1852:— 


Packages, No, of eggs. Tons. 
TN ida a ioare'eeubia wikceas mie 20,995 69,280,000 4,330 
ee, Te PETee CASE A se 4,019 15,536,000 972 
Dundalk.........+. ie aak oeieu 1,896 14,774,000 924 
Other places ........+. i seawkaee 6,440 48,544.000 8,034 





se cccccccessecccesees 33,850 





148,134,000 
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CANADIAN WHEAT CROP FOR 1854, 


The wheat crop of Upper Canada will far exceed that of any other year in its 
amount. It is estimated that a third more was sown last year than the year before, 
and it all looks flourishing. The surplus last year is estimated at 7,000,000 bushels. 
This year it is calculated the surplus will reach 12,000,000 bushels. Estimating the 
price at only $1 50 per bushel, it gives the farmers $18,000,000 for wheat alone, for 
a foreign market. ‘ 





DISCOVERY OF COFFEE. 


About the year 1285 a dervish, named Hadji Omer, was driven out of the eommu” 
nity of Mocca. Hunger induced him to roast the Kahhva berries which grew near his 
hiding place. He roasted.and ate them as the only means of sustaining life. Steep- 
ing them in water, which quenched his thirst, he discovered very agreeable qualities, 
and also that the infusion was nearly equal to solid food. His persecutors, who had 
intended him to die of starvation, regarded his preservation as a miracle. He was 
transmuted into a saint. Such are the facts relating to the discovery of coffee. There 
are now supposed to be 3,000 coffee-rooms in Constantinople. 
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THE CANALS AND OTHER PUBLIC WORKS OF NEW YORK, 


NUMBER 111,* 





THE EXTENSION OF THE CHANNELS OF TRADE AND TRAVEL BEYOND THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. 


Immediately west of the State of New York lies the great basin of the lakes, and 
contiguous to it on the south and west, lie the Ohio and Upper Mississippi basins, of 
equal magnitude. These basins are enclosed from the Atlantic by the Allegany 
mountains, except where they fall off to the level plains extending through the centre 
of New York. 

An inspection of the map, embracing these basins, shows on the one side the chain 
of great lakes from the further extremity of Superior, tending southeasterly to the 
lower end of Lake Erie ; and on the other side the Ohio river, from its junction with 
the Mississippi, tending northeasterly to its source in western New York, and all of 
the intermediate natural water lines tending towards the same point. 

This general direction of the natural water lines of these basins, has given the same 
course to the artificial water and railroad lines constructed through them, and eoneen- 
trates in the narrow gorge lying between the northern slope of the Allegany moun- 
tains and the eastern end of Lake Erie, a drift of trade and travel which 1s not to be 
found elsewhere on this continent. 

This concentrated traflic, collected by these fan spreading lines, must be conveyed 
between the Jakes and the Atlantic through the Erie canal und the central and south- 
ern lines of railroads of this State to its commercial emporium, from whence it can be 
distributed by the ocean lines of steamers and sail vessels to every port on the globe. 

From the western terminus of the Erie canal and the Central and Southern rail- 
roads, extends the chain of western lakes, commencing with Lake Erie, which extends 
southwesterly between the peninsula of Canada on the north, and the States of New 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio on the south, to Michigan, a distance of two hundred 
and seventy miles, Thence north through the Detroit river, lake and river St. Clair 
to Lake Huron, between Canada and Michigan, a distance of forty-five miles. Lake 
Huron extends in the same direction for a distance of two hundred and seventy miles, 
and connects with Lake Michigan, which runs south for three hundred and forty miles 
between the States of Michigan and Wisconsin, to Illinois and Indiana, 

From Lake Huron, the river St. Mary, extending northwest for forty-six miles, con- 





* For the first number of this series of papers, exhibiting a comprehensive history of “ The Pro- 
gress of Internal Improvements in the State,” see Merchants’ Magazine for July, 1854, pages 123- 
126—and for Number 1. see Merchants’ Magazine for August, 1854, vol. xxxi., pages 247-249, 
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nects with Lake Superior, which extends westward for four hundred and twenty 
miles, with Michigan and Wisconsin on the south, Canada on the north,and Minnesota 
on the west. 

There are no rivers emptying into any of* these lakes, which are navigable for any 
considerable distance. 

From the southwestern part of New York, the Allegany river, running south through 
Pennsylvania, and uniting with the Mouongahela near the western line of that State, 
forms the Ohio river, which extends thence nearly south between Pennsylvania and 
Virginia on the one side, and Ohio on the other. The Ohio extends thence nearly 
west between Kentucky and Ohio, and thence southwest between Indiana and Illinois 
on the north, and Kentucky on the south, to its confluence with the Mississippi, hav- 
ing an extent of navigation of nearly one thousand miles. 

The Allegany and Monongahela rivers enter the Ohio in Pennsylvania, the Kana- 
wha from Virginia, the Muskingum, Hocking, Sciota and Miami from Ohio; the Lick- 
ing. Kentucky, Cumberland and Tennessee from Kentucky, and the White and Wabash 
from Indiana, 

The navigation of the Upper Mississippi commences at St. Paul’s, in Minnesota, 
where the St. Croix and St. Peters enter it, and thence runs south to its confluence 
with the Ohio for one thousand miles, between Wisconsin and Illinois on the east, and 
Minnesota, [owa and Missouri on the west. 

i The Chippewa, Black and Wisconsin rivers enter the Mississippi from Wisconsin, 
the Rock and Illinois rivers from Illinois, the Iowa and Des Moines from Iowa, and 
the Missouri river from Missouri. 

The annexed table shows the length of the steamboat navigation on the Ohio and 
Mississippi above their confluence, and of the tributaries before mentioned. Those of 
the Ghio, with its tributaries, make an aggregate length of more than three thousand 
miles, and those of the Mississippi of more thau four thousand miles. 

The lakes and the Ohio ard Mississippi rivers are connected by four great lines of 
canals. The frs¢ extends from Erie, on Lake Erie, south to Beaver, on the Ohio 
river, a distance of one hundred and thirty-six miles. 

The second line extends from Cleveland, on Lake Erie; southwest to Portsmouth on 
the Ohio, a distance of three hundred and twenty-four miles, with two branches con- 
necting with the first line above mentioned, another branch connecting with the Obie 
through the Muskingum river, and another through the Hocking. 

The ¢hird line extends from Toledo, on Lake Erie, to Cincienati, and also to Evans- 
ville on the Ohio, The distance from Toledo to Cincinnati is two hundred and fifty- 
one miles, and to Evarsville is four hundred and sixty-seven miles. 

The fourth line exteuds from Chicago, on the southern extremity of Lake Michigan, 
to the head of navigation on the Illinois river, a distance of one hundred miles. 

Another canal is in progress, connecting the northern extremity of Lake Michigan 
with the Mississippi, through the Fox and Wisconsin rivers. 

The New York Central and the New York and Erie railroad, through its branches, 
extend to the falls of Niagara, and there connect with a road across the peninsula of 
Canada to Detroit, and thence across Michigan to Chicago, and also by a line in pro- 
gress to Grand Haven on Lake Michigan, oppusite Milwaukie in Wisconsin. 

From the western termini of the Central and New York and Erie railroads, a line 
of road extends along the south shore of Lake Erie, through Cleveland and Sandusky 
to Toledo, and thence across Michigan and Indiana to Chicago, 

From both Cleveland and Sandusky roads extend to Cincinnati on the Ohio. 

From Cleveland a line of roads is in operation through Indianapolis to Terre-Haute, 
on the western line of Indiana. 

From Toledo, Terre Haute and Cincinnati, lines of roads are in rapid progress toe 
St. Louis, Alton and Quincy, on the Mississippi, and from Quincy and St. Louts other 
lines are in progress to the Missouri. 

From Chicago, roads are completed to Rock Island and Alton, on the Mississippi, 
and in progress to Milwaukie and Madison, in Wisconsia, and Galena, Fulton, Quincy 
and Cairo, on the Mississippi. 

From Fulton and Rock Island, roads are in progress, west of the Mississippi to 
Towa city. 

_ From Milwaukie a road is completed to Janesville, and in progress to the Missis- 
sippi. 

The following table furnishes a list of all the roads in operation in this territory, 
and includes a number of roads, not embraced in the general lines above mentioned :— 
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LENGTH OF STEAMBOAT NAVIGATION ON THE 


Steamboat Statistics. 


WESTERN RIVERS, AFTER SLIGHT IMPROVE- 


MENTS ARE MADE. 


Miles, Miles. 
Mississippi, (above Cairo)... ... 976 
Mlinois . -. #245 
cones » 260 
Towa, imperfect..... -. 110 
Rock do. ° 256 
Wisconsin....,.....+.++++ 180 
— 1,035 
2,011 
Missouri, imperfect........ +.. 1,500 
Osage, DD kvccvess 275 
Kansas, do. 
Yellowstone, imperfect 


Whole length of steamboat naviga- 





of the Mississippi......... eee 4,236 


WESTERN CANALS AND 
. Miles. 
Beaver and Erie canal, from the 
Ohie river, at Beaver, to Lake 
Hebe; Ot Evie. ccc. ccccccccece 136 
Ohio canal, from the Ohio river at 
Portsmouth to Cleveland.on Lake 
324 
Mahommg cana}, and Pennsylvania 
and Obio canal, connecting Ohio 
canal with the Beaver and Erie 85 
Sandy and Beaver canal, connect- 
ing Ohio canal and river 76 
Muskingum improvement, connect- 
ing Ohio canal and river 91 
Hocking canal, conneeting Ohio ea- 
nal and river 56 | 
Walhending canal, a branch of the 
Ohio canal 25 | 
Miami canal, from the Ohio river at 





Ohio... .....0. e*e@eeeeeeeeeaee 
Tennessee, imperfect........ 
Cumberland, do. eka 
Wabash, do. 

Greene, . 

Kentucky.......... oeeves . 
SR i csieig oa onc pecan 


Muskingum... .. eS : 
Monongahela ........ eeees 
Allegany, imperfect. 


Whole length of steamboat naviga- 
tion of the Ohio and branches... 


RIVER IMPROVEMENTS, 


Cincinnati, to Wabash eanal, and 
thenee to Lake Erie, at Toledo.. 

Wabash and Erie canal, from the 
Ohio river at Evansville to Lake 
Erie at Toledo, 467 miles, 70 of . 
which were included im the length 
of the Miami eanal, leaving .... 

Whitewater canal, from the Ohio 
river at Lawrenceville to the Na- 
tional road 

Illinois and Michigan canal, from 
Lake Michigan at Chicago to the 
Illinois river at Peru 

Louisville canal, around the falls of 
the Ohio river......... Ae oe 


RAILROAD LINES COMPLETED WEST OF NEW YORK. 


Miles. | 
Niagara Falls to Detroit 229 | 
Detroit to Pontiac ..........0-6 26 
Detroit to Chicago. 278 
New York State line to Cleveland 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
S Indianapolis... . 
. Toledo, two lines... 
Toledo to Chicago 
Chicago to Fond du Lae, opened... 
Galena, on the Missis- 
sippi (nearly complete) 
Lasalle, via Aurora... 
Rock Island, on Miss.. 
Springfield and Naples, 
opened for......... 
* Alton and St. ae 
opened for... 
y Cairo, opened for... 
Sandusky to Springfield 





Sandusky to Newark... ; . 
Cincinnati to Parkersburgh (open’ d) 


Zanesvile and Whee)- 
ing (opened). 
Chicago (opened).... 
Dayton and Indiana 
live, and thence to 
Indianapolis sn gamn « 
Cincinnati to Lex’gt’p and Louisville 
| Indianapolis to Peru 
“4 Lafayette 
“ Terre Haute...... 
“ “ Richmond 
and New Albany. 
Madison 
Jeffersonville, de... 
Lawrenceville. ... 


ee Pe SRE PR RENO ERB 
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WESTERN LAKES, 


The whole length of the lake coast is 5,000 miles, of which 3,000 is in the United 


States, 
Areasq, Miles Miles Areasq. Miles Miles 
miles. wide. long. miles, wide. long. 


Ontario......... 6300 40  180| Mackinaw straits. .... os aa 
BG ici icice.. © 9600 80 270 | Michigan ....... 22,400 83 840 
Detroit river..... = .... ve 25|Green Bay...... 2,000 .. os 
St. Clair........ 360 25 20 | St. Mary’s river... odes «3 46 
St. Clair’river... .... oe 82/Superior........ 82,000 135 420 


Huron........... 
Georgian Bay.... } 20,400 100 270 Total length of lake navigation, 1,603 





The extension of the water and ra lroad lines beyond the State of New York, form 
connected lines of navigation of sixteen hundred miles by Lake, seven thousand miles 
by Rivers, and sixteen hundred miles by Canals, besides upward of three thousand 
five hundred miles of connected Railroad lines completed, and as much more in pro- 
gress, 


Re ee 


RAILWAY INVESTMENTS IN NEW ENGLAND, 


The following tables, prepared by J. G. Martin, Esq., of Boston, show the transae- 
tion during 1853 in the stocks of the principal roads controlled in Boston :-— 


— 1853. ~ 1854. 1888. 
Highest Lowest Shares 
Par, sales. sales, sold, Jan, Ist. Jan. 2d. Dividends, 
Boston & Lowell........ 100 196 912 205 106 "94 
Boston & Maine ......... 100 5,296 106 102 
Boston & Providence .... 160 : £,810 90 85 
Boston & Worcester...... 100 4,021 103 101 
Cheshire (preferred)..... 100 984 56 
Concord . 50 1,776 55 
100 1,494 44 
Connecticut River.,..... 100 24 177 604 
on he EE OL OEE ease ee 1,850 95% 
a eee oe 100 263 104 
Fitchburg 100 3,337 102 
Grand Junction......... 100 310 89 
Manchester & Lawrence.. 100 1,168 101 
Michigan Central 2,767 1034 
Nashua & Lowell........ 2 50 108 
New York Central. ...... 51 sasicn 
Norfolk County és 1,441 56 
Northern (N. H.)..... dite 4,846 594 
Norwich & Worcester. ... t 725 53 
128 138,868 31 
° 77 8,809 90 
1,370 504 
602 994 
. 165 49 
Rutland (old). ........... ‘ 2,643 88 
Rutland preferred 8’s.... 422 90 
Rutland preferred 6's... . 169 644 
South Shore f + 1,914 9 
10 678 11 


124 510,833 188 
99 1,969 105 
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Vermont & Massachusetts 
Wilmington ........... 
Western 

Worcester & Nashua .... 


16% 21,241 214 
854 25,870 874 
97 4470 1014 
541,551 59 
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RAILROAD BONDS, 


a 1858. . Laer. 
Low- 
Highest est Amount Interest. 
sules, sales, sold, Jan. 1, Jan, 2, When payable. 

Cheshire-6’s, 1860 .........66+++ 99F 95 $3,100 99} 96 Jan, July. 
Concord & Montreal Mort. 7’s, 1860. 100 99 53,000 99} 100 Feb, 15, Aug. 15. 
Grand Junction 6’s, 1870.,....... 85 78 67,200 77 79 Jan., July. 
Michigan Central 8's, 1860........ 1143 106 21,000 10} 108 April, Oct. 
Norfolk County 6’s, 1854 ....... 85 70 43,700 72 80 Jan. July. 
Ogdensburg Ist Mortgage 7’s, 1859. 102} 89 171,900 91 April, Oct. 
Ogdensburg 2d Mortgage 7’s, 1861. 92} 62 963,000 89% 66} April, Oct. 
Rutland Ist Mortgage 7’s, 1863... 100 87 205400 904 Feb, Aug. 
Rutland 2d Mortgage 7’s, 1868... 74 67 46,000 ... 674 Feb, Aug. 
Vermont Central ist Mort. 7’s,1861 96 83} 1,092,700 87 May, Nov. 
Vermont Central 2d Mort.7’s,1867 85% 64} 1,067,400 67} Jan., July. 
Vermont & Mass, Mort. 6’s,1855.. 87 80 $4,200 82 Jan., July. 





AAO Oe 


DIVIDENDS OF RAILROADS IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


The following dividends were paid in Boston on Massachusetts Railroads, July 1st, 
1854 :— 
. Div. Amount 
Stocks. : Capital. July, 54, July, 54, 
Berkshire pence sctdttlcsés.ue $320,500 $14 5,600 
Bestot and LOWS, .. oo onc cbiaese este ees ie 1,830,000 8 54,900 
Boston and Maine......... aus sane . 4,155,700 4 166,228 
Boston and Providence..............- Sivebauas 8,160,000 8 94,800 
Boston and Worcester ............ jo bead cad 4,500,000 384 157,500 
Cape Cod (par $60).......... ... 5.000 shares 3 15,000 
I Spe | ee siubees SPR as oe . 2,850,000 In Stock. 
Eastern in New Hampshire ,..........00ee000% 492,500 In Stock. 
Fall River .......... a ecucbibws bodeees cient 1,050,000 42,000 
Fitchburg _ 3,540,000 106,200 
Lexingtor and West Cambridge (preferred) 122,000 3,600 
Lexington and West Cambridge (old) 120,000 3,000 
Manchester and Lawrence.........ceececesees 800,000 28,000 
New Bedford and Taunton ....... 500,000 17,590 
Pittsfield and North Adams 450,000 13,600 
Providence and Worcester..... eS ikastiewvecsa 1,500,000 60,000 
Stoughton Branch........... b ive ceePeseccces 85,400 8,416 
Taunton Branch 2,500,000 10,900 
Western............ Ki veeetencesatans ees eve 5,150,000 180,000 
Worcester and Nashua..........eee00. ores 1,800,000 40,500 
Woburn Branch....... Fee duaeeessudeasees<% 80,000 900 


wmonwnp, > > 


co 
ne SO cc 


one >» & » © 
ere 


a eo eee eeevees $1,002,894 
There were also paid about an equal amount on various manufacturing Stocks. 


IMPORTANT TO STEAMBOAT AGENTS, 


This was an action brought by Patrick Ahern, in Dublin, against the London and 
Limerick Steamship Company for loss of four pipes of fine grape oil, entrusted to the 
defendants for conveyance from London to Limerick, per one of their steamers trading 
between the two ports, called the Zuropean, The casks containing the oil were bro- 
ken on board, and all the oil was lost. The casks were shipped on the 24th October, 
1852, and the steamer reached her berth in Limerick un the 29th. The defendants 
pleaded the dangers of the sea. the very stormy state of the weather during the 
voyage, and that it was impossible to save the oil, The plaintiff's case was, that the 
loss oceurred from the negligence of the defendants in not stowing the casks in the 
usual way, by coigning or bedding them so that the motion or tossing of the sea would 
not disturb them. The jury found for the plamtiff £93 16s 7d. 
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PROGRESS OF RAILWAYS IN INDIANA. 


The Indianapolis Journal has been furnished by a gentleman well acquainted with 
the subject, the following statement of railways in operation, in progress, and con- 
templated, within that State. He says: “I may have omitted some, and in some 
few instances the length given may not be exactly true, but they are as nearly accu- 
rate as I could make them from Colton’s map of Indiana.” The following list com- 
prises the number of miles of road within that State, completed and in operation :— 


Miles. Miles. 
Central Michigan............... 40 Shelbyville & Edinburg......... 16 
Southern Michigan & Northern Ind. 120 Shelbyville & Columbus......... 23 
New Albany & Salem.. .swe 268 Shelbyville & Knightstown ...... 20 
Lay fayette & Indianapolis. . . senses 66 Ohio & Mississippi...... ec ieees ‘ 55 
Terre Haute & Indianapolis ...... 73 Indiana Central... ..... otieses 72 
Evansville & Crawfordsville...... 51 Richmond & Eaton ...... ed ves 4 
Martinsville & Franklin ......... 25 Richmond & Newcastle ......... 28 
Jeffersonville .......... Se ees oe 77 Bellefontaine & Indianapolia...... 84 
Madison & Indianapolis ......... 86 Peru & Indianapolis ....... see's 72 
Indianapolis & Cincinnati...... ee 88 Ohio & Indiana ...........066- ‘ 20 


Total number of miles completed ........0ceseeeeececerssmeceeseees 1278 


THE FOLLOWING LIST COMPRISES THE NUMBER OF MILES IN PROGRESS IN THAT STATE, 








Miles. Miles, 
Indiana & [linois Central........ 75 | Marion & Mississinewa..........- 84 
Evansville & Union........... -. 285] Peru & Chicago....... ar ee 13 
Wabash Valley .. weeee 175 ]| Cincinnati & Fort Wayne........ 114 
Cincinnati, Logansport, & Chicago. 165 | Cincinnati, Cambridge, & Chicago. 130 
Gosport & Indianapolis .. oe 43 | Ohio & Mississippi.......--..+++ 125 
Fort Wayne & Chicago ......... 140 | Junction . .....cccesesccerccecs 86 
Fort Wayne & Sandusky. Cseneee 18 | Cincinnati, Union, & Fort Wayne.. 66 
Logansport & Pacific ........... 63 
WORE ecies eearee pbees satiate beudenes <ha ches cLieue | Ven iseeeces 1,592 


THE FOLLOWING LIST COMPRISES SOME OF THE CONTEMPLATED ROADS, THE DISTANCES 
GIVEN BEING THOSE WITHIN THE STATE :— 








Miles. Miles, 

Fort Wayne & Detroit wetessceres 40 | New Albany & Sandusky ....... 112 

Fort Wayne & Coldwater ....... 50! Fort Wayne &.Southern......... 165 

Cleveland & St. Louis, air-line.... 175 | Indianapolis & Vincennes........ 108 

Indianapolis & Cincin,, valley line. 82 ee 

Wa dada ck cncee ss tuchss eae a aon bate oe Re eeecgettaevceerecveee 732 

RECAPITULATION. 

Miles in operation..........0.66. 1,278 | Miles in contemplation ......... 732 
Miles in ee: anh evane kee 1,592 2 

WRicuds oss: pe OE NE re i ere rene Tre ee te eee 8,602 


LENGTH OF ROUTES FOR A PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


The following table shows the length of the three proposed routes for a Pacific 
railroad :— 





From New York to Dubuque is about ..........+.eeeeeees oeerece miles. 1,150 
From Dubuque to Puget’s Sound......ccseceeeeeeeeeeecereces oeesess 1,700 
From New York to the Pacific Teyer oer da tepteceverbeeccnevaccvecvae 2,850 
From Puget’s Sound to San Francisco... ....eceececssceccesecs ey 770 
From New York to San Francisco, via Dubuque, Central Route.......... 3,160 
From New York to San Francisco, via St. Louis..........ccccececececes 8,214 


From New York to San Francisco, via Memphis...........ssseeeeeeees 3,081 
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RECEIPTS OF THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


It will be seen from the following official statement that since the consolidation of 
the several lines composing the New York Central Railroad, that the increase of the 
freighting business has been very large, and tht of the passenger bus’ness also, not- 
withstanding a considerable reduction of fare under the consolidation act and other ar- 
rangements. The aggregate business of the line for the year, estimating for May, 
June, and July, will, it is believed, exceed $5,500,000. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS FROM PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT FOR NINE MONTHS 
COMMENCING aUGUsT Ist, 1852 anp 1853; THE RECEIPT IN 1852 BEING DERIVED 
FROM THE RETURNS OF THE OLD COMPANIES. 

Passengers. Freight. Total, Increase. 

August 1853.... $349,125 76 $151,285 $500,410 

2062... 294,510 80 79,565 374,075 $126,384 95 

September 1853... 871.832 06 217,532 688,864 

1852.... 840,916 97 97,758 438,674 150,190 00 
October 18538.. $26,741 54 231,551 558,293 

1852.... 800,659 39 115.891 416,551 141,742 12 
November 1853.... 242,319 53 218.956 456,276 

1852... 209,775 152,114 861,889 94,887 15 
December 1853... 201.581 229,771 431,858 

1852.... 160,657 197,059 857,717 2 73,635 90 
January 1854... 161,233 167,456 828,690 

1853. 126.767 185,599 $12,367 16,323 05 
February 1854... 145,030 0% 164,418 $09,648 

1853.... 125,469 155.844 280,813 28,835 28 
March 1854.. 205,044 224,024 529,069 

1853... 168,189 U 156,322 6 $24,511 104,557 65 
April 1854.. 275,856 250,164 526,020 

1853... 236,193 177,213 413,407 112,618 64 


Total increase, 9 months ............ ee nceaa tiesto iin 848,619 74 


Total receipts 4,128,627 74 
Add for arrears of mail service lately adjusted with the department, 
not Before Indluded .. < vivcsciesccavevs 37,957 94 


Grand total.... 4,166,585 68 
C, VIBBARD, General Superintendent, 


RATES OF PASSAGE FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO NEW YORK, 
According to the Alta California, the Steamship Companies have determined upon 
fixing the prices of passage at the following rates :— 


GOLDEN GATE, P. M.S. S. COMPANY, 
Through Tickets 


ie Including Isth. Transit. 
Upper Saloon........s.ccceeees Seecoceses 28 
Math Galoon..cccccessccess piba eevee cous 
Second Cabin 
Steerage.......c000. eae we sleas ee Wa bis o4's oo 


PACIFIC, NICARAGUA LINE—ZJncluding Isthmus Charges. 
Upper Saloon $270 | Second Cabin 
Main Saloon 240 | Steerage ......seseee, roeeey ‘ 
UNCLE SAM, INDEPENDENT LINE—Jneluding Transit, Mule Hire and Railroad. 
Upper Saloon 3270 | Second Cabin 
Main Saloon....... see ore nde ; 240 | Steerage......... dee ceaae bee 
Without Isthmus Transit Tickets. 


Upper Saloon...... rege a Reger Fo $250 | Second Cabin.......... sadtishes 
Main Salvon........ cbeweedses 220 | Steeruge.......2. see vevniees 





Railroad, Canal, and Steamboat Statistics, 
THE STEAM-SHIP AND THE SAIL-SHIP, 


A FACT FOR SHIP-OWNERS—RIVALRY WITHOUT LOSS, 


It used to be a prevalent notion among many of the owners of sailing vessels, says 
the London Economist, that the establishment of the great ocean lines of steam navi- 
gation had been highly detrimental to their interest, although few could say in what 
manner they were injured by it. A little practical knowledge of the operation of 
steam navigation would have taught them the fallacy of such an opinion; for while 
the eg aod rapidity of postal and passenger intercourse created a great increase 
of trade, 4nd consequently of employment for sailing ships--in goods only an insignifi- 
cant portion of articles of high value and small bulk, and of passengers none ; for it is 
a well-known fact, in regard at least to the steam intercourse with India, that there 
are a greater number of passengers who now proceed to and from India in sailing 
ships via the Cape of Good Hope than there were before the establishment of the Pen- 
insular and Orental Steam Company. Steam navigation, in fact, by the improved 
means of transit and intercourse which it affords, creates the traffic which supports it. 
A striking fact of the benefit which the owners of sailing vessels are deriving from 
these great ocean steam enterprises was elicited at the late annual meeting of the 
proprietors of the Peninsular aud Oriental Steam Navigation Company, namely, that 
the company had in actual employment in the transport of coals to their various sta- 
tions at home and abroad no less than 804 sailing vessels, and of the aggregate ton- 
nage of 160,000 tons, manned by 8,000 seamen and officers, and the freight of which 
amounted to £200,000, 


RAILWAYS TWENTY YEARS SINCE, 


The Philadelphia Bulletin bas an extract from a number of the London Courier of 
June 9th, 1829, in which was the following :-— 

“ More than half a column is occupied with an extract from the Birmingham Ga- 
zette, describing the opening of *Shutt End Railway,” This work, which was then 
regarded as extraordinary, ran from Kingswinford to the Staffordshire and Worces- 
tershire Canal, and was of the enormous length of three miles and one-eighth! A 
locomotive engine, then a marvel of art, drew « train of. eight cars, carrying 860 pas- 
sengers, from the foot of the first inclined plane to the head of the second, and re- 
turned, being a distance of three and three-quarter miles, in half an hour, or at the 
rete of seven and a half miles per hour! Subsequently, it drew a train of coal and 
passenger cars, the whole train weighing 131 tons, a distance of one and seven-eighth 
wiles, in thirty minutes, being at the rate of nearly three and a half miles per hour. 
Afterwards the engine, with only the tender and twenty passengers, ran a mile on 
the road at the rate of eleven miles per hour! All these exploits were witnessed by 
an immense crowd, who were amazed at them; and his lordship, the Earl of Brad- 
ford, graciously ‘«xpre-sed bimself much pleased with the extraordinary powers of 
the engine.” It should be remembered that it is only twenty five years, or within the 
age of must of our readers, that these wretchedly slow performances, which would 
not be tolerated on the meanest railroad now in existence, were regarded as almost 
miraculous in England.” 


UNLOADING CANAL BOATS, 

Mr. Amos Young, of Georgetown, has received a patent for an improved method of 
discharging cargo from canal boats. What he claims as new and useful, is the method 
of discharging and transferring coal or carzo from canal boats, by causing the boat to 
“ free itself” of the cargo by settling or falling off the boat in the lock, in drawing off 
the water from the latter, in such a manuer that the cargo contained in one or more 
cargo boxes or trucks, provided with suspensivn trucks attachments or devices as 
specified—is left suspended at its draught or fluating level in the canal, on a suspen- 
sion truck or railroad built on the sides of it over the lock ; whereby the cargo may 
be discharged from the boat with dispatch, and with but little labor, and be run off at 
a high level, to any distant place of transfer, and there be transferred from one recep- 
tacle to another without inconveniently detaining the boat, and whereby many other 
advantages specified are obtained; the said cargo-box, with its suspension track, 
attachments or devices, boat, dock and suspension truck or railroad being arranged 
and operating together as set torth—and the whole serving to economize time, labor, 
aud reduce the cost of trains and delivery at a high level, in a practicable manner, 
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LARGEST STEAMSHIP—THE HIMALAYA, 


A new and powerful steamship, called the Himalaya, has been bnilt in England for 
the Penivsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, From the Thames to South- 
ampton, her average progress during thirteen hours that she was under way, notwith- 
standing unfavorable weather during part of the time, was 13} knots per hour. The 
Himalaya is said to be the largest steamship in the world. She is 3,550 tons register, 
and equal to over 4,000 tons burden. She is 372 feet 9 inches in length, exceeding the 
length of the Boston clipper, Great Republic, lately burned at New York, by 47 feet, 
but vot of equal tonnage. The Himalaya is a screw steamer built of irongand has 
engines of 700 horse power. She has accommodation for 200 first and second class 
passengers—stowage for 1,000 tons of measurement goods on freight, and can take 
1,200 tons of coal. 
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COTTON CANVAS AND COTTON CORDAGE, 


The following communication of an intelligent correspondent of the New Orleans 
Commercial Bulletin, showing the advantages to be derived from the manufacture of 
cotton cordage, as well as the superior excellence of the wrought fabric, will interest 
many of the readers of the Merchants’ Magazine. “The invention,” says the Bulletin, 
“is a new one, and of surpassing importance, if it possesses the merits ascribed to it 
by our correspondent, of which we have no doubt.” 
















The day is rapidly approaching, when our vast mercantile marine is to be wholly 
clothed in the product of our great staple, cotton. For the last twenty years, cotton 
canvas has been surely and slowly working its way into our naval and mercantile 
marine, against the strongest prejudices of “old salts,” till at Jast, it is now the only 
duck used by American sh pping. The success of cotton duck has prepared the way 
for the ii troduction of cotton cordage. It hes already made its way largely into do- 
mestic use. It forms the twine in all the shops, and the clothes lines and the bed 
cords of the housekeeper and the plow lines of the farmer. It has for several years 
been used as a part of the running rigging of small craft, but it was not till very re- 
cently that the experiment was tried of making the entire running rigging of a ship 
from cotton rope, and within a few months several ships at the evst have had their i 
entire outfit, of standing and running rigging, both made of cotton cordage. During ; 
I the recent commercial convention at Charleston, there came into that port, a ship rigged 
entirely with cotton cordage. Several new ships at Boston, we are told, are now be- 
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ing rigged with the same cordage. A recent letter from a ship builder in that port, 
H who is using cotten cordage for one of his own ships, predicts that in ten years it will 

be the only cordage in use on thipboard. A recent important invention will facilitate 
and hasten its rapid introduction, The man who bas conferred so important benefits ' 
upon the country by the invention, among other useful machinery, of the one that pro- 
duces the beautiful American gimlet wood screws, and makes them almost as cheap 
i as nails were a few years ago, has constructed a spinner for the yarn of a rope that 
i} spins, xt less cost, more than six times the quantity in a given time of the old spinner. 
i In this machine he bas produced an entirely new movement in spinning—one long 
4 sought for but not before obtained. Its adaptation for spinning yarns for cordage is 
( said to be admirable. Its layers of the rope are on the same principle as his spinners, 
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and are said to be superior to any in use. They make cordage from the smallest line 
to the heaviest standing rigging, hawsers and cables of a ship, and of the finest quality 
and at ap exceedingly small cost. Several of the machines have just been put in op- 
eration for the fir t time in New York city, They are manufacturing from three to 
five tons a day of beautiful heavy cordage, which is sold as fast as the machines pro- 
duce it. Other factories of the same machinery are being erected in Philadelphia and 
r Boston, and one has been projected on the Ohio river, The advantages of cotton 
cordage are, that it is less affected than any other rope by exposure to the weather, 
suffers less by abra-ion, does more service, is as strong of the same size, weighs less, is 
of greater length in the same weight, and when worn out is worth 4 to 5 cents per lb, 
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or one third its cost, for paper making, while hempen and manilla junk is scarcely 
worth its transportation, Cotton, unlike hemp and mapilla, has no aftinity for mois: 
ture or water ; it does not readily absorb it, and when strongly impregnated with its 
natural oil, resists the action of moisture for a long time. A rope made by the newly 
invented machine is so compactly laid that wet does not penetrate beyond its surfaée, 
and a large rope may remain a long time in the water, without its interior portions 
being wet, and therefore it can be used a long time without the body of the rope 
being injured by water, This is one reason of its durability. For the same reason it 
does not shrink and swell like hempen and other rope, is more pliable, lighter, and 
easier handled. Made by the new process it stretches no more, if as much, as other 
rope, and it requires no paint or tar to protect it from the weather; a mildew may 
cover its surface and blacken it, but it does not penetrate the body of the rope. Not 
long since, we saw a cotton rope that had sustained a heavy platform in the open 
weather for two years, which, when cut, showed the body of the rope to be as bright 
in color and as strong as when first put together. 

The power of cotton, compared with hemp, to resist the action of wet, is illustrated 
by putting water into a bale of each article. In cotton it will not diffuse itself, except 
by very slow degrees, and it generates no heat, and very slow decomposition. To 
hemp it diffuses itself rapidly, and soon produces spontaneous heat and rapid decom- 
position. These qualities of cotton render it, as experience proves, the most valuable 
material for cordage. A large manufacturer of cordage in New York, writing on the 
subject, says “ the days of manilla rope will be numbered as soon as qualities of cot- 
ton cordage are known.” He estimates the durability of cotton cordage to be twice 
that of other cordage. 

On our western rivers where the sandy and muddy waters wear and rot hemp and 
manilla cordage so rapidly, and especially in our southern river navigation where the 
muddy and tepid waters of the streams destroy in a few weeks the best hempen lines, 
cotton rope will be peculiarly adapted. Its resistance of the effect of wet, and the 
atmosphere, and its close texture, which prevent the mud and sand penetrating it, 
will preserve it longer from decay than any other rope. Its lightness and flexibility 
will give it a decided preferevce among steamboatmen and flatboatmen, for the long 
check lines with which their boats are landed, and which constitute the principal 
cordage they use. A large cotton line will fluat on the surface, and may be easily 
run from a fivating boat to the shore without difficulty, while a heavy hemp or man- 
illa rope sinks, is swept by the force of the current from the control of the men runving 
it from the boat, at any distance, to the shore. This is one of the chief dangers of 
flatboatmen, and this fact alone will commend cotton cordage to their favor. 

As it is peculiarly fitted for our river navigation, New Orleans must become a large 
market for the sale of cotton cordage. And as we have vast quantities of loose cot- 
ton, gathered from the presses, pickeries and from factor’s sumples, and as a great 
deal arrives bere wet, steined, and in a condition unfit for shipment, which would do 
for immediate use, but which is sold at low prices compared with the same staples in 
shipping order, the stock out of which to make the rope could be obtained bere cheap- 
er than at avy other point in the world. The machinery requires no great intelligence 
or skill in its management ; it does its own work complete wi'hout much aid from 
human hands or minds, Twenty-five girls, thirty boys, and ten men—who can be 
taught their duties in a week—cunstitutes all the manual labor required for a factory 
that will produce five tons of heavy cordage per day. All these tacts seem to adapt 
it peculiarly as a business for this locality. The plan and objects of the machinery 
we have referred to, is altogether different from those recently set in operation in 
Lafayette, and pow unfortunately destroyed, and their patent rights and products 
would in no way, we are told, conflict with each other. If anv gentleman feels suf- 
ficient interest in this matter to desire further information in relation to it, by writing 
a note to the editors of this paper, he can have further details. 

It is a matter of deep interest to cotton planters—for if the predictions of those 
who have tried the thing, be fulfilled, the extent of cur present marine and navy 
would consume 800,000 bales of cotton annuaily, it is estimated, to supply it with 
cordage. An increased dewand and consumption of cotton to that extent, would pre- 
serve and increase the price of cotton land, and its products to an incalculable amount. 
To aid and hasten its introduction, it would be policy for che South to furnish a full 
supply. even if she did it at prime cost, or at loss in manufacturing. But this is un- 
necessary, for if cotton does not rise above ten cents a pound for middlings, cotton 
corduge can undersell all other cordage in the market, and yield a large profit to the 
manufacturer. 
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COTTON MANUFACTORY IN THE SOUTH AND WEST.,. 


The Louisville rs state that the success of the extensive cotton manufacturing 
establishment of H. D, Newcomb & Brother, of Louisville, at Cannelton, Ky., during 
the last year, has been unprecedented in the history of modern manufactures. Their 
mammoth mill now in operation at that place, turns off a daily production of goods, 
such as the very best domestic fabrics in market, equal to 15,252 yards. 

~The Columbus (Geo.) Jnguirer, in noticing the first shipment of cotton yarn to New 
York by the “Southern Rights Manufacturing Company,” of Monticello, says :— 

“Some of our Columbus Factories have been in the habit of sending pretty large 
orders to New York and Philadelphia for more than twelve months past, which goes 
to prove that we are no ways behind the rest of the world, either in the facility for 
furnishing goods of superior quality, or at rates as favorable to the large purchaser as 
those at which he can buy the same goods nearer his own door, And the cream of 
the circumstance does not stop here, judging from a single transaction that occurred 
during the summer of 1853. A bale of goods manufactured in this city was sent to 
Philadelphia and sold, The next steamer from that city brought back the identical 
bale, which had been purchased by a merchant from the interior of Georgia, and who, 
on being told the cloth was made in Columbus, remarked, he thought it was the 
cheapest and best piece of goods of the kind that he had purchased for many years.” 

Up to the Ist September last, there had been shipped trom Wakulla, Florida, 301 
bales cotton yarn, valued at $9,050, all of which was manufactured at the Madison 
Factory, owned by Capt. N. P, Willard. Since then there has been shipped 534 bales, 
valued at $16,020, Of these 456 bales were manufactured at the Madison Factory, 
and 78 bales at the Monticello Factory. A small lot, manufactured at Madison, has 
been shipped from Cedar Keys. The yarns from these mills are now sold in most of 
the stores of Middle Florida, and the adjoining counties of Georgia. 

The Monticello Factory (says the Wakulla Zimes) has been for some weeks manu- 
facturing cotton cloth of a good quality. 


Te ee 


STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE, 


The following table from the last published report of the Patent Office, exhibits the 
progress of that establishment for the twelve years commencing in 1841 and ending in 
1842 inclusive :— 


TABLE EXHIBITING THE BUSINESS OF THE PATENT OFFICE FOR TWELVE YEARS ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1852. 
Applica, Caveats Patents Cash Cash 
filed. flied. issued. received. expended. 
312 495 $40,413 01 $23,065 
291 517 36,505 68 81,241 
815 531 85.3815 81 30,776 
380 502 42,509 26 ~ 36,344 
452 502 51,076 14 39,395 
448 619 50,264 16 46,158 
533 572 63,111 19 41,878 
607 660 67,576 69 58,905 
595 1,076 80,752 78 ‘77,716 
602 995 86,927 05 80.100 
2,258 760 869 95,738 61 86,916 
2,639 996 1,020 112,056 34 95,916 
PROPERTIES OF IRON. 

In the concluding lecture of Prof. Smith at the Smithsonian Institution, the lecturer 
dwelt upon the tendency of iron to undergo a change from a fibrous to a granular con- 
dition, thus causing the abstraction of an indefinite amount of its tenacity and strength. 
Fibrous iron, by being for a considerable time subjected to concussion, will become 
granular, and therefore weak. A knowledge of this principle has induced the French 
government to disallow the use of iron axles on their public diligences beyond a cer- 
tain time—they must then be removed. Tron cannon, originally very strong, become 
weaker and weaker by use, from the loosening of the texture of their substance. 
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‘A HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF GOLD IN CALIFORNIA, 
BY GEORGE M. EVANS, 


Ist. In a volume of a work published in Spain in 1690, by one Lyola Cavello or 
Cabello, (a Padre of the Church of Rome, officiating at the time at the Mission of San 
Jose, Bay of San Francisco, which was built in 1672,) and called “ Recordado en His- 
toria el California Alta,” he states that on some streams to the north gold was seen, 
but it was only in small quantities on the “ P/aceros.” ; 

2d. In the year 1842, James D. Dana, A. M., in his system of minerology, page 552, 
(first edition,) says :—* The gold rocks and veins of quartz were observed by the author 
in 1842, near the Umpqua River in Southern Oregon, and pebbles from similar rocks 
were met with along the shores of the Sacramento, in California, and the resemblance 
to other gold districts was remarked, but there was no opportunity of exploring the 
country at the time.” Again, on pages 251-2, describing the localities in which gold 
has been found, he says :—* In the Rocky Mountains near Salt Lake, in California be- 
tween the Sierra Nevada and Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers.” He also says :— 
“ The California mines are mostly alluvial; the gold is found in the gravel and sands 
of the valleys and beds of streams leading from the Sierra Nevada into the adjoining 
valley of the Sacramento and San Joaquin.” 

8d, During the month of October or November, 1845, in a house or groggery on Pa- 
cific street, San Francisco, (as it is now called,) a Mexican who was called “ Salvador” 
was shot because he had a bag of gold dust, described as about 1,000 to 1,200 dollars, 
and would not tell where he got it. At last, when dying, he pointed in the direction 
of San Jose Mountains and said, “ lejos, lejos,” (beyond, beyond.) 

4th. On the 16th of September, 1846, a party, mostly Mormons, went up the San 
Joaquin, partly to join Lieut. Gillespie’s party of U.S. marines and volunteers, in 
search of warlike Indians, aud principally to form a settlement at the junction of the 
Stanislaus and San Joaquin rivers. On returning this party stopped to cook dinner 
on the sand point (S. E. by E. point) of the small island opposite to what is called the 
entrance to Stockton, then called Lindsey’s Lake. After dinner, one George M. Evans 
and John Sirrene, now in New York city, commenced to pick yellow specks out of 
the bank, done them up in paper, took them to San Francisco, (then Yerba Buena,) 
tested them with acids, and found that it was gold, but not having any idea of the 
gold being in such quantity as was afterwards proved, put the specimens by, and 
afterwards part, with other minerals, was sent to Peale’s Museum as a present. The 
reason of my looking for minerals was in consequence of Salvador’s death. 

5th. The following August (1847,) Major Reading and T. W. Perkins and myself 
went South from San Francisco, and being ia search of Asbestos, we explored the 
mountains near San Diego and near the river Gila, where we found gold more abun- 
dantly than has since been found on the North Fork of the American, This is the 
same place from whence the present excitement of “ New Discoveries of Gold in Cali- 
fornia” has arisen, We od do nothing in consequence of the Indians being hostile 
in the neighborhood, The Major lost the chief use of his left arm—while I have yet 
the marks on my right arm of arrow wounds received at the time. To prove the truth 
of this assertion, persons in this town can prove that 14 months since, April, 1853, I 
told of that same place. 

6th. When the Mormon battalion was disbanded in 1847, a number of the Mormons 
came to San Francisco, and amongst them was one Henderson Cox and one Beards- 
ley, who boarded in the same house with me. They having worked in the Georgia 
mines, told me, in conversation on the subject, that as they were about prospecting 
for a road (since called the Mormon Pass) for the Mormons to return to Salt Lake, 
and in so doing, would prospect the streams in their route, (this was in the end of 
August or first of September, 1847.) I then described the death of Salvador and 
where I found the gold, and gave them a chart of the country from memory. In the 
following January [ returned to San Francisco from the journey above referred to, 
when I received an invitation to go to Mormon Island, so named afterwards by Hen- 
derson Cox. On the 19th January, 1848, I went there, and with the bounty they 
gave me, and what I worked out myself, I had $19,000 on the 8th February, 1848. 

ith. On the 9th of February, I, with Henderson Cox, Beardsley, Beers, two Shep- 
ards, and a number more were in the lower end of the mill-race, when Marshall, the 
overseer, and his little girl came in, and the child picked up a pretty stone as she 
called it, and showed it to her father, who pronounced it gold. He was 89 excited 
about it that he saddled his horse and that day rode to Sutter’s Fort to tell Captain 
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Sutter—but he did not believe it worth notice, and for a while the idea died away. 
The Mormons wishing to keep their discoveries a secret from people not Mormons, 
worked out the gold and said nothing more. 

8th. On the Ist April, 1848, the first mail from San Francisco to Salt Lake was 
started, and a number of the “California Star’ was printed purposely for that mail, 
containing a special article written by Dr. Fourgend and myself, concerning the min- 
erals and metals of California, and among other mentioned metals was gold—but as 
the printer and publishers were Mormons, the full facts were not stated. 

It was not until the 12th of May, 1848, that the existence of gold in quantity in 
California was publicly made known in San Francisco by Samuel Brannan, High 
Bishop of the Mormons, and of Vigilance Committee notoriety. 

Beardsley and Henderson Cox were killed at the foot of the Sierra Nevada in Sep- 
tember, 1848. 

Marshall died either four days before he arrived home in the Eastern States with a 
barrel of gold, or four days from the coast. 

To enable persons to test quartz rock who are not mineralogists, I subjoin the rule 
laid down by James D. Dana, in his “System of Mineralogy.” He says: “It isa 
simple process. The rock is first pounded up fine, and sifting a quantity of the sand 
so obtained, is washed in a shallow iron or tin pan, and as the gold sinks the material 
above is allowed to pass off into some receptacle. The gold is thus left in the angle 
of the pan by a repetition of the process ; a further portion is obtained, and when all 
the gold has sunk and the sand reduced to a manageable quantity, the gold is amal- 
gamated with clean mercury, (quicksilver) the amalgam is next pais to separate 


- excess of mercury, and finally is heated and the mercury expelled, leaving the 
gold.” 
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MANUFACTURE OF MINERAL CANDLES, 


There is a quarry of white sandstone about twelve miles to the west of Edinburgh, 
upon which rests a thick bed of dark-colored shale, over which the hot trap must have 
once flowed, and thereby was subjected to a sort of natural distillation. This found 
its way into the crevices of the white stone below where it is now found. It is a light 
waxy substance, varying from the color of gamboge to that of dark amber, melts at 
the same temperature as beeswax, which it equals in hardness, and burns with a 
bright flame, This substance was molded into candles, which, though rather smoky, 
answered well enough for cottagers for a long time, and would have rested there had 
not some one, without taking any hint from this natural phenomenon, however, thought 
of distilling shale. §ome of the shales of the oolite are very rich in inflammable mat- 
ter, and yield in the retort, oils, napthas, and a waxy substance known as parafine. 
Of this candles are made equal to wax, and extensive works have been recently erec- 
ted in England and Scotland for their manufacture. What is more wonderful is, these 
snow-white candles can be made of dark Irish turf, and works are in progress to con- 
vert the black bogs of Kildare into parafine candles. 


awn ~ 


THE COAL-FIELDS OF THE WORLD. 


From an interesting selected article, published in the Practical Mechanics’ Journal, 
we condense a brief account of the coal fields of the world. Great Britain occupies 
the first rank both in the quantity and quality of her coal production. The amount 
which she yearly produces is 32,000,000 tons; Belgium comes next with 5,000,000 
tons; the United Stats produces nearly the same quantity; France 4,200,000; Prus- 
sia 3,500,000; and Austria about 700,000 tons. 

Belgium, the second coal producing country on the globe, is traversed in an E. N. 
E. direction by a large zone of bituminous coal formation, from which she derives her 
supply. This zone —— an extent of 331,392 acres, or about one twenty-second 
part of her whole area, France produces coal from fifty-six of her eighty-six depart- 
ments. This yield is divided among eighty-eight coal basins, and comprises both the 
bituminous and non-bituminous varieties. Her production, which is now 4,200,000 
tons, was at the commencment of the French Revolution but 240,000 tons, the greater 

t of which came from two coal-fields. The general quality of her coal is inferior 
to that of the British. Coal is daily getting into greater favor with the French, and it 
may reasonably be expected that with increased demand and the growing facilities of 
railway transport, it will be reduced so much in price that it may be employed in gas 
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establishments without the necessity of receiving aid from abroad. The national steam 
marine of France even now derives its coal from Great Britain. 

Many of the provinces of Prussia are rich in coal basins similar to those in England. 
Peat, however, is in extensive use in Prussia, Bavaria, and Wirtemberg. At Berlin 
and its environs it is employed in almost all the workshops, and on account of its ap- 
plication to the production of gas, its consumption is regularly increasing. Austria 

sses extensive coal beds, but the working of them has not yet been carried on to 
se: | great extent, there being a plentiful supply of wood, and at low prices. 
he United States yield bituminous and anthracite coal inabundance. She is young 
and vigorous. She possesses railways and ships to aid in developing her mineral re- 
sources, and doubtless in a few years more her coal production will be only exceeded 
by that of England. The following is a list of her principal coal fields :— 


COAL-FIELDS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Area of the State, Coal areas, Proportion 

States, Sq. Miles. Sq. Miles, of Coal. 
. Alabama Cth usnwunes 50,875 8,400 1-14th. 
Georgia..... oe cnekees ‘hes 58,200 150 1-386th. 
. Tennessee..... y weece 44,720 4,300 1-10th. 
OEE s cocahacegsheveue 89,015 18,500 1-8d. 
P NMIR  Ccceevees ce cones 64,000 21,195 1-3d. 
. Maryland...... ‘ 10,829 550 1-20th. 
pore: 88,850 11,900 1-8d, 
TR. bk eek oe ian en ne 84,800 7,700 1-5th, 
. Illinois i 59,1380 44,000 8-4ths. 
. Pennsylvania ............ : 43,960 15,487 1-3d. 
« MiObIgEN. .. isedecstesicens 60,820 5,000 1-20th. 
5 IMNOMN ssc cations eens aes 60,384 6,000 1-10th. 


The above table gives an aggregate area in 12 States of nearly 565,283 square miles, 
of which 133,132 miles, or nearly one-fourth, is composed of coal beds. After making 
all due allowances for such coal beds as would never be reached by the miner, we 
have left an enormous yielding area. 

Canada contains no workable beds of coal, but Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Newfoundland are said to be rich in the article. 

Most of the minor countries in Europe yield coal. In Russia, on the northern shore 
of the Black Sea, bituminous coal (brown) has been found in abundance. The richest 
Russian coal field is on the shores of the Sea of Azof, between the Dnieper and Donetz 
Rivers; it is said to be equal in quality to the best English, and may be delivered at 
a port on the Dnieper or Don Rivers for about 4s. or 5s. per ton. Little is known of 
the carboniferous system of Northern Russia. St. Petersburg is lighted with gas pro- 
duced from English coal, 

Coal beds are found in Egypt and various parts of Africa and Asia. China will 
doubtless become, ere long, a coal producing country. 
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THE FUTURE OF CALIFORNIA GOLD MINES, 


Dr. John B. Trask has completed his geological examination of the Sierra Nevada 
and coast mountains, carried on under the authority of the California Legislature, He 
reports very favorably on the agricultural and mineral resources of that State. Dr. 
Trask comments with some severity on the opinions of scientific men, both at home 
and abroad, who have been haranguing popular assemblies on the utter impossibility 
of the auriferous veins of this country proving to be more than a mere ephemeral 
show, and unworthy the confidence of reflecting minds. These unfavorable opinions, 
the Doctor asserts, are now proved to be unfounded, from subsequent explorations 
conducted on these veins, and notwithstanding the disadvantages of manufactured 
opinion against which this branch of industry has been obliged to contend, it 

as now become one of the permanent employments of the State, and will obtain a 
position second to none within the next two years. He says: “The permanency of 
the character of these mines would scarcely have been demonstrated in so short a pe- 
riod of time in any other country or State except California, and is in true keeping 
with the firmness of purpose manifested in every great undertaking by the citizens 
of that State, and is but another mark of that indomitable perseverance in overcoming 
difficulties, for which they have become peculiarly characterized and proverbial.” 
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LEAD ORE IN TENNESSEE, 


The Rodgersville Times says:—We have on our table a couple of specimens of lead 
ore from a mine on the land of our friend A, M. C. Taylor, of Carter County. One of 
the specimens is a simple “ blossom,” found on the top of the ground, and is full of 
small particles of metal. The second come from two feet below the surface, and is, 
from appearance, almost as pure as the metal itself. We learn that many of the hunt- 
ers of the np in which this ore is found use it as lead, obviating the necessity of 
porchering e article. There are inexhaustible quantities of this ore imbedded in the 

ills and mountains of Carter, and its existence has been known for many years, though 
from the difficulty of getting to market, of course the mines have not to any extent 
been worked. A brighter prospect is now dawning. At no distant day the cars will 
be running upon the East Tennessee and Virginia Railroad, extending in a southern 
direction to all the markets and cities upon the southern seaboard, and in an eastern 
direction to Lynchburg, Richmond, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and every 
other place of note or importance; and when this great thoroughfare does once get 
into successful operation, not only will the citizens of Carter, with their inexhaustible 
supplies of iron and Jead, feel its exhilarating and’ life-giving effects, but the same iu- 
fluence will extend throughout upper East Tennessee, giving renewed life and energy 
to every branch of business of penning up a market for our marble and copper, coal 
and iron, and hydraulic lime, cc., and also for the products of our rich and fertile Jands. 

We are pleased, in this connection, to learn that the work on this road is being 
pushed forward with as much energy and rapidity as the severity of the season will 
admit. Without some unforeseen accident, the whole line will be completed in from 
two to three years. The condition of the company is good. The affairs of the road 
are managed with ability and economy, and without an accident, as we have said, 
nothing will now retard its rapid progress to completion. 





-~ 


TURKISH COAL MINES, 


Between the Bosphorus and Heraclea are boundless fields of coal, which crops out 
on the side of the hills, so that no mining would be required to get the coal; and be- 
sides this great facility in its production, the hills are of such an easy slope that a 
tram-road would corvey the coal wagons down to the ships on the seacoast without 
any difficulty. No nation but the Turks would delay to make use of such a source 
of enormous wealth as this coal would naturally supply, when it can be had with 
such remarkable ease so near to the great maritime city of Constantinople. It seems 
to be a peculiarity in human nature that those who are too stupid to undertake any 
useful work are frequently jealous of the interference of others who are more able 
and willing than themselves, as the old fable of the dog in the manger exemplifies, I 
understand that more than one English company have been desirous of opening these 
immense mines of wealth, on the condition of paying a large sum or a good per- 
centage to the Turkish government; but they are jealous of a foreigner’s undertaking 
that which they are incapable of carrying out themselves. So English steamers bring 
coal to Constantinople, which costs I don’t know what by the time it arrives within a 
few miles of a spot which is as well furnished with the most useful if not the most 
ornamental of minerals as Newcastle-vpon-Tyne itself. (Since the above was written, 
the coal-field of Eragle has been opened, under the direction of English engineers, and 
the coals are sent to Constantinople.)—Hon. Robert Curzon’s Armenia, 
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NEW PULP AND MACHINE FOR PAPER MAKING. 


The Long Island Vindicator says that Mr. Samuel Nolan, late of Dublin, Ireland, 
now of New York, and his brother-in-law, Dr. Antisel, have invented and patented a 
paper-making machine and pulp, that will materially reduce the price of paper. Dr. 
Antisel has invented a pulp which, in its raw state, will not cost more than one-sixth 
of a cent per lb. and by aid of the machine invented by Mr. Nolan, can be brought 
into market, made into a paper, at a cost of about four cents per Ib. 

If this is true, the value of the invention is evident. Jt is stated that the pulp is 
as white and clear as the most clearly bleached cotton, and is capable of the most 
delicate tint. The harshness and transparency of the straw paper is not to be found 
in it, while it is capable of the highest finish, maintaining all the pliancy and tough- 
ness of the pure linen rags, 
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STEEL PENS—RISE OF LABOR IN ENGLAND—RATE OF IRSURANCE, 


Tt will be seen by the subjoined letter from Mr. Comer, that the price of labor is ad- 
yancing in England as well as in the United States. will also be noticed that our 
insurance companies are charging “ one hundred and fifty per cent” more than the 
Liverpool underwriters. The inquiry of our correspondent “ Why this is so?” we 
must refer to the Boston offices. Their answer we will most cheerfully publish in the 
pages of the Merchants’ Magazine. 

One word in regard to the pens referred to in this letter. Mr, Comer is a most ac- 
complished penman, with a large experience in every detail of a thorough commercial 
education. He has spent much time in England, and these pens have been “ got up” 
under his supervision and direction, The Editor of this Magazine is not a very accom- 
plished penman, but he may be allowed to say that he has never used a steel pen 
which has afforded him so much satisfaction. It does not corrode as soon as many of 
the pens in use. The pens of Mr. Comer's importation are numbered from one to four, 
and adapted to the great variety of style practiced by our American book-keepers. 
We have used them for the last year or two, and we have no disposition to change, 
unless some mechanical genius will invent a pen or machine that will render it impos- 
sible for us to write otherwise than legibly and handsomely. 





Comer’s CommerciaL CoLirex, 
Boston. August 7th, 1854, 


To Freeman Hunt, Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine :— 


Dear Sirn:—Herewith I forward you samples of an invoice of steel pens just re- 
ceived, manufactured at Birmingham to my own order and pattern. There are four 
numbers, adapted to different styles of writing; but as I am personally interested in 
the matier, I leave you to decide upon their quality. One fact in connection with this 
subject may, | think, be interesting to you, and that is the extraordinary rise in the 
price of labor and materials of this nature in England. I have been in the habit of 
importing steel pens for some years past, and the prices have ranged remarkably uni- 
form ; while for this last invoice I am, in consequence of the rise alluded to, charged 
seventy-five per cent advance upon the invoice prices of last year ; and this is not all, 
for upon receipt of invoice per Steamer Niagara via New York, announcing that the 
goods were to be forwarded by the screw-steamer Alps to this port, and not being 
advised of insurance having been effected in England, I had to pay the Boston Insur- 
ance Company of this city, one-and-one-quarter per cent, when the same goods, I after- 
wards found upon receipt of shipper’s charges, had been insured in Liverpool for one- 
half of one per cent, thus making the enormous difference of one hundred and fifty 
per cent in favor'of having the goods insured on the other side of the Atlantic. Surely 
our insurance companies must be blind to their own interests in this matter. Can you 
inform’ me why this is 80 4 1 am, dear sir, with much esteem, 

Your obliged obedient servant, 
GEORGE N. COMER, 


A SHORT CHAPTER ON DRY GOODS. 


We cut from one of our exchanges the following rather humorous, or sarcastic— 
or both—remarks on the influence of dry goods. We are quite sure the readers of 
the Merchants’ Magazine will not say they are ill-timed or inapposite to the pages of 
a work devoted to trade in all its varieties and bearings :— 


Among all the glorious institutions of our happy land, there are few which, in our 
Opinion, onght to take precedence in public esteem of the great but unpretending 
Dry Goods Institution, After the sterling Anglo-Saxon qualities which were our 
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national birthright, perhaps nothing has contributed more than dry goods to the great- 
ness of the republic. It has been the dry-nurse of our wealth—the fosterer of our 
early Commerce—a power that existed’ before the Constitution, and will probably 
survive it. Nay, for that matter, are not dry goods coeval with “original sin ?’—at 
once the emblem and the consequence of “ man’s first disobedience #” Has it not out- 
lived many nations and races, and will it not be found flourishing in immortal youth, 
enterprise, and active competition when the crack of doom foretells the wreck of ele- 
ments and crush of worlds ¢ 

But although dry goods is a world-wide fact, (except, perhaps, among some unmis- 
sionaried tropical heathen, whose ignorant sinlessness requires no covering at present,) 
it may be called an American fact par excellence, rising indeed to the importance of 
one of the regular institutions of the country. In no other land does it exercise that 
paramount influence, or is of such universal acceptation, Dry goods and the law en- 
gage the intellectual energies of the great majority of our citizens, apart from the 
mechanical and laboring classes. They have achieved higher results than any other 
profession or occupation. 

We fancy we hear some envious fellow of another pursuit suggest “ groceries!” in a 
dissentient whisper; but, while we are ready to acknowledge grocery importance and 
believe in grocery influences—profitable, saccharine, and otherwise—we cannot consent 
to place groceries on an equality with law and dry goods. Groceries may become 
wealthy, corpulent, and occasionally aldermanic—indeed, in some few cases it has 
gained the distinction of “eminent” from newspapers; but greatness is beyond its 
sphere. We never yet heard of a truly great groceryman, whereas, in the other two 
pre-eminent avocations, greatness is a matter of every-day occurrence ! 

Did the reader ever seriously reflect on the grand part performed by dry goods in 
modern society and civilization? Let him look around among his acquaintances, past 
and present—extend his view through the controlling political and financial circles of 
the time—and he will be astonished to discover how many of the most prominent 
characters have risen to their present rank by aid of dry goods. No matter though 
they failed in this supreme calling. Everybody fails; it is one of the conditions of 
success ; and a failure in dry goods is equivalent to a triumph in business—which is 
life. Do we not see broken jobbers become wealthy bankers—bankrupt importers of 
muslins become eminent merchants—wholesale unfortunates in bobbin and sheeting 
afterwards command fortune in a thousand ways! Did not Barnum himself graduate 
in dry goods! How many of our authors and artists trained their youthful intellects 
in vigorous dry goods discipline—and how many of them ought never to have for- 
saken the bustling alma maters where they were taught the rudiments of double 
entry and the mysteries of mousselines! We might trace the influences of dry goods 
through all the ramifications of society; but it is needless, as they will be evident to 
every one who will think on the subject. This truth is established by the fact, that 
among all the benefits to be derived from dry goods, failure is not the least. 

To look higher, may it not be truly said, that in this age of steam and manufacture, 
the welfare of dry goods is the chief object of the true statesman’s solicitude—that 
the necessities of dry goods shapes the course of empire? Why is Britain extending 
her expensive conquests in the East, but to disseminate dry goods, and keep her 
myriad fabricators busy, lest the demon of discontent should find some misebief for 
their idle hands to do# What is our never-ending slavery question, with its annexa- 
tions and agitations, but a question of dry goods at bottom—of commonest cotton 
goods! In short, look in whatever direction we may, we shall find dry goods mixed 
up more or less with every subject and principle—social, political, or religious; and 
the cry of the age ought to be, “ Mammon is god, and dry goods is his prophet !” 


eel 


HOW TO PRESERVE TIMBER FROM THE SHIP WORM, 


The United States Naval Inspector at the Gosport Navy Yard, Virginia, states 
that after making various experiments to preserve timber, &c., from the attacks of 
the teredo or ship worm, be found that zine paint was the best remedy, and that it 
also will keep copper or other metals, submerged in water, more free from barnacles, 
&c., than any other paint. Would it not be well for some of our railroad companies 
who have to build pile bridges over salt water, to Ayanize their piles with a prepara- 
tion of zinc before driving? If zinc paint will prevent the destruction of ships’ bot- 
toms by the teredo, the discovery is one of great importance to ship buildeys and 


-merchants.— Nat. Intelligencer, 
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CHINESE MERCANTILE OPERATIONS. 


The Chinese are looked upon by Americans and other people as decidedly inferior 
in many things relating to commercial matters, at least, so far as the civilized method 
of conducting them is concerned. As a nation, they are certainly behind the age in 
many important matters, but those who are brought in contact commercially with the 
Chinese merchants and traders, generally find them keenly alive to a bargain. True, 
in their own produce they may be expected to have very definite ideas of the worth 
of the article they may wish to purchase. An American dealer may have a correct 
estimate of the quality of flour, pork, c., and know also about the current market 
rate; so also the Chinese in his own country’s produce, both ia regard to quality and 
relative price consequent upon the freight, charges and supply in the market. Some 
of the Chinese merchants of San Franclsco have gone into operations in their own 
goods at different times, and realized handsome fortunes. It is a matter of common 
report that many of this class of people, residing both in the city of San Francisco 
and in the State of California, have heavy amounts of capital invested in business, 
and are quite extensive dealers and operators. The ship Potomac, which recentl 
arrived at the port of San Francisco from Hong Kong, is a striking illustration of Chi- 
nese thrift. She was purchased in that port some time since for about $5,000, and 
cleared for Hong Kong, where she was subsequently re-sold for some /$25,000. In 
the mean time an extra deck was added to the vessel, and the sum of 87,000 dollars 
obtained for a single voyage from Hong Kong to San Francisco and back. The Poto- 
mae brought a large number of emigrants and a small carge of rice and assorted Chi- 
nese goods, She will probably carry back a goodly number of this class of people, 
who have become satisfied with the result of their work. The ship Hamilton, which 
traded to the port of San Francisco some time ago, also belongs to native Chinese 
merchants. Since the commencément of the trade between California and China, the 
latter people have imbibed some of our commercial ideas, and enter into maritime 
transactions with considerable alacrity. Since the late commencement of the emigra- 
tion to this country and Australia, consequent upon tke disturbed condition of their 
native land, the Chinese merchants charter and freight vessels with the same spirit as 
the foreign mercantile houses at Hong Kong. 
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BUSINESS FACILITIES OF BOSTON, 


A correspondent of the Atlas calls attention to the following facts in connection 
with the dry goods trade of Boston. He says:— 


Our domestic manufacturers generally pay but one per cent commission fur selling 
their goods in Beston, while in New York or Philadelphia no domestic goods are 
sold for less than from five to seven and a half per cent commission and guaranty. 
Of course this difference must be paid by the purchaser there; comment is unneces- 
sary. Another advantage in trading here is, that the trade already established con- 
sists of the best kind of customers. I know of one large establishment, (and doubt- 
less the same fact will apply to others,) whose losses by bad debts during the last 
five years kave not amounted to one fourth of one per cent. The paying customer 
does not, therefore, have to make up for the shortcomings of others. Still another 
consideration of great moment is, that when certain favorite styles of goods are scarce 
in the market, which is not by any means a rare occurrence, they are much more 
tikely to be found in Bosten, where they originate, than abroad. 


4 W@RD TCG MERCHANTS TOUCHING THEIR CLERKS, 


A number of the clerks along Delaware Avenue and Market-street, Philadelphia, 
have petitioned their employers to be allowed to cease their labors at an earlier hour 
in the afternoon, thus giving them more time for recreation. There is a limit to toil 
set by God. He who kas given bounds to the ocean—who has placed the duration 
of light and darkness under a rule—who has put all things under law—whose uni- 
verse is an embodiment of order—has made it impessible to continue toil beyond a 
certain Kmit, without detriment. And if that limit be passed, injury succeeds. The 
man made rich by the long-hour system may be a murderer of men; the destroyer of 
«morals and kappiness ; the adversary of souls, and may hold riches as Judas held the 
thirty pieces of silyer—his gains may be the price of blood! 
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THE SULPHUR TRADE OF NAPLES, 


An English cotemporary published a paragraph intimating that the King of 
Naples had prohibited the export of sulphur. From a letter published in the Belfast 
Commereial Journal, dated Newcastle-upon-Tyne, we make the following extract :— 


As the Tyne is largely interested in this trade, sulphur forming’ an important in- 
gredient in the raw material and in the immense chemical works on its banka, the 
committee of the Newcastle, Shields, and Gateshead Chamber of Commerce comiun- 
nieated with the Foreign Office, pointing out the injurious results to our trade that 
would arise from this prohibition, The chairman of the Chamber of Commerce has 
received a reply from Lord Clarendon which states—“ that on an attentive examina- 
tion of the terms of that declaration, and of the language employed by the Neapoli- 
tan Minister to ber Majesty's Charge d’ Affaires and Consul on the subjeet, the pro- 
hibition to export sulphur appears to be solely applicable to Neapolitan vessels, and 
accordingly her Majesty’s government have not felt themselves called upon to make 
any remonstrances against the decision of the Neapolitan government, not to allow 
Neapolitan vessels to be employed in the export of sulphur to the ports of the bel- 
ligerent Powers, except in a particular instance in which an intimation that vessels 
chartered previously to the Sear e  y of the declaration should not be interfered 
with appears to have been disregarded. With the view, however, of preventing any 
future misunderstanding as to the meaning of the declaration, ber Majesty’s Charge 
d’ Affaires at Naples has been instructed to mention to the Neapolitan Minister that, 
relying upon the terms of that document, and upon the explanations given by him to 
her Majesty’s diplomatic and consular agents, her Majesty's government consider that 
the apprehensions felt in regard to British vessels being probibited from exporting 
are to this country rest upon no solid foundation. Her Majesty’s Charge d’ Affaires 
will also point out to the Neapolitan Minister that sulphur is an article which should 
be looked upon as contraband of war according to eireumstances, and according to 
the use for which it may fairly be presumed to be destined, and to the character of 
the port to which it is to be conveyed ; and that when exported in its native or un- 
manufactured state, it may be presumed to be destined for peaceable and not for 
warlike purposes, especially when sent to mercantile ports.” 
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CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR IN THE UNITED STATES, 


In 1853, there were consumed in the United States, about 705,000,000 pounds of 
eane sugar, and 27,000,000 pounds of maple sugar. This gives more than 24 of eane 
sugar and } pound of maple sugar to every man, woman and child. If this were put 
into barrels holding 200 lbs., and each barrel occupied the space of 3 square feet only, 
it would require 336 acres of land for it to stand upon, The barrels, if placed in a 
row, would reach 280 miles. If this sugar were put up in paper packages of 5 lbs. 
each, it would require 145,400,000 sheets of wrapping paper; and if only a yard of 
string was used to each package, there would be required 439,250,000 feet, or 83,000 
miles of string—more than three times enough to go round the earth. If every retail 
elerk sold 100 pounds of sugar each day, it would require nearly 25,000 clerks to sel? 
it ina year. If the dealers, wholesale and retail together, made a profit of only two 
eents a pound on this sugar, these profits alone would amount to nearly $15,000,000. 





—_— 


THE GUM ARABIC OF COMMERCE, 


In Meroceo, about the middle of November, that is, after a rainy season, which be- 
gins in July, a gummy juice exudes spontaneously from the trunk and principad 
branches of the aeacia-tree. In about fifteen days it thickens im the furrow, down 
which it runs either in vermicular (or worm) shape, or commonly assuming the form 
of oval and round tears, about the size of a pigeon’s egg, of different colors, as they 
belong to the white or red gum tree. About the middle of December the Moors en- 
camp on the border of the forest, and the harvest lasts six weeks. The gum is 
packed in very large sacks of leather, and brought on the backs of bullocks and eamele 
to certain ports, where it is sold to French aad English merchants. It is highly nu- 
tritious. During the whole time of harvest, of the journey, and of the fair, the Moors 
of the desert live almost entirely upon it, and experience proves that six eunces of 
gum are sufficient for the support of a man twenty-four hours. 
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WHAT TO EXPORT TO AUSTRALIA. 


The London 7imes has the following in regard to exports to Australia. The hints 
it contains may be of service to shippers in the United States who commenced inter- 
course with that country :— 


Over and over again do the trade circulars before us repeat that the best goods 
only will command a sale, and especially is this the case in all such commodities as 
minister to the personal satisfaction of the gold diggers. Of wines we read, “In this 
market a really superior wine will always command its price, and none other should 
be sent.” Of preserves and provisions, “ We desire to impress upon shippers the very 
great importance of sending merchandise of this class of a first-rate quality, and in 
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' the best packages; we can state it as an invariable rule, that a really good article a 
i will always bring a fair price.” Of malt liquors, “The quantity of bad stuff in bad i 
' ts is perfectly frightful. There is at this moment no sound Burton ale in first 
ands, and a really good article will bring considerably higher prices than our quota- 






tions.” Of furniture, “ Superior goods only will pay the importer, and for really good 
assortments from 50 to 70 per cent is readily realized.” These brief directions ought 
to convey all the instructions necessary. To make the Australian trade profitable, 
the very best goods must be sent out in such a manner that they may retain their 
quality when they arrive. If this simple rule is adhered to, the Melbourne market 
may still be reckoned invaluable, and our exportations will not only be enormous In 
statistical amount, but proportionately productive in their material returns. 
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MILLIONAIRES OF ST, LOUIS. 


The receipts from rents, cc., of property owned by Col. John O'Fallon are said to 
have reached $151,000 last year. The rents of James H. Lucas, Esq., exceeded 
$80,000; and that of Col. Joshua B. Brant, $36,000. The sum first named represents, 
we suppose, the entire yearly revenue of Col. O'Fallon; the other sums, only the 
rents from real property. Col. Brant is besides rich in stocks and money. Mr. Lucas’ 
landed estate—a portion of a few arpents bought by his father hardly forty years ago 
for twenty dollars an acre—is worth now provably thirty-two hundred thousand dol- 
larsy and is rapidly rising in value. There is besides Daniel D, Page, who is im- 
mensely rich, but whose income we have not heard stated, The profits of his banking 
business—conducted in St. Louis and San Francisco, under the firm of Page & Bacon 
and Page, Bacon & Co.—are set at very high figures, running from three hundred to 
six hundred thousand dollars a year. There is besides a little host of millionaires, 
or men not far from millionaires—men like the brothers Lindel, Rankin, the Mullan- 
phy heirs, Walsh, &c., dc, whose incomes rise from ten thousand upwards. 

We have spoken now only of fixed incomes, derived from rents, stock dividends, 
interest on money, &c. Coming to profits in business, we find among our merchants 
and manufacturers very large incomes, Not to mention names, there are individuals 
or firms transacting a business valued at from $500,000 to $1,500,000 a year. We 
have heard of a single house which last year sold to the amount of nineteen hundred 
thousand dollars, yielding a protit of little Jess than a quarter of a million of dollars — 
St. Louis Herald. 
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\ THE HAIR AND FEATHER TRADE OF NEW YORK, 


Some of those things that we have most to do with, it is well remarked by our 
eotemporary of the Journal of Commerce, we know least about. Everybody is sup- - 
posed to sleep on a bed of some kind, yet but few pretend to know how the bed is 
made, and what is in it. It is for this reason that the hair and feather business is al- 
lowed to yield, sometimes, unconsciously big profits. The local trade of this city in 
these two articles may be estimated at $3,000,000. The firm most largely engaged 
in it is Mellen, Banks & Pomroy, who purchase feathers and hair in the markets of 
Russia and South America, and work up the raw material in their own factories, 
The annual consumption of hair by this single establishment is equal to about 
$700,000, and of feathers, about $1,000,000. The former is principally procured from 
South America, where the wild horses are killed for their hides and fat and the prod- 
uct of their manes and tails. The fat, upon arriving at New York, is transmuted into 
soap, and is doubtless often admired for its aroma and variegated colors. Russia also 
furnishes large quantities of hair, as of feathers; but if the war continues the supply 
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from this direction will cease, and the me be enhanced. For upholstering purposes, 
Ohio hogs’ bristles are used, and it is barely possible that this kind of hair sometimes 
gets mixed with the description designed for mattresses, dc. There are annually 
used by the establishment referred to, 1,000,009 pounds of South American hair, 
200,000 pounds Russian, and 700,000 Western. Of feathers, there are used 1,000,000 
pounds of Western, and 1,500,000 pounds of Russian. Mellen & Co. work up about 
2,000 pounds of hair per day. The process is as follows: From the bales it is thrown 
into a “picker” making 800 revolutions per minute, and then twisted into ropes by 
machinery to make it curl. The next process is to boil it, that it may be thoroughly 
cleansed, for which purpose it is put into vats heated with “exhaust” steam from the 
poy nek this done, it is thoroughly dried in an oven. The ropes of hair are then ready 
to be picked into pieces for use. In connection with the principal establishment, in 
all its departments, 163 men are employed. The Company have recently removed 
to an elegant marble store in Broadway. 


Oe en 


CAPITAL DOES NOT ALWAYS HELP A PLACE. 


Tf we talk with the inhabitants of almost any of our spry young villages, says the 
New York Times, along the new lines of travel, they tell us that their great lack is 
men of capital—men who have the money. Without them they fear that their growth 
will be slow. With them they could build factories of one sort and another, build and 
fit out whale ships, and introduce new kinds of business. 

Well, Capital could do a deal more than it does now—a great deal more than it 
will, It furnishes the blood on which the body lives, but it is very apt to nourish wens 
and tumors, and accumulate it in enormous ancurisms while the system pines and 
starves. Capital moves into the village where two railroads meet, the very spot into 
which emigration flows most naturally, buys up lots and holds them so high that emi- 
gration rolls back again, finding no place to plant its foot upon. Capital erects a fac- 
tory that deludes scores into its neighborhood with the promise of steady work, and 
puts wages so low that few can afford to toil for them. Capital fits out a whale ship 
and thus employs many men, and pays them in trade at the Capitalist’s store. Capital 
sells off lots from his large tract of land on time, taking a mortgage on lots and im- 
provements for security. Time does not always bring every penny in for punctual pay- 
ment, and lands and tenements go back to benefit capital and ruin other holders in 
turn. Capital is, like fire, an excellent servant of humanity and the people, but it is 
a hard master. And many a village would find far happier results accruing from the 
judicious combination of the small means already in its possession, than from the ac- 
quisition of a large capital which is to be directed by a selfish few. 





PRESERVED MEATS FOR THE CALIFORNIA MARKET, 


We publish in the pages of the Merchants’ Magazine, the subjoined remarks and sug- 
gestions, which we find in a late number of the Alta California, for the benetit of our 
Atlantic shippers of the articles enumerated :— 


California, among other things, has called forth the attention of the dealers in meat 
provisions, for the most perfect preservation of hams and bacon, and other meats, in- 
tended for this market. Preserved meats in tin, as well as preserved fruits, of vari- 
ous kinds, are put up extensively in the Atlantic States for the California trade, and 
have become to a certain extent a matter of necessity. In the absence of fresh pork 
in the desired quantities throughout the State, and at reasonable prices, the market 
has been supplied with several favorite brands of hams and bacon, which are nicely 
cured and then done up in patent muslin covers, which entirely excludes the air and 
leaves the meat as fresh and moist as when first cured. Among the brands of meats 
of this kind are Horace Billings’ patent covered hams and bacon, Ames’ and Cassard’s 
patent muslin covered hams and bacon, and the celebrated Westphalia hams, This 
style of provisions, in addition to the large and varied kinds of preserved meats put 
up in hermetically sealed tins, are much used throughout the cities and State, and are 
found particularly convenient and agreeable. Families, hotels, &c, use the class of 
provisions mentioned from the fact that the air-tight covering preserves the meat in 
its primitive state, and retains the flavor so much desired in salt provisions. Until 
California can supply herself with her own pork, we shall be dependent upon the 
Atlantic States for hams and bacon. 
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1,—Na Motu; or Reef-Rovings in the South Seas, A Narrative of Adventure at the 
Hawaiian, Georgian, and Society Islands. With Illustrations, and an Appendix re- 
lating to the resources, social and political condition of Polynesia and subjects of 
interest in the Pacific Ocean. 8vo, pp. 456. New York: Pudney & Russell, 


Wa Motu is the fancy title of a work embodying a large amount of commercial fact. 
Our trade in the Pacific, which has rushed up to such gigantic proportions within a few 
ears, is as yet only at the beginning of a career of which human foresight can — 
imagine the complete result. Na Motu is written by a careful observer, who has add- 
ed research to strengthen his own individual observation. The “Island Kingdom of 
the North Pacific” is the chief point of attraction, and its statistics clearly show the 
reason why. The total value of foreign imports in 1858 was $1,281,951 18; value of 
domestic exports, $281,599 17; revenue, $326,620. Of the dutiable imports $587,770 
were from the Atlantic States, and $367,149 from the Pacific side of California and 
Oregon. From these items it will be evident that the stream is setting, with almost 
undivided force towards these United States. We have almost a complete monopoly. 
The whale-tishery—the pioneer of the Pacific trade—stands justly in this interestin 
and elaborate volume in the post of honor; and a valuable survey of the past an 
present state of the trade is given. The American whaling fleet is twelve times as 
great as the combined whaling fleets of all other nations in the Pacific. The amount 
of capital engaged, the mode of carrying on the business, the number of men employed 
in “sperm” and “right” fishing—all are given with condensed minuteness and accu- 
racy. French trade—a new and significant feature in the Pacific—is keenly exam- 
ined and treated with due attention. The influence of England is carefully yet geni- 
ally considered ; and the new prospects in the East, the products and capabilities of 
the innumerable Polynesian islands, the bearings of Californian and American business 
-—all these are discussed with much of solid information and business shrewdness, 
And throughout the whole a pleasant, hearty, chatty style, and an abundance of 
amusing and personal adventure well told, so judiciously lubricates the joints of statis- 
tical tables, that the reader passes pleasantly from beginning to enc of the handsomely 
illustrated volume, hardly aware of the stores of information he has acquired in regard 
to Pacific Commerce. 


2.—The British Poets, The Works of Jonatuan Swirr. With a Life by Rev. Joun 
i Mirrorp. In three vols. 18mo, Boston: Little, Brown & Co. New York: Evans 
& Dickerson. 


Sir Walter Scott summed up Swift's character as an author in a manner so just, 
discriminating and impartial, and is withal such excellent authority in literary criti- 
cism, that we may be pardoned for quoting the peculiarities so remarkable in Swift 
as a writer and a poet. The first peculiarity awarded by Scott, is the distinguished 
attribute of originality, which he says cannot be refused to him by the severest critic, 
The second peculiarity was his total indifference to literary fame ; he wrote with the 
sole object of rendering his works fit for accomplishing a certain purpose, beyond 
which they were of no value in his eyes. The third distinguishing mark of Swift’s 
\ literary character (with the exception of history) was, that he never attempted a 

style of composition in which he has not attained a distinguished pitch of excellence, 
He never attempted the sublime or pathetic; but in every department of poetry 
where that was necessary, he displayed, as the subject chanced to require, eithe? the 
blasting lightning of nature, or the lambent and meteor-like caricatures of frolicsome 
humor, Swift’s lines fall as easily into the best grammatical arrangement and the 
most simple and forcible expressions, as if he had been writing prose. 
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3.—Twenty Years in the Philippines. Translated from the French of Paut P. Dg 

La Ginoniere, Chevalier ot the Legion of Honor, 12mo., pp. 372. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 

An exceedingly interesting and attractive work, replete with stirring incidents and 
hair-bread.h escapes. It is regarded by those who have read it as equal in interest 
to the most exciting novel or romance. A cotemporary pronounces it the most en- 
tertaining book of the season. 
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4.—Off-Hand Takings ; or, Orayon Sketches of the Noticeable Men of our Age. By 
Guorce W. Bungay, Embellished with twenty Steel Engravings. 12mo., pp. 408. 
New York: Dewitt & Davenport. 


§ The author gives us one of the most readable books of the present teeming era. It 
is a peculiarity of human nature that it delights to learn of individual excellence, be 
the person in whatever rank he may—and here we have full opportunity to indulge 
in this pleasure A wigan recognition. With sketches of the most distinguished 
Americans presented to us, we have, beside the necessary biographical detail, the 
most varied and truly happy delineation of their every-day manners, public reputa- 
tion and personal peculiarities—all respectfully pee yet vigorously poets 4 A 
striking feature of this work is the entire absence of sameness in the sketches. One 
can readily appreciate the difficulty of this kind of writing, where the merits of two 
or three score of public men are to be delineated, with each, in many respects, pos- 
sessing the peculiarities of others ; but yet, through the long catalogue of statesmen, 
preachers, literateurs, reformers, &c., &c., there is as varied description and fresh, ready 
narrative to each, as we should expect did the volume consist of but one tenth of its 
present contents. In truth, the sketches may be likened to a gallery of well-selected 
paintings, where the freshness, beauty aud individuality of each is so marked a feature 
that the beholder wanders in astonishment at the wealth of resource, the versatility 
of genius, and the agreeable adaptation of colors to the subject, which he notices so 
profusely all about him. -We are glad Mr. Bungay has given us with his inimitable 
crayon, the mental and other characteristics of the very men who now are recognized 
as the “ representatives ” of the various classes of our population, Thus, of the wien | 
Chapin, Piuillips, and Ward Beecher; the bold pioneer Fremont; Benton, Seward, 
Sumner, Everett, Hale, Van Buren, and oiher political celebrities; the philanthropic 
Mann, Robinson, Smith, and others ; those gifted sons of song, Bryant, Whittier, Low- 
ell, Pierpont, Morris, Willis; the brilliant and versatile Emerson, Irving, Whipple, 
Hawthorne, and others, equally well known in the world of letters; a whole galaxy 
of divines, counsellors, merchants, and other workers—fit types and representatives of 
busy, thriving, progressive America, the features of each of whom are made familiarly 
known to us. We may say, in conclusion, that Mr. Bungay has been ge suc- 
cessful in his sketches. We detect but few misapplications of his pencil. His figures 
stand out boldly from the canvas, and are redolent of the beauty and life-like expres- 
sion which an artist of so much poetry and enthusiasm must throw around them. We 
feel, while we read, that we are side by side, face to face even, with the heroes of the 
page. We see their every movement, observe the color of their dress, and are their 
other half in every respect. So much for the fidelity of the author. The publishers 
have done their work well, as they always do, and in the magnificent steel engrav- 
ings which accompany the letter-press of this volume we have a new indication of 
their liberality and good taste. 


5.—Revolutionary History of North Carolina: In Three Lectures. By Rev. Francis 
L. Hawks, D. D., LL. D., Hon. Davin L, Swaty, LL. D., and Hon. Wittiam A. Gra- 
Ham, LL.D. To which is prefixed a Preliminary Sketch of the Alamance, compiled 
by Wituam D. Coox, A. M. Illustrated by Darley & Lossing. 8vo., pp. 237. 
Raleigh: Wm. D. Cook. New York: M. W. Dodd. 


The firgt thirty pages of this work contain an account of the battle Alamance, fol- 
lowed by a lecture on the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, delivered before 
the New York Historical Society, by the Rev. Francis L. Hawks, D. D., LL. D., “ The 
British Invasion of North Carolina in 1776,” a lecture delivered before the Historical 
Society of the University of North Carolina, April 1, 1853, by Hon. David L. Swain, 
LL. D., and another lecture on “The British Invasion of North Carolina in 1780 and 
1781,” delivered before the New York Historical Society in January, 1853. The whole 
forming an interesting and valuable contribution to the revolutionary history of her 
country. The work is illustrated with several well-executed engravings by Darley 
and Lossing. 
6—The Undying One, Sorrows of Rosalie, and other Poems. By Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

12mo., pp. 388. New York: Charles 8. Francis & Co. 

That Mrs. Norton is a true and genuine poet, and that she has written some of the 
best in the English language, no critic ever pretended to doubt. Criticism would be 
out of place in our Journal; but we merely wish to notice the beautiful edition of 
her works before us, and simply to say that the mechanical construction of the book 
is every way worthy of the pure thoughts and fine poetry it contains. 
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7—The History of the Ingenious Gentleman, Don Quixote of La Mancha. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by Marrevx. A new edition, with copious Notes, and an 
Essay on the Life and Writings of Cervantes. By Joun G. Locxuart, Esq. In 
4 vols. 12mo., pp. 344, 457, 418, 406. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


This is beyond all question the most perfect edition of Don Quixote ever published 
in the English language. It is an exact reprint of that edited by Mr. Lockhart, and 
published in five volumes, in Edinburgh, in 1822. It was then that the translation of 
the Spanish Ballads first appeared, and although Mr. Lockhart did not place his name 
in the title page, he is well known to be the translator of the Ballads, and to have 
edited the edition. Of four distinct translations of this great romance, in England, 
the present is the only one, containing notes, to render the text intelligible. On the 
publication of this translation, in 1822, Blackwood’s Magazine, in an elaborate and 
discriminating review, expressed its surprise that we should never have had any 
edition whatever of any one of four translations, containing notes. The few miserable 
scraps, says Blackwood, commonly found at the foot of the page, in other editions, are 
not worth mentioning. The text of Don Quixote, full as it is of allusions to history 
and romance, remained to all intents and purposes, without annotation, comment or 
explanation, and of course, of the readers of Don Quixote, very few ever understood 
the meaning of Cervantes—a thousand of his happiest hits went for nothing. This 
great blank, continues the authority above quoted, has now been ably and fully sup- 
plied, and the English reader is in possession of an edition of Don Quixote, not only 
Infinitely superior to any that ever before appeared in England, but, so far as we are 
able to judge, much more complete and satisfactory than any one which exists in the 
literature of Spain herself. 


8.—Calavar ; or the Knights of the Conquest. A Romance of Mexico. By Roperr 

Monrcomery Biro, Author of “Nick of the Woods,” “The Infidel,” &. 12mo., 

pp. 572. New York: J. S. Redfield. 

This is a new edition of a work originally published some thirteen years ago. It 
was written with a view of illustrating one of the most romantic and poetical chap- 
ters in the history of the New World, and with the hope of calling the attention of 
Americans to a portion of the continent, which it required little political forecast to 
perceive must, before many years, assume a new and particular interest to the 

nited States. It is written with the strictest historical accuracy compatible with 
the requisitions of romance. “Calavar” is designed to describe the first campaign, or 
the first year of Cortes in Mexico, 


9.—Records of the Bubbleton Parish; or Papers from the Experience of an Ameri- 
can Minister. With Illustrations by Billings. 12mo., pp. 840, Boston: A. Tomp- 
kins & B. B. Mussey. 

A number of tales have been written and published during the last eighteen menths 
designed to illustrate the relations of pastor and people. We have had “ Shady 
Sides,” and “ Sunny Sides,” and are likely to have all “sides.” Many portions of 
the present work originally appeared in the columns ofa periodical, where they at- 
tracted a good deal of attention. Indeed, some who have read it, pronounce it supe- 
rior to the other productions of its class. Its plan is certainly origival, and the ground 
it traverses new, and on the whole, it will lose nothing by comparison, Its scenes 
possess a high moral and dramatic interest. 


10.—A Complete Guide to Ornamental Leather Work, With twenty-three Cuts. 
Reprinted from the London Edition, 18mo., pp. 74. Boston: James Munroe 
& Co. 

This little volume contains every particular connected with ornamental leather 
work—a very useful source of amusement and fashionable department of practical 
art. The drawings have been copied from the models executed in leather, and com- 
bine durability with beauty of design. 

11.— Vara; or the Child of Adoption. 12mo., pp. 316. New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. 

A story of domestic and social life, conveying principles well calculated to promote 
the true happiness of every family circle. It is written in an agreeable ¢nd attrac- 
tive style, and may be read by the most fastidious opponents of fiction with benefit. 
Carter & Brothers have not, as we are aware, published anything contrary to “ Ortho- 
dox Protestantism.” 
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12.—A Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians. Revised and Abridged from his 
Larger Works, by Sir J. Garpver Witxtnsoy, D.C.L, F.R.S., &c. Two vols. 
12mo., pp. 419 and 436. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

These volumes are abridged by the author from his “ Ancient Egyptians,” written 
in 1834, Having however, revisited Egypt, he has added other mutter—the results 
of later discoveries. The new matter embraces, among other things, a comparison of 
the habits and arts of the Greeks and other people with those of the Egyptians ; ob- 
servations on decorative art, as well as on color, form, and proportion, so well under- 
stood in ancient times. The attention in monetary circles being now directed towards 
the question of the precious metals, his observations on the comparative wealth of 
ancient and modern times are particularly well-timed. Wilkinson is beyond all ques- 
tion the most laborious and original explorer in Egypt, and every traveler in that 
region, since the publication of his great work, have freely availed themselves of his 
labors, sometimes acknowledging their obligations, but more frequently omitting to do 
so. The work contains nearly four hundred wood-cut illustrations. 


13.—Persons and Pictures from the Histories of France and England from the Nor- 
man Conquest to the Full of the Stuarts. By Henry Wittiam Herpert, author 
of “The Captains of the Old Republics,” &c., &c. 12mo., pp. 440. New York : 

Riker, Thorn & Co. 

The “persons and pictures” collected in this volume are selected from the most 
stirring and interesting epochs of the French and English histories—from the Con- 
quest to the Fall of the Stuarts—from the introduction of the Feudal system to the 
establishment of a Constitutional government. If in some instances the scenes, &c., 
are fictitious, they appear to be drawn with fidelity to the costume of the day, the 
spirit of the times, and the character of the persons brought upon the stage as actors. 
On the whole, the volume contains a series of lively and dramatic views of some of 
the most celebrated individuals, some of the most remarkable instances of vice and 
virtue, heroism and fortitude, as well as some of the most picturesque events, which 
occur in the history of six eventful centuries. 


14.—The Hive or “ The Bee Hunter :” a Repository of Sketches, including Peculiar 

American Character, Scenery, and Rural Sports. By T. B. T'aorre, of Louisiana, 

author of “Tom Owen, the Bee Hunter,” “ Mysteries of the Backwoods,” dc., dc. 

Illustrated by Sketches drawn from Nature. 12mo., pp. 312. New York: D. Ap- 

pleton & Co. 

In these beautifully printed and finely illustrated pages the author graphically 
sketches the scenery of the southwest, so that those personally unacquainted with it 
can form a just idea of the country, its surface, vegetation, &c. He shows that the 
region he describes, with its primeval and evergreen forests, its unbounded prairies, 
and its many and continuous rivers, presents contributions of Nature which the pil- 
grims from every land, for the first time, behold with wonder and awe. It is withal 
an amusing as well as an instructive book. 


15.—Utah and the Mormons. The History, Government, Doctrines, Customs, and 

Prospects of the Latter Day Saints, from Personal Observation during Six Months’ 

Residence at Great Salt Lake City. By Bensamin G. Fernis, late Secretary of 

Utah Territory. 12mo., pp. 347. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Ferris has aimed, in the present work, to give a strictly impartial account of 
the Mormons as they have been and as they are, without however, abstaining from a 
free expression of opinion, whenever the facts seemed to warrant a fair conclusion, 
He has allowed them to speak for themselves, whenever practicable or consistent with 
the brevity of the work. He acknowledges with gratitude the kindness he received 
at the hands of many of the leading Mormons, but does not appear to be biased from 
a free and candid delineation of their character and customs. 


16.—Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses, connected with the 

Regal Succession of Great Britain, By Aces Srrickianp, author of the “ Lives 

of the Queens of England. Vol. IV. 12mo., pp. 847. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. 

We have referred to the volumes of this series as they have successively appeared, 
in terms of commendation, and if it were necessary would repeat our notes of com- 
mendation, but as it is not, we will merely state that the present volume, the fourth, 
is devoted entirely to the life of Mary Stuart. 
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17.—A Rivulet from the Ocean of Truth. An Authentic and Interesting Narrative 
of the advancement of a Spirit from Darkness to Light. Proving by an actual in- 
stance the influence of Man, on Earth, over the Departed. With Introductory and 
Incidental Remarks. By Joun 8S. Apams. 8vo., pp. 72. Boston: Bela Marsh, 

18.—The Philosophy of Creation. Unfolding the Laws of the Progressive Develop- 
ment of Nature, and embracing the Philosophy of Man, Spirit, and the Spirit 

World. By Thomas Paine, through the hand of Horace G. Woop, Medium. 8vo., 

pp. 120. Boston: Bela Marsh. 

19.—Free Thoughts Concerning Religion ; or Nature versus Theology. By Ayprew 
Jackson Davis. 

These three pamphlets are the productions of the “Spiritualists,” and purport to 
come from the unseen world through “mediums” tabernacled in “ flesh and blood.” 
There is much poetry and religion in the mediums—and who can say there is not in- 
spiration! Those who take an interest in the investigation of the subject will, of 
course, “read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest” the statements advanced in the 
works named at the head of this notice. 


20.—The History vA the Bucaneers of America, Containing detailed Accounts of 
those bold and daring Freebooters—chiefly along the Spanish Main, in the West 
Indies, and in the Great South Sea, succeeding the Civil Wars in England. S8vo., 
pp. 484. Boston: B. B. Mussey. 


This work was originally published in 1699. The present edition embraces addi- 
tional notices of piracies on the coast of New England down to the year 1724. The 
wondrous actions, (we quote from the preface to edition of 1699,) and daring adven- 
tures related, are such as will transport the most stupid minds into an admiration of 
them, though many times they were not attended by that justice and regularity that 
becomes civilized men, or men of any pretensions to morality. It is a work of consid- 
erable historical interest. One of the characters conspicuous in its pages, John Fill- 
more, was the great-grandfather of ex-President Millard Fillmore, of New York. 


21.—Turkey and the Turks, By J. V.O©. Smrru, Author of “ A Pilgrimage to Egypt,” 

“A Pilgrimage to Palestine,” and “ Letters from Ancient Cities of the Exst.” 12mo., 

pp. 820. Boston: James French. 

The present well-timed volume is the epitome of a diary regularly kept by Dr. 
Smith while traveling in the East. Portions of it, however, relating to the social and 
political institutions of Turkey, were communicated to Gleason's beautiful Pictorial. 
These have been revised and extended by the author. The character of the Turks is 
portrayed with apparent liberality and impartiality; and the work contains, without 
many statistical details, a comprehensive account of the manners, customs, and habits 
of the Turks, as well as descriptions of portions of the Ottoman Empire. 


22,—The Christian Household: Embracing the Christian Home, Husband, Wife, 
Father, Mother, Child, Brother and Sister. By Cuartes S. Weaver, author of 
“ Lectures on Mental Science,” “ Hopes and Helps for the Young,” “ Moral Antipo- 
des,” &e, &e, 18mo., pp. 140. Boston: A. Tompkins, and B. B. Mussey & Co. 


The author of this little treatise applies with zeal and earnestness, the influences of 
Christianity to all the domestic relations of life. The volume is “ most gratefully and 
affectionately” dedicated to the author’s mother, “ whose care was the shield of his 
childhood, whose faith was the strength of his youth, and whose love the delight of 
his manhood.” We commend it to all who would cultivate the virtues and graces of 
domestic life. 


23,— Footprints of Famous men. Designed as Ifcitements to Intellectual Industry. 
By Joun G. Evaar, Author of the “ Boyhood of Great Men.” New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 

If endowed with a temperament of the least physical or mental energy, this little 
volume, which is similar in design to the “ Boyhood of Great Men,” and equally in- 
teresting and attractive, cannot fail of producing on the minds of the young the most 
beneficial results, by inciting them to intellectual activity and attainments. 


24.—Pictures of Life in England and America. Prose and Poetry. By Dean 
Doptry. 12mo., pp. 251. Boston: James French. 


A sketch book containing a variety of gre and agreeable notices of men and 
things in the Old and New world, mingled with anecdotes, sentiments, and poetry. 
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25.—Photographic Views of Egypt, Past and Present. By Josrrn Tuompson. 12mo,, 

pp. 853. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. . 

Mr. Thom is an eloquent divine, an accomplished scholar, and what is more, a 
true man. He visited Egypt in 1853, having six months before left New York “in 
the uncertainty of pulmonary disease, to try the benefit of a year of travel in more 
genial climes.” The balmy air of Egypt brought healing to his lungs, and to the 
world of letters the present very interesting and attractive volume. Of the many 
books that have been written, relating to scenes in Egypt, we venture to say that 
few, if any, will compare with this in freshness or interest. Each view taken by the 
light which itself threw upon the mind—as he tells us—is photographed by the out- 
ward upon the inward, and again transferred from the inward to the outward. His 
pictures of Egypt, we have no doubt are faithful—* taken as they were and given as 
they were taken.” The volume is handsomely printed, and appropriately illustrated. 


26.—The Plurality of Worlds. With an Introduction by Epwarp Hrroncock, D.D., 
President of Amherst College, and Professor of Theology and Geology. 12mo., pp. 
807. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 

The author of this remarkable work thinks, and not without reason, that it may 
now be deemed as “ blamable” to doubt the existence of inhabitants of the Planets, 
and Stars, as, three centuries 4go it was held heretical to teach that doctrine, and yet 
he is bold enough to teach the former, and with a power and force of argument that 
wiil doubtless shake the faith of some. The work is well worth reading, and the au- 
thor says he has tried to give to the book not only a moral but a scientific interest, 
The partial endorsement of Professor Hitchcock, by writing an Introduction, will 
secure for it the attention of many who would not otherwise venture to look into it. 


27.—Slavery. Letters and Speeches, By Horace Mayy, the First Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education. 12mo., pp. 564. Boston: B. B. Mussey & Co, 


Mr. Mann, now President of Antioch College, represented the Whig, and after- 
wards the Freesoil party of the Eighth Congressional District in Congress for several 
years. The present volume consists of letters ssoapene, *ne several nominations, 
speeches delivered in Congress, and at public meetings in Massachusetts—all relating 


to the subject of slavery. An action for libel was commenced against the publisher, 


Mr. Mussey, for one of the speeches contained in the present volume. The work is 
dedicated by the author to the young men of Massachusetts, 


28.—Zollo’s Tour in Europe. Rollo in Paris. By Jacos Anporr. 18mo., pp. 226. 

W. J. Reynolds & Co, 

This is the second of a new series of books by Mr. Abbott. The first volame, pub- 
lished at the close of last year, was noticed in the Merchants’ Magazine in terms of 
high but deserved commendation. No better books for young persons have ever been 
published. The author has the happy faculty of imparting koowledge in a most at- 
tractive and agreeable form, The present series are to be comprised in six volumes, 
in which Rollo’s visits to Switzerland, London, Scotland, and on the Rhine, wili be 
described. 


29,—Flora Lyndsay ; or Passages in an Eventful Life. By Mrs. Moonie, author of 

“ Mark Hurdleston,” “ Life in the Clearings,” “* Roughing it in the Bush,” &c. 1 vol. 

12mo., pp. 843. New York: Dewitt & Davenport. 

A tale of the emigration of a young couple from England to Canada to better their 
condition. Passing through perils and dangers in their voyage out they at length 
reach their new home, and find their efforts crowned with success. It illustrates the 
trite, but truthful aphorism, that from trifling circumstances the greatest events often 
epring, and the moral that Providence bas an overruling agency in the affairs of every 

ay life. 
30.—A History of England. By Joun Lincarp, D.D. Vol. V. 18mo., pp. 361. 

Boston; Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

The fifth volume of this standard work is before us. It commences with the suc- 
cession of Henry LV., in 1418, and closes with the death of Henry VIL, in 1496. This 
volume also embraces the reigns of Henry VI, Edward LY. and V., and Richard the 
Third. It is regarded by liberal Protestants as one of the most impartial histories of 
the times to which it refers that has ever been published. 





